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3I4CEDON, FROM THB DEATH OF DARIITS^ B.C. SSI, TO THE DIVISION OF 

THE EMPIRE, B.C. 28S. 

Through plains, barren and covered with snow, in 
the most inclement season, where all the inhabitants he 
found dwelt In houses covered with tiles, the roo& rising 
in spires, With openings at the top, whereby they re- 
ceived light and let out the smoke, Alexander reached 
Mount Caucasus, B.C. 329. We cannot minutely fol- 
low Mm through these useless wars, nor relate the 
various cruelties exercised towards those who opposed 
him. Those who had the judgment to submit, suffered 
Ktde injury by his victorious passage through their terri- 
tories. But it seems to have been chiefly towards his 
own followers the violent jpassions of the monarch were 
indulged ; inflamed and maddened as he was by success, 
and the adulation of those around him. At a feast, 
where the courtiers endeavoured to exalt his glory by 
depreciating that of the gods and heroes Greece had so 
long worshipped, one Clytus, his faithful adherent, and 
his foster brother, expressed a hasty indignation at this 
impii^ty; and in doing so, depreciated the actions of 
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2 SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

Alexander : on which the enraged monarch slew him ou 
the spot. The deepest regret seems to have followed 
this action. Bat in habits of intoxication and excesses of 
every kind, Alexander was no longer master of his pas- 
sions ; and the policy, as well as virtue of his earlier 
life, was rapidly yielding to the corruption of unlimited 
power. He now affected divine honours, and required 
the , signs of adoration paid to the Persian monari^hs. 
To this the Asiatics made no objection ; but the Greeks 
strongly opposed the innovation, particularly the philoso- 
pher Calisthenes, on whom Alexander afterwards took a 
cruel vengeance. 

Meantime the European army advanced towards the 
Indies. In the Indians, Alexander had to encounter 
brave and formidable foes ; and the advfince wtis not 
made without many difficult sieges and hard-fought bat- 
tles. We have spoken of these wars in a former section, 
as belonging more properly to Asiatic history. 

In B.C. 327, Alexander passed the Indus and the 
Hydaspes. He would have proceeded, but the 'Hs^ce' 
donians refusing to follow him further, he was forced 
unwillingly to return : after having gratified his vain de« 
sire of fame, by sailing down the Indus to .the Indian 
seas, with considerable danger, his mariners being unac- 
customed to the tempestuous tides of the ocean, and not 
having seen any sea but the Mediterranean* Deter- 
mined to return thence to Babylon by land,, it was in 
vain represented to him that he must pass a trackless 
desert, where Semiramis, after conqueriiig India, endea- 
vouring to pass with her army, had lost all but twei^ty 
men; and Cyrus doing the same, had escaped but with 
seven. Nothing was so likely to confirm Alexander in 
the project, his great ambition being to do what none 
before him could accomplish. He persisted in his pur- 
pose. The road was uncertain, and lay through deep, 
loose sands, perpetually sinking under their feet. There 
were neither towns nor habitations by the way, and 
scarcely any provision. The beasts of burthen either 
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fied of the heat, or were secretly eaten by the famished 
soldiers. Often the me& perished for want of water; 
and when they met with it, died from drinking to excess. 
The conduct of Alexander in this dreadful march, gave 
the only encouragement to his followers ; bearing ever 
Umself the greatest privations, Bnd incurring the greatest 
fatigue, by leading out parties in search of water for the 
rest. On one occasion, it is told, that a small quantity 
of water having been extracted from a muddy ditch, was 
broaght to him as a choice present : but as his soldiers 
could not share it, the king thanked those who brought 
it, and poured it untasted on the ground. 

On the arrival of the wearied army in a cultivated 
country, they are said to have celebrated a feast to 
Bacchus, and devoted seven days to rioting and drunk- 
^nne8s« It was soon after this time, that Alexander 
married two Persian ladies, Statyra and Parasitis^ and 
encouraged his followers to form similar unions. In his 
march to Babylon, he collected all the statues and bthei 
curiosities brought from Greece by Xerxes, and ordered 
th^n to be carefully carried back. When he drew near 
to Babylon, the Persian Magi are said to have sent a de« 
pntation^ requesting the king not to enter the city, as 
diey foresaw it would be fatal to him. Various other 
sinister omens were observed, but the monarch disre- 
garded them, entered the city, and amused himself with 
forming new projects of ambition. It is difficult to find 
the truth among the various recitals given us of the man- 
ner of his death. By some it is asserted, that he feasted 
to excess, and died next day of the effects of intoxica- 
tion. By some, that he took a fever, and while under 
its influence, persisting in going daily to offer sacrifice, 
and prepare for an approaching expedition, grew gradu- 
ally worse; and after lingering some time expired. 
And by others, it is positively maintained that he was 
poisoned by the contrivance of Antipater. Nothing is 
agreed upon, but that Alexander died, in the midst of 
youth and fame, B.C. 333; being about thirty-two years 
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of age, and having reigned upwards of twelve yearf:r 
We have already given our opinion of his character, a0 
it b to be traced in the accounts of his life and actionff. 
No donbt be was an instrnment in the bands of Heaven, 
as designated by previous prophecy, to carry on the pur- 
poses of God in the destruction of the great Persian 
empire. But this was unknown to the conqueror ; insti- 
gated only by the wildest ambition, to wars useless and 
unjustifiable, in which the desire of peFsonal glory could 
not even shelter itself under the pretext of patriotism ; 
for Greece was in no danger from Persia, and profited 
nothing by her destruction. In the false rhetoric of 
biitory, we are told that Alexander conquered the world, 
and Grecian story compliments him on the government 
of the universe. Certainly he held the largest extent of 
empire the world had before seea in one hand ; but it 
was very far from all the then known world. It was but 
a pact of Asia, a very small portion of Africa, and i^ yet 
smaller portion of Europe. And the empire was brief 
as it was extensive. It had been obtained in scarcely 
more years than.it occupied to pass rapidly over it ; and 
it jended with the termination of this triumphant joum^ 
-T-no one king of Macedon ever after being monarch of 
the whole : such, is the real amount of d greatness pro-< 
verbial in all succeeding ages, as the most extraordinary 
in the annals of the world. 

Alexander left many children. By Barsina, Ibe 
widow of Memnon, he bad a son named Hercules, who 
was afterwards murdered. By Roxana,. a Bactriaa,. he 
had a posthumous son named Alexander^ who for a 
^bort time had the title of king. By Cleophas^ an In- 
dian queen, he bad a son named Alexander, who suc- 
ceeded to his mother's kingdom . Two years having been 
spent in preparations for the funeral, the body of Alex- 
ander was conveyed with all possible magnificence to 
the city of Alexandria in Egypt, where it was deposited 
in ^ temple erected for the purpose. 

The death of Alexander threatened the immediatia 
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dissolution of the kingdom. It is said that on his death- 
bed be gave the royal signet to Perdiccas, a general of 
high birth, while he declared that he left the kingdom to 
the most worthy, A day or two after his death, his 
friends called a council of the chief commanders. Here 
all was difference and contention. One would have 
Hercules, the son of Alexander and Barsina, proclaimed 
king. Another would have the throne kept vaci^nt, till 
it was seen if Roxana should have a son. A third party 
called for Aridoens> the brother of Alexander, arrayed 
him in the royal robes, and proclaimed him by the name 
of Philip. All pretended concern for the publick ; but 
each one intended their own advantage, and had private 
purposes in the part they took. After some contention 
the SOD of Boxana being born, it was arranged that he 
and Aridoens should divide the regal title; while the 
actual power, under the name of governments, was 
divided among the principal generals. Antipater had 
the government of the European provinces. Perdiccas 
had the power of protector, under the style of general 
of the household troops. Ptolemy had Egypt, Lydia, 
and Arabia*^ Laomedon had Syria and the other pro« 
vinces about the Euxine. Antigonus had Phrygia and 
the provinces of Asia Minor. Various other com- 
manders had in like manner provinces assigned them. 
The regal power remained effectually in the hands of 
Perdiccas and Roxana ; and began to be immediately 
exercised with excessive cruelty ; Eumenes, another o 
Alexander's cpurtiers, acting as the friend and minister 
of Perdiccas. 

Wars and contentions immediately commenced ; and 
these various governors began to embroil themselves one 
with another. Perdiccas first conspired to rid himself 
of Antigonus, while Antipater engaged iti his defence. 
Not long after, Perdiccas found a pretext to march 
against Ptolemy, and was there slain in an engagement. 
On the death of Perdiccas, Antipater had the ascen- 
dancy, and made a new distributfon of the provinces. 

B 8 
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He was opposed by Eamenes^ and died shortly after* 
Antigoniis became then the chief aspirant^ and resolved to 
seize the government of Asia, of which the young kings 
bad appointed Eumenes general \ one Polyperehon having 
succeeded Perdiccas in the protectorsUp. Olympian 
too, of whose turbulent spirit we heard in the days of 
Philip, took an active part in the affairs of her grand- 
children. It is difficult, without entering into very 
minute events, to follow the course of these contentions ; 
obscure as they are, even in the best histories of the 
period. The kings, one of whom was in infancy, the 
other quite imbecile, were but cyphers* The generals, 
whether on their side or against them, were but con*' 
tending with each other for empire, without real regard 
to the interests of the princes, or any fear of their au- 
thority. 

Asia was the scene of perpetual warfare, in which An^ 
tigonus ultimately prevailed over his competitors, and 
was the first whom we may rightly consider as succeed^ 
ing to the empire of Alexander. Tn B. C. 315, he fi- 
naliy defeated Eumenes and put him to death. He 
then marched to Babylon, and dispossessed Seleucus, to 
whom those provinces had been assigned. In 814 he 
seized upon Syria,~ Phoenicia, and Judea, notwith- 
standing the resistance of Ptolemy and Cassander. In 
811, he made war upon the Arabs ; but against this ex- 
traordinary people he was as little suceessfal as other 
invaders bad been« Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
led the forces against them ; but unable to effect any 
thing, he proposed a peace, with which they readily com- 
pHed. Demetrius thence marched to the Asphaltic 
Lake, of which he caused exact description to be made, 
and a computation of the profit derived from the 
bitumen taken from it, and from the balm gathered 
from the plantations in that place, the admired Balm of 
Gilead. On receiving his report of it, Antigonns sent 
a party to the lake to bring away all the bitumen they 
could collect. The Arabs gave them no interruption. 
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tin they were carrying off the bitiimeny when they flur^ 
rounded the workmen with their troops* cat them in 
pieces, and took possession of their treasure* This ended 
all attempts against Arabia. 

In 306, Demetrius defeated the fleets of Ptolemy and 
took Cyprus. Thus every where successful, and having 
no more occasion to dissimulate, Antigonus assumed to 
himself the title of king, making his son Demetrius the 
partner of his crowu. On this Seleucus, Cassander, 
Lysimachus, and Ptolemy, also assumed the title of 
kings: all of whom had been oflScers of Alexander's 
army ; and now usurped and divided his distracted em- 
pire. 

Antigonus, a harsh and ambitious though otherwise 
not an unworthy character, had acquired great glory ; 
Demetrius was in the prime of his age, greatly distia* 
guished, and hitherto of good character. The first act 
of their royalty was an expedition into Egypt ; and then 
into Attica and Macedon. The vanity of Demetrius 
grew exorbitant with his successes; and very shortly, 
^ith the vice and debauchery in which he sunk himself, 
brought ruin on himself and his father* 

The rival kings, Cassander, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus, conspired against them. Of what particular 
territory each of these was king, it is impossible to define, 
as their possessions changed with every campaign, accord* 
iog as one or other was successful. The battle of Ipsus, 
fought by these confederate kings against Antigonus and 
his soj], ended the empire of Antigonus. A shower of 
arrows deprived him of life at the age of 84. B. C. 301. 
In 294, through much misfortune, crime and blood-, 
shed, Demetrius, displaced in Asia, possessed himself 
of the throne of Macedon, again become a separate king- 
dom. Neither content with this, nor deserving of it, in 
attempting to recover the dominions of his father, he 
found himself expelled from those be held and obliged to 
throw himself on the mercy of Seleucus. By him he 
was kept in perpetual confinement, but supplied with 
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every* luxury and indulgence, and thus tenninatecl bti 
life in banquets and sports. B. C. 288. 
. A brief account of the affairs of Macedon from thb time 
to the final conquest of it by the Romans, will finish our 
history of what is usually called the Empire of Greece. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSA.6ES OF SCRIPTURE. 



O how I love thy law, — PsALM cxix. 97. 

, Pause there, my soul, a moment, and consider. It 
is one thing to obey a law — another to love it. Obedi- 
ence at its best is but the spirit's acquiescence, not its 
choice. It may be its assent to the law as good, and so 
far a choice — but still it is the reason's choice, not the 
affection's — ^still it has nothing of the character of love. 
How is it with me in this matter? If I am a servant, I 
must needs obey my Master, or I risk to be refused my 
wages and dismissed his service. If I am a child, I 
must needs obey my Father, or I risk to incur chastise- 
ment and privation at his hands. If I am a willing ser* 
vant and a loving child, obedience is uo slavish, hard 
necessity— -it is the spontaneous offering of a grateful 
heart ; conscious, at the same time, of pursuing its own 
interest, while walking in the path of duty. But is this 
airrif it is, there will be some shuflSing and evading 
still, very close and critical examination of the law, with 
much pleading of exemptions. There will be doubtings 
many, and excuses many ; and nice enquiry after cases 
in which we need not follow it, and often a feeling of 
hardship, with certain regrets for what appears a sacrifice. 
No, this is not all. Apart from the duty, apart even 
from the love of him who gave it, I love thy law itself. 
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And why aot? For in itself it is altogether lovely. If 
tbon woaldst forego it, I would not part from it. I 
would macb rather that thy powder enable me to keep it, 
than that thy mercy pardon me the breaking of it. When 
thou bidst me this or forbidstme that, I do not thy plea* 
sare at (he cost of my own ; and while I yield willingly 
because it is thy pleasnre, would rather that it had not 
been. No — it is so we begin our obedience — it is not 
so we end it. In proportion as I become more intimate 
with the law of God, its intrinsic excellenoe and loveli- 
ness appear, and what was once consent, g^ows into 
preference. I would no more be exempted, be excused 
— I would be enabled to fulfil it utterly. The grace that 
sanctifies seems almost more precious now th^n the grBcid 
that pardons — the one dispenses with what I lovor^tbe 
other procures it me. ** O how I love thy law." . But 
where did I learn to love it? Not in that letter which wan 
once against me, and when no longer so, seemed yet too 
higrd for me: neither in the miserable exemplifications 
I have seen of it in myself, and those around me. I saw 
it in Jesus, and then I loved it. I saw the law of God 
as he fulfilled it — I traced it out in his actions, in his 
words^ in all the characters of his humanity— ^nd then I 
saw how beautiful it is ; and I began to love what I be^ 
fore had but endeavoured to obey for love of him who 
gave it. Surely now I would be like him. 

But I would have you without carefulness. — 1 C07 

RINTHIANS Vii. 32. 

Fbw christians — no christians are there apapng ns, 
who are not heard to complain of the withering influence 
of this world's care upon the better hope that is within 
them — how it checks its growth, and blights its blossomfi 
and decays its fruit. We know what we might enjoy ojT 
essential bliss, if these aching cares did not break in upon 
our rest, depress our efforts and engross our minds. We 
struggle to forbid them, and the very effort seems but a 
c^e the more. Has it ever entered into our minds to 
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examine, whether we have not ▼olnntarily chosen 
to ourselves more anxiety than is necessary, by mol- 
tipiying unnecessarily the subjects of our care ? Have 
we added house to house and field to field-Hscheme upon 
scheme and undertaking upon undertaking? That task 
which keeps us in such hurried occupation, who set us 
about it— -God or ourselves? That charge which weij^ 
so heavily on our minds, who appointed us to it? God 
for his purposes, or we for our own? In all that is on our 
hands, are we pursuing the honour of Go^, our own sanc- 
tification, and such commodities as are essential to our 
{>ilgrimage-*-or are we struggling to raise ourselves upon 
a falling world, to found castles on the waves of time, 
and walled cities for the traveller's resting-place? It 
would be well, if we have never done it yet, that we be- 
gm forthwith to examine for what we are careful, and 
for what are our anxieties. Whether or not it be to fulfil 
in simplicity the duties of the station in which providence 
appoints us, and provide for ourselves with decency, 
and gain for ourselves honestly what circumstances make 
essential. Or is it rather the superfluities our sensuality 
has heaped up — ^the display our pride delights in — the 
ti^tne our vanity is so jealous of? Is it from the posses- 
sion, is it from the want of these our cares are derived ? 
For not one in a thousand will it otherwise be found, 
than that the care complained of is about something we 
need not have, something we need not be — something, 
in short, of our own choosing, not of 6od*s appointing or 
requiring. ** Martha, Martha, thou art cumbered about 
tob much serving." — She was preparing entertainment 
for himself, her friend and master. She was in her do- 
mestic duties, innocent no doubt. But they were more 
than was necessary, and left her not at leisure for better 
thingpi. He that would go a journey lightly, takes nothing 
with him but the scrip and staff — he that would lie down 
at. ease, puts off the ornaments that chafe and fetter 
him. The christian is bidden to be careful for nothing. 
It is his duty, therefore, to abridge the occasions of his 
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care. If Heaven send tbem, we shall have Heaven-a 
support in them. If we assume them to ottrselves, not only 
are oar compl^nts anreasonable, but we are guilty of 
all the ill effects of too much care upon our spiritual 
state. 

But how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled^ thai 
thus it must he? — Matthbw xxvi. 54. 

As the ultimate object of the believer's hope is to be 
made like him he believes in, there is nothing so encou- 
raging as to trace in ourselves any, the faintest resem- 
biance to the characters of bis humanity, and watch its 
growth, 90 sadly slow, and yet at times perceptible. One 
point of resemblance to the character of his Lord is cer* 
tainly perceptible in the christian — perceptible at least 
to the consciousness of our own bosoms, is the desire 
and the delight that the Scriptures of God should be 
fulfilled ; so acting upon our tuinds as to reconcile us to 
m^ny adverse circumstances; and of painful and revolt- 
ing as they would be otherwise, rendering them almost ac- 
ceptable. In the Scriptures of Grod are many hard say- 
ii^, written against the natural feelings and desires of 
the human heart — there is much mention of sorrow, re- 
proach, and shame, bitter trials, and severe reproofs*-— 
much from others we would fain avoid-— much of our- 
selves we would rather not believe— much in providence 
we would rather not submit to. But as one by one these 
hard sayings come to be^verified in our experience, how 
sweetly the mind reconciles itself to them in re- 
membering that so the Scripture spoke. Had this 
not been so, how could the Scripture have been ful- 
filled that it must be? In proportion as the mind be- 
comes more spiritual, which is nothing else but to be 
more nearly restored to the lost likeness of its Ood, 
this thought becomes an habitual source of consolation 
and of joy. If this trial had not come upon me, that 
passage had not been true — ^if this infirmity had not ap- 
peared in me, the value of that text had not appeared — 
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if circumstances ' had not required this sacrifice, I had 
wanted one proof of my acceptance with God — if I had 
not suffered this, there had been on^ feature wanting of 
my resemblance to his children. We may go on through 
all that is painful, all that is trying to our nature— ^iye, 
and through all that is grateful to us too— and still the 
one is reconciled, the other is exalted, by the reference 
the heart makes of it to the predicted will of God dis- 
closed to us in Scripture : that word so precious to our 
love, we would not have it not be true, whatever its truth 
may cost ui»-«-we have come to be of God's mind in this 
— we would sooner that heaven and earth should pass 
away, than that one jot or one tittle of his word should 
fail 

Nous etians sous Vesclavage d$s rudiments du monde. — 

Galates iv. 8. 

Lbs jugements du monde, source de tant de chagrins 
pour les mondains, ach^vent encore de consoler une ame 
fiddle. Gar le supplice des amateurs du monde, c^est 
d'etre sans cesse exposes aux jugemens^' e'est-&-dire k 
la censure, k la, derii^on, k la malignit6 les uns des autres. 
On a beau m6priser les hommes: on veut Stre estiinS 
de ceux mSmes qu'on m^prise. On a beau ^tre 6Iev6 
aa^dessus des autres: I'^l^vation nous expose encore 
plus au& regards et anx discours de la multitude, et on 
sent encore pUis vivement les censures de ceux dont oo 
ne devoit attendre que des hommages. On a beau jouir 
des souffrages publics; les m^pris sent beanooup plus 
piquants, qu'ils scat moins communs et plus rares. On 
a beau se venger de ces censures par des censures plus 
TiveStet plusmordantes: la vengeance suppose toujours 
le ress^ntiment et la douleur; et d'ailleurs on estbien 
moins sensible au plaisir de rendre des m6pris, qu'au 
chagrin de les avoir regus. Enfin d^s que vous ne 
vivez que pour le monde, et que vos plaisirs et vos 
chagrins ne dependent que du monde, les jugemens da 
mondiB ne sauroient vous i^tre indifferens. Mais noe 
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• 

ame fi j^le est k convert de ces inqui^tod^. ComiM 
olle De soubaite pas Testime des homines, elle ne craint 
pas leur in6pris: comme elle ne se propose pas de loor 
{daire, elle n'est pas surprise de ne lenr avoir pas pld. 
Hiexi qni la voit est le sent jage qn'elle cndiit, et 
qoi la console au m^me tems des jagements des hommes* 
Sa gloire^ c'est le t^moignage de sa conscience. . Sa 
r^pntation, elle la chercfae dans son devoir. Les sonffra- 
ges du monde, elle les regarde comme r^cneil de la 
vertUy ou comme la recompense du vice ; et sans faire 
m6me attention k ses jagements, elle se contento de lui 
donner des exemples. — Massillon. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XLIX- 

** You are a happy little lamb," said Julia to her pet 
— ^I overheard her, as wrapt in cloth and sable trebly 
folded, I paced up aod down a dozen yards of sunshine, 
better known for such by its brightness than its warmth ; 
cautiously turning short of the termination of the wall, 
lest the east wind should turn its corners. She was. in 
the hall, carefully drying and combing before the stove 
her new-washed lamb, white as the driven snow, and 
tying a scarlet ribbon round its neck. '^You are a 
happy lamb," she said, as she pureed her task, ** to be 
thus fondly petted. Yonder are your bom brethren in 
the field; shivering in the wind and cradled in snow. 
No one washes them but the evening dew. The shep- 
herd makes them no better bed than the dry straw, and 
feeds them with nothing but the fresh cut grass. While 
here are you, little thing, living in ladies' bowers, and 
fed on sweet-meats, and bedded in flannel, and decked 
with scarlet, and preferred to such high company. I 
wonder at you, if you are not grateful for your destiny." 
Whether this address excited any train of reflection 
in the mind of the pet lamb, I am not informed — ^in 

VOL. IX. 
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mine it did. Is it a happy little lamb, I thought — ^the 
happier for the distinction conferred on it, in separation 
from its kith and kin? It seemed a speculation worth 
pursuing — I forgot that the east wind would turp the 
comers, and proceeded full to the terminatipn of the 
gravel walk, to look after the condition of the lambs in 
the field. They were each one on the sunny side of its 
patient mother, as she stood silent and motionless against 
the wind. The careful shepherd had foddered them as 
closely as he could, and sheltered them round with hur* 
dies ; but still they shivered in the blast, the half -thawed 
snow was under their feet, and the green blade but 
barely visible — its deficiency supplied by fresh-pulled 
turnips. 

" Julia is then right, I suppose — this is what her lamb 
was born to. She took it from the mother that has 
twins ; and yonder, with fleece uncombed and neck un- 
adorned, fed on turnips and shivering in the breeze, 
stands the twin brother of the pet. Now is it assuredly 
a happy lamb, preferred to such a destiny.'' I returned, 
and found Julia's favourite gently reposed on the soft 
matting beside the stove, in honourable company with 
the French lap-dog. But the train of my reflection was 
not ended. In idea 1 saw this Iamb grown into a large 
uncomely sheep — no pet for a lady, certainly — and as 
certainly then to be sent back into the flock, and ^bide 
the common lot. I did not exactly suppose high-bred 
feelings, or intellectual refinements, wounded pride or 
mortified recollections, would subject the animal to 
months of mental misery : but in the measure of its ca- 
pacity to sufier, I did imagine it a stranger among its 
kindred, shunned by them as an alien, unused to sleep 
on sods or feed on turnips, and consequently more 
exposed to cold and hunger than its hardy companions. 
And with perfect certainty, I saw it led like them to the 
slaughter, sold to the same ignominy, doomed to the same 
knife, without care or question of its nobler breeding. 
Was it a happy lamb ? 
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The decision does not signify. No lamb^ since the 
be^QDing of time> has been called npon to choose be« 
tween the company of its kin, and the fellowship of the 
iap-dog — and till the end of it/ no mother sheep will 
have occasion to determine whether her offspring shall 
be bred in the sheep-fold or the lady's bower. While I 
was tracing the destiny of the innocent bmte^ I was 
really contemplating that of its mistress, and many others 
within my observation. For who that views reflectively 
the aspect of society in the present day, but mast be 
struck with the endeavour visible throughout it, to ttirust 
ourselves, to thrust our children oiit of the place that 
providence bas designed them foi'/into some other that 
seems to be more happy, more elevated, or more hononr- 
able ; to make them something that their fathers are not, 
to give them tastes and habits above their birthright, and 
procure for them other society than that of their equals. 
1. believe, it is a losing g^me, even to the calculators of 
tiiis world-^to the heirs of immortality, I am persuaded it 
is a sinful one, and as such am induced to speak of it. 
This struggle to be thought, to seem, to be, whether we 
consider the stake that is played for, the means that are 
used, or tbe risk of tho venture, is utteriy opposed to 
the tone ^nd principle of a christian mind, and in- 
compatible altogether with the requisitions of a holy life. 

I know no better illustration of my meaning, than the 
situation and character of Julia Arnot. Her parents 
lived retired on a secure income of five hundred a year 
««^wheiher originally acquired in trade, in arts of war, or 
arts of peace, I do not know — ^nobody in the town of W. 
kaew, aiiid ;therefOre it did not signify. Their incomo 
was sufficient for theur habits of life, and was the certain 
iioberitance of their only child. Moderate, retired, and 
religious in their habits, heaven's blessing was on their 
Btore ; and they had no desires for themselves beyond 

their picturesque cottage at the entrance of W ', 

their garden, their little paddock, and their cows. They 
had to spare, moreover; They had milk and broken 
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victuals for the hnDgry, kind words for the lufflicted, 
aad pious counsel for the unwise* They were excellent 
and beloved ; there was no appearance of having fallen 
from a higher station; neither was there lowness or 
rudeness to betray a mean originaU Julia in this home 
might have been the happiest of human beings. Every 
'thing she could reasonably desire, every thing, I must 
think, a christian woman is justified in desiring, was 
within her reach. Nay-^all things are by comparison; 

and in the little town of W , among the ten children 

of the vicar, and the seven daughters of the apothecary, 
and other expectants of like doubtful dividends, JuUa 
Amot, heiress of five hundred a year, was prima donna. 
Aud Julia too might have been first in better things than 
wealth. Providence had richly graced her; she was 
good and she was lovely, she was benevolent and*-^I 
would say, that she was pioud — but God has said. If any 
nan love the things of the world, the love of God is hot 
in him. The things of the world are many — ^but if some 
may be more peculiarly called so than others, it must be 
those factitious advantages, the whole value of which 
depends on convention and the worid*s opinioUi. I 
would rather not say whether Julia Amot was pious. 
. I must be l^ef, for I mean to draw a dcetch, and not 
to write a story. These happy people had no bitter hi 
.their cfip, but that they prepared for themselves, or 
rather fop: their child. They were curst, for I can call it 
nothing less, with a desire to elevate her station in life, 
and place her in society above their own* Was this a 
bfameable desire ? I know that the world will say it was 
not. I know that from one end of society to the ^tber, 
from the plodding tradesman, who stints himself to bring 
up his sons to a profession, to the prosperous commoner 
whose chariot wheels go heavily, because there is no 
coronet on the pannels, the elevation of our children is 
considered a legitimate object of parental care. There 
is another view of it, however, to the deep-searchiog eye 
of truth. If the iMgher paths of life be thp safer waya to 



keaven, if the distioctions of earth be badges of heaven's 
favour^ if the exalted and admired o^ men be more ahel- 
lered from temptation, and more incited to holiness, then 
elevation in the scale is a legitimate object of desire. 
If precisely the contrary of this be the cajje — if God 
feeds the poor while the rich are sent empty away, if 
not many great, not many wise or learned have been 
called, if they who sow to the flesh are to reap a harvest 
of corruption, if honours are a temptation and riches a 
snare — if He, in whose footsteps we desire to walk, 
chose to himself the lowest path, and chose his followers 
there, and left them there, and bequeathed lowliness 
'and poverty for their inheritance to the end of time — ^if 
this is so, how can the elevation of our children above the 
sphere in which providence has placed them, be a rea- 
sonable oljject of desire ? 

' Julia's parents thought it so. How it came first into 
their heads, I do not know ; unless it was at her christen- 
ing, when lord Macdougal, an early patron of the family, 
stood god-father by proxy, and Macdougal was given 
her for a second name. In the same course of good or 
evil fortune, a certain Sir Peter Paulett lived with his 

family at a large place, within a few miles of W . 

His children were of the age of the littie Julia ; they 
looked at each other at church ; they met with their 
nurses in the fields; and ultimately, when the Miss 
Panletts were particularly good, they were allowed to 
have Julia Arnot home to play with them. The parents, 
instead of perceiving, as they might have dooe, the 
growth of ambition and vanity from these visits, began 
to perceive in them the destination? of their Julia to a 
higher sphere of life. And why not? She would have 
an independence — as much , as the usual fortune of a 
peer's daughter. By a little more frugality at home, they 
could give her a polished education.** She could be sent to a 
faishionable school to make connexion with genteel girls ; 
they could keep her up alittle from the youog people of 
thd town ; and no doiibt . she would continue to be no- 

c 3 
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ticed at tbe Hall Mrbeil she grew up. If piety ever 
.peired that at the fhshioD^Ue s^hooi she would learn the 
tooe and temper of the world they had renounced for 
.her» that at the Hall she would learn tastes and desires 
their small competency would be insufficient to gratify, 
that the polish of her education might be at the cost of 
that holy simplicity she would have imbibed from their 
example, it was silenced by the plea that she would have 
at) extended sphere of usefulness, that the favour of God 
is not confined to station, that low society can never be 
essential to the cultivation of religious principle. What 
then b fow society^ that thing of all others a parent may 
reasonably dread and religiously avoid 1 Is it not a thing 
of comparison ? Can any one be lowered by the society 
of th^' equals? The children of the peer are in low so^ 
oiety if he associates them with the children of his 
tradesmen, though honester men, it may be, and wiser than 
himself. The tradesmen's children are in low society if 
companioned with the day-labourer and mechanic; and 
these agcun have a precedence which they would dis- 
honour by association with the vagabond pauper. The 
children of God — would that they always thought so — 
are in low society whenever they choose their fellowship 
with those who know him not, however high may be 
their rank above them. 

Julia's parents did not think so. Ail these plans 
were executed, and, strange to say, they all succeeded. 
.Julia went to school in London ; she was clever and 
gained credit, she was amiable and gained friends ; she 
formed friendship and correspondence with girls of rank 
and fortune, superior to her own ; she came back polished 
'and accomplished; and she was received at the Hall, 
the favourite companion of the Miss Pauletts. 

Was Julia a happy girl? the happier for her separa- 
tion from kith and kin? There were those who tboagbt 
so. The young ladies of W. thought so-— and mistaking 
the soreness of their own envy for wounds inflicted by 
another's pride, instead of friends by whom she might 
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^have beea eherished^ and whom she might have led to 
^ycry good, they became her unprovaked epeniiwu The 
youDg gentlemen of W. thought so — and where equal for- 
tunes might kavepromised suitable alliance and permanent 
domestic happiness, k was impossible to suppose Miss 
Arnot woald condescend. The parents — ^I am not sure 
what they thought.by this time — a parent's eye is keen 
to read tlie bosom of a child — a Christian's eye is keen 
to perceive the punishment of his own errors* I can 
only relate what I witnessed* 

Every day I witnessed the struggle between duty and 
feeling*— between pride and circumstance — between the 
desire of being, and the consciousness of not being. The 
demon of Gentility or Ungentility—^for T can scarcely 
tell which it was, that poor Julia's imagination had em- 
bodied to be its perpetual.tonnent — haunted her in city 
and in field, when she sat in the house, and when she 
walked by the way, alone or in company, Sunday and 
working day — nothing couTd equal the torment of this 
merciless poursuivant. From the most frivolous amusor* 
ment to the most important of duties, there was nothing 
it did not meddle with. 

Julia had too much mind to care for dress. She had 
not the smallest pleasure in it for its own sake. But 
then the dread of being ungentecl — one must conform to 
the society one lives in. Her allowance ran short — she 
could not bear to see it thus expended— she hated the 
selfish and useless purchases — but what could she do 2 
She must be dressed genteelly, and be Uke her compa^ 
nions. I saw her one day in a predicament upon thiB 
matter.; She went to buy a bonnet. She had but two 
guineas in the world, and one was reserved for soitt« 
more important purposes. There were two bondets— f 
they were alike in shs^pe, equally tasteful, and equally 
becoming — but one was of straw, and the other of Leg- 
horn ; the one was a guinea, the other exceeded two. 
She had really no choice between them. But the town 
ladies all wore straw**-tt was so ungenteel — all her 



friends wore the Leghorn, apd she was obliged to have 
it, though it left her in arrepirs, deprived her of a real 
gratification in the expenditare of the second g^ioea, 
and obliged her to fail of a promise she had given. 

Jalia was invited to visit one of her school-fellows in 
London. This she would have delighted in-^but how 
to get there? Her father had no carriage-^e could not 
afford to let her travel post. Coaches passed the door 
— ^but then how ungenteel. She could not possibly 
arrive at Lady B.'s in a stage coach. None of her ac- 
quaintance would do so. A similar feeling kept her at 
home on another occasion. To Sir Peter Paolett's 
balls and fashionable parties, the principles of Julia's 
parents did not allow of her going. But Sir Peter was, 
in these parts, the patron of every thing. ** For a county 
ball, he filled his house with <lancers; for an assize with 
judges; and for a Bible-meeting with saints, as be 
called them — and valued them all alike. It was on one 
of these latter occasions, that certain distinguished per- 
sons were to be there — distinguished, it is true, by rank 
and talent, but more distinguished for active charity and 
holy devotedness to God. This was a party to which 
Julia Arnot might come, and she was kindly pressed. 
Her heart panted to be among persons whose names she 
had heard and reverenced so long. But, poor child! 
what could she do! There was nobody to fetch her 
home but John, the cowherd, a decent and trusty man, 
the only one her father kept. How very genteel it 
would be for him to appear among the footmen of Lord 
R. and the Marquis of C. The thing was impossible — 
one must have respect to the decency of life, were it only 
for the sake of one's genteel connexions. 

Julia was an active, healthy girl, and had as good an 
appetite as other ladies ; but this besetting demon could 
not, some way or other, let her perform in peace even 
these vulgar functions of humanity. There were certain 
things at her father's table very good dud pleasing to the 
taste, which it was ungenteel to eat, and not polite to 
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drbk; bat what I was going to notice was, that her 
parents^ being elderly and of country habiU, liked to dine 
at two o'clock. Julia's appetite had no objection to tbi9 
whatever, for it was used to notlung else. The first 
few days I was with them, I could not think why the 
fidgets seized upon her from the time the cloth was laid 
till it was removed — why she bolted her food ULe a cat 
that fears a surprise — why she sat edgeways on hci 
chair to watch the window — and wfary she reco^wred het 
ease as soon as dinner was over, like one escaped from 
purgatory. It was because it was so ungenteel to dine 
at two o'clock. Suppose the Miss Pauletts should Come 
in — ^wkat would they think 1 They must see the dinner 
as they passed the window; or, if not, the house was so 
small, they must smell it. I have reason to believe this 
perpetual uneasiness during the progress of mastication, 
subjected the young lady to frequent fits of indi- 
gestion* 

There happened to be two churches in the town of W« 

as there are in many towns. Both had been conse* 

crated by the bishop, both had the service performed 

with propriety, and both were filled by men of education 

and character. But for some reason fully understood 

only to Julia and her evil spirit, though others might by 

possibility guess at it, both were not equally genteel, 

Julia's parents attended at St. PauFs, because they there 

heard the boldest and the purest truth. Julia, from 

education and from principle, preferred it too. The 

rector of St. Paul's was the more learned and more 

eloquent preacher — but still St. Peter's was , the more 

fashionable church. With umbrella and clogs as she 

hastened to the one, Julia passed the carriages going to 

the other, and hung down her head for shame. As she 

passed through the crowd of poor that lined the aisles, she 

had an involuntary sense of degradation. She was not 

ashamed of her principles, or of the doctrine she went to 

hear, but she was ashamed of the congregation. She 

would not have blushed to hear it said^ none but Me- 
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thodists woDt to St. BaqI's ; but she was ashamed when 
it was said, none bnt valgar people frequented it. I do 
hot say she therefore left her charch — ^I hope she never 
will — but she went not ever to the service with an undis- 
turbed and tranquil mind. 

One day I found the young lady in the parlour in 
deep and seeming sad consideration ; a parcel before her 
on the table. ** I cannot tell what to do/' she said to 
me. ** Dame Wenham is very ill-^-she has nothing to 
eat, and they want flannel to wrap her in. I have things 
here ready for her, but John is gone to market, and 
Sarah is washing, and I have nobody to take them.*! 
*' Take them yourself,'' I replied: "it is not farther 
than your usual walk, and -this parcel is of no great 
weight." " That is what I was thinking of,'' taking up 
the bundle, " the woman is suffering — ^perhaps dying — 
I would not mind carrying it three times as far, bnt," 
laying it down again, ** it is so ungenteel to carry par- 
cels-^I cannot be sure of not meeting any body." I 
offered to go with her, and bear the obnoxious burden 
through the town, but was surprised to see she still 
hesitated. " Well, Julia, what is the matter now? We 
are losing time, and you say the woman is suffering." 
** 1 am thinking," she replied— I am happy to say, blush- 
ing for herself the while — *' I am thinking if any body 
sees us, it will be quite as ungenteel to be walking with 
you and die • parcel in your hand, as if I carried it 
myself/' '' Then ring for your footman, Julia," I replied) 
half angrily. " Indeed I wish I had one," she said, half 
angry too. ^^ And why have yon not one? It is very 
ungenteel." " We cannot afford it ; yon know we are 
not rich." " But then how came you not to be rich ? 
Your friends at the Hall — ^" Julia now perceived my 
bearing— ^he saw I wanted her to say that providence 
had assigned it otherwise — she blushed and was silenh 
^'My deargirl," I said, "examine your heart, and see if it is 
not in actual rebellion against heaven for the portion as- 
«gned you upon earth. And what a portion is it ! Yifa 
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have not a single want, but those of vanity-^yoa have 
not a single difficulty, a single care, but those you have 
preated for yourself. And this is the beneficent alloti- 
ment of which you dare to be ashamed— ^nd you hesitate 
in an act of duty, lest people should observe that you 
are — where God has placed you," 

These were the outward appearances of Julia's be- 
setting misery — few, doubtless, in comparison with its 
actings in her own bo$om. I appeal to any lady, simi^ 
larly possessed with the demon of gentility without ade- 
quate means, to say how many pleasant moments it. em- 
bitters, how many duties it suspends, how much false- 
hood and subterfuge it induces, and how much of sinful 
passion kindles in her heart: my tale runs long, and 
space is running short. ' .^ 

. It may be said that I have painted only the disad- 
vantages of keeping good company ; which, admitting 
there be some, are yet over-balanced by the gain. Julia, 
with her friends, sharing their advantages and enjoying 
their society, might feel herself repaid for occasional 
difficulties at home. 

In case any young lady should not know what sort of 
happiness she misses by keeping her station and asso- 
ciating with her equals, it would be worth while to de- 
scribe it. I wish I could. I would measure the mo- 
ments in which Julia's vanity was gratified, against those 
in which it was mortified-*— the hours in which she en- 
joyed the good society, against those in which she 
endured it because it was so called — ;the times of gratir 
tude to Heaven for the advantages afibrded her, against 
those of self-reproach for the sins she was betrayed into 
-—the consciousness of moving in society above herself, 
against the consciousness of being below the society she 
moved in — the pleasure of seeming to be somebody, 
against the fear of being discovered to be nobody. I 
should be obliged to any lady who has tried it, to draw 
this picture for me, and I will insert it in some future 
number. : At present I have more serious matter. 
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llie iamb wifli whose destiny I began my story, seemed 
for a little wh3e to have the advantage of his fellows: m 
t>ne season he grew to be a sheep, exposed to the same 
evils, and in anodier shared their fate. The distinctions of 
society are nothing more than this. Whether it is or is 
not a temporal advantage to stand a little higher in the 
scale, has never been decided; it cannot, because we 
have no weights, or scale of measurement, by which the 
happiness of individuals can be compared ; and if we 
had, it mast be the happiness of the class and not of any 
indtvidaabin it. But this we know most certainly. 
Sevation in life is no security against its severer evils ; 
in many cases, it is a greater exposure to them, and a 
fearful increase of their bitterness. And we know, that 
one brief season passed, the converging paths of life, so 
seeming distant once, meet in a point and terminate. 
And thus again I say, the high things of the world — ^I 
speak comparatively, I mean any thing above the point 
where heaven has placed us — are not legitimate objects 
of a Christian's aim. And surely religious parents, who 
make it an object of pursuit, or even of desire, to bring 
up their children above their situation, and seek con- 
nexion for them in a higher circle, are forgetful alto- 
gether of the first principles of their profession — ^renun- 
eiation of the pomps and vanities of the world — ^all in it 
that tends not to godliness, and comes not from God. 
And yet daily for this object, in our christian world, 
we see principle sacrificed, peace of mind foregone, 
contamination risked, usefulness abridged, duties neg- 
lected, ^doabtfnl practices connived at, selfish expen- 
diture encouraged, the bosom harassed with perpetual 
straggle against opposing fortunes — ^for no better 
object than to gain for our children a little more of 
diat on which a woe has been many times pronounced 
of Grod, but never yet a blessing. 
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SKETCHES OF BIOGRAPHY. 



State of the Reformation at the time of Luther* 

appearance. 

Intended to connect the Biographical Sketches. 



Th£ invention of printing at this period of the refor- 
mation, is one of those opportune events which cannot 
fail to be attributed to the directing hand of Heaven, 
Humanly speaking, the reformation could scarcely hava 
been eifected without it ; and all contemporary writers 
speak of it as the irresistible engine of Mmighty wisdom, 
s^;ainst which the papacy could not maintain itself. It 
is a frequent expression of those writers, " that either the 
Pope must abolish printing, or printing would root him 
out." ** Touching the time/' observes a writer of that 
period, ** of this faculty being given to the use of man, 
this is to be remarked. The Bishops of Rome, in full 
councU at Constance, had condemned poor John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague to death for heresy — they had 
subdued the Bohemians and all the world to the authority 
of the Romish See, and had made all Christian people 
vassals of the same ; so that the matter was past, not only 
the power of all^men, but the hope also of any man to be re- 
covered. In this very time, so dangerous and desperate, 
where man's power could do no more ; there the blessed 
wisdom and omnipotent power of the Lord began to woric 
for his church, not with sword and target, to subdue his 
exalted adversary, but with printing, writing and reading, 
to convince darkness by light, error by truth, ignorance 
by learning. For that hereby tongues are known, know- 
ledge groweth, judgment increaseth, books are dis- 
persed, the Scriptures are seen, the doctors be read, 
stories be opened, times compared, truth discerned, 
falsehood detected, and with finger pointed ; and all, as I 
said, through the benefit of printing* Wherefore I sup- 
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posoi thai either the Pope mast aboHsb printing, or he 
must seek a new world to reign over : for eke, as the 
world standethy printing doubtless will abolish him. In 
former days books were scarce, and also of snch excessive 
price, that few coald attain to the buying, fewer to ike 
reading and studying thereof; which books, now, by the 
means of this art, are made easy unto all men. Ye 
heard before how Nicholas Belward bought a new Tes- 
tament in those days for four marks and forfy peaee ; 
whereas now the same price will serve well forty: porsen^ 
with so many books.** 

The accounts of the scarcity of books just previous to 
this invention, are sufficiently curious—'' The Archbishop 
of Armagh complains, that the be^;ing friars, throu^ 
their privileges obtained of the popes, to preach, to hear 
confessions, and to bury, and tiuongh their charters of 
impropriations, did grow thereby to such gveat licheB 
and possessions, that no book could stir of any sci- 
ence, either of divinity, law, or physic, bat they ware 
both able and ready .to buy it up. So that every ceo* 
vent, having a great library full stuffed and famished 
with all sorts of books, and being so many convents 
within the realm, and in every convent so many friam, 
increasing daily more and more, by reason thereof it 
came to pass, that very few books, or none at all, remained 
for other students. He himself sent forth to the Uni» 
versities some of his own priests or chaplains, who, send- 
ing him word again that they could neither find the Bible, 
nor any other g^d profitable book of divinity meet for 
their study, therefore were minded to return home to 
their country.'' 

From the time of which we spoke at the conclusion of 
Lord Cobbam's life, the refiMrmation continued to struggle 
forward amid every contrivance of cruel and subtle pre- 
vention. The reformed now began to be known among 
themselves by the name of ibnoion men, ox just fast msn ; 
as afterwards by that of protestants. ''As they were sim- 
ple,and yet not uncircumspect in their doings,sothenrafty 



«evpMit» ibeiag mofre wily thao they, by froadalent snbtUiy 
did to oircuiiiveiit tlien^ that they caQsed the wife to 
detect 4he husb&iid, the husband the wife ; the Neither the 
daughter, the daughter the fiather, the brother to diselofe 
tiie brotiier, the seighbour the n^hbour. Mekher weie 
ihere aiiy assemblies or readings kept, but bath the per- 
sons and Also the books were known : neither was any 
wrd so daaely spoken, nor article mentioned, but H was 
diacMMnesed. So sdbiiUy and sldgbtly these catiioiic pre- 
JatesiUd^ae tiieiriQq«iisitioas and examinations^ tfaait ao- 
thiag was ilone or said among these inoum men, for 
Meeo «r .twenty yeans before, so oovertly, bat it was 
brought ^ Jength to their ioteUigenoe.'' It appears that 
&» pmcipal points at this time, and before the circa- 
bdionof Luther's works, in which the known men resisted 
the jchnroh^ authorify, were pilgrimage, adomlion of 
iaiDts,4aeailing Scripture in English, and the veal presence 
'in the saanunent. The lbttowi)ttg:piitere of ihe ciroum- 
"Stmces of Lather's appearance is extremely intwestinp , 
«ad oakulated to coraectibe erroneous statementsKif lOiur 
•«aiimosr Ui^ries ; which is our mo&fe for introducing it 
here atiengfth ; aware as we are of ilhe fidae impiesmas 
thos&bistoriesteaive i^>on the -mind. 

** And hercia we hme first to behold the admicafale 
awrk jof Gods wisdom. For as the first decay and 
'nda ai the cbnrch .-befoore began ef rude ignoranoe, and 
iadi of knowle^^ in teachers ; so to restore the churoh 
again by doctrine and learning, it pleased Ood to Oficii 
to anuijthe art. ofprialing, the time whereof was i^rtly 
lifter the burmng of fiass and Jerome* PrinfCkig beki^ 
opened, immediately ministered unto the church tfie in- 
struffiesis and .tools of learning and knowledge, which 
wiere good books <and authors, which before lay hid and 
anknawn. The sci^ce of printing bek^ found, imme- 
rdiately folbwed the grace of God, which stirred up good 
iritsapt^te conceive the tight of knowledge and of jodg- 
•iMiit:; by wbidi light, ^darkiiess b^an to be espied, and 
jgnpranoe to be detected, truth from erroTt raligion from 
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superstition to be discerned, as is above more largely di»- 
ooursedy where was toacbed the inventing of printing. 

''Furthermore, after these wits, stirred up of Grod, fol- 
lowed other men, increasing daily more and more in sci- 
ence, in tongues, and perfection of knowledge ; who now 
were able, not only to discern in matters of judgment, 
but also were so armed and furnished with the help of 
good letters, that they did encounter also with the adver- 
sary, sustaining the cause and defence of learning against 
barbarity, of verity against error ; of true religion against 
superstition. In the number of whom, amongst many 
others, here unnamed, were Picus, and Franciscos Miran- 
dala, Laurentius Valla, Franciscus Petrarcha, Wesalia- 
nns, Renclinus, Grocinus, Coletus, Rhenanus, Erasmus, 
&c. Who after that, by their learned writings and labo- 
rious travail, they had opened a window of light unto the 
worid, and had made, as it were, a way more ready for 
others to come after; immediately, according to God's 
gracious appointment, followed Martin Luther, with 
athers after him, by whose ministry it pleased the Lord 
to work a more full reformation of his church. This 
appears to me, and may no less appear to all godly 
men, to be noted, not without great admiration, that 
seeing this foresaid Romish bishop hath had many ene- 
mies and gainsayers continually from time to time, both 
speaking and working, preaching and writing against 
him, yet notwithstanding never could any prevail before 
the coming of this man. The cause whereof, although it 
be secretly known to God, and not unto men, yet so far 
, as men by conjectures may suppose, it may thus not un- 
likely be thought: that whereas other men before^ him, 
speaking against the pomp, pride, and avarice of the 
bishop of Rome, charged him only or most specially with 
examtples and manners of life, Luther went further with 
him, charging him not with life, but with his learning; 
not with his doings, but with his doctrine ; not pickuig 
at the rind, but plucking up the rdot; not seeking the man, 
but shaking his sedt; yea, and charging him with plain 
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liefeqr, as pre^didnl aad resisting plainly agmst (be 
blood of Christy contrary to fhe trae soase md direct under- 
standing of the sacred testament of 6od*s holy word. For 
whereas the foundation of omrfaith, grounded upon Holy 
Scripture, teacheth and leadeth us to be justified only by 
the worthiness of Christ, and the only price of his blood; 
the Pope, proceeding with a contrary doctrine, teaches us 
otherwise to seek our salvation, not by Christ alone, but 
by the way of men's meriting and deserving by works. 
Martin Luther therefore arguing and reducing things to 
the foundation and touchstone of the Scriptures, opened 
the eyes of many which before were drowned in darkness. 
Wliereapon' it camiot be expressed what joy, comfort, 
aad BOBsoiaition came to the hearts of men, some lying 
in darkness and ig&oraooe, some waHowing in sin; some 
beiu^ in despair, some macerating themselves by works, 
and soiae presuming upon their own righteousness to 
behold that glorious benefit of tfa^ great liberty and fi>ee 
jnstificatioQ set aipan Christ Jesus. And briefly to speak, 
the more glorious the benefiit of this doctrine appeared 
^ to the world after long ignorance, the greater persec«- 
tion followed upon the same. And where the elect of 
God took most comfort and salvation, thereof the adver- 
saries topk most matter of vexation and disturbance,; as 
eommonly we. see the word of God to bring with it ever 
dissentioa and perturbation ; and therefore, truly it was 
said of Christ, "That he came not to Itiring peace on 
earth, but a sword." Aim} this was the cause why that 
after the doctrine and preaclung of liather, so grest 
troubles and persecutions fblbwed in all quarters of the 
world : whereby rose great disquietude among the pre* 
kites, and jonany laws and decrees w^e inade, to over- 
throw the same by cruel handling of many good and 
Christian men. Thus while authority, anned with laws 
aod vigour, did strive against simple verity, lamentaUo 
it was to hear, bow many poor men were troubled and 
went to wreck-, some tossed from place to place, some 
exiled out of the land for fear, some Caused to abjure, 
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some driven to caves in woods, some racked with torr 
ment, and some pursued to death with faggot and fire/^ 



SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 



ESSAY THE SIXTH. 



Doric Order* 

Thb Doric is allowed to be the most ancient of the five 
Orders of Architecture. Vitruvius g^ves the -following 
account of its origin — the only account we have, and ge- 
nerally considered to be fabulous. He says that Doras, 
the son of Hellen and the nymph Opticos, built a tem- 
ple of Juno in Argos, which, by accident, no rule of pro- 
portion being known, came to be of this kind. The 
Ionian colonists on their arrival in Asia wishing to 
erect a temple to Apollo, and being ignorant of the me- 
thod of proceeding, bethought themselves of measuring 
the human foot, and having discovered that it was about 
the sixth part of a man's height, they at once adopted this 
proportion, which henceforth they called Doric ; invent- 
ing at the same time one of more slender proportions to 
imitate the female form, to be called by their own name. 
Beside the want of authority for this tradition, it is dis- 
proved by the mojst ancient specimetis of Doric Columns 
being of very different dimensions ; those found in the 
antiquities of PsBstum^ Sicily, Ionia, and Athens, not 
exceeding in height four diameters, or four and a half. 

The Doric temples, built in Athens in the time of 
Pericles, have the Columns of five and a half diameters 
in height ; while in the temple of Augustus at Athens, 
they are of six diameters. In more modern buildings 
they are of eight; and have also a base, which the 
ancient Doric never had-— a proof, as it is considered, of 
the antiquity of the Order. 
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Whether the flutiDg, so often used in the Doric Colaoui, 
originaUy belonged to it, is not known ; but some of the 
oldest remaining specimens are fluted. It has been con- ' 
jectured, but without authority, that these flutings were 
intended for, resting-places for the warriprs' spears. 

The Triglyph, Pfate 6, which is characteristic of the 
Doric Order, is thus accounted for by Vitruvius. ''In 
buildinfc, they laid the beams from the interior wall to the 
exterior parts» and as much df the beam as appeared un- 
handsome, was sawed off: which, not having a pleasing 
effect, they made tablets, like the Triglyphs now in use, 
and fixed them against the sawed end. The Triglyph 
and Metope haying thus their origin in wood- work, 
were afterwards imitated in stone. The same accident 
is made to account for the Gutt» or Drops, which are 
supposed to be. the heads of large nails, used to fix the 
beams. A bulk's skull, or other ornament, was often 
placed on the Metope, between the Triglyphs. 

In modern buildings of the Doric Order, the propor- 
tions are, for the Column* including the Capital and Base^ 
sixteen Modules ; and the height of the Entablature four 
Modules. W'e have observed that the ancient Doric 
had no base : but in Fig. 2, Plate 6, we have a base 
which is DOW applied to it ; and which also represents the 
fluting of the shaft, extending sometimes the whole height, 
sometimes only a part. 



CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 

CONVERSATION XXV. 

Chailk— Alcyonium— MantelUa— Ananchytes. 

Mat.-— In our late conversation on the Chalk forma- 
tion, you mentioned Alcyoniom more than once— I think 
this is not a fossil with which we are acquainted. 



II R8« L.-«^t b an ttainwl somet b iMg np proaehiwg tothe 
Spooge* Ofmie, a^rery ewrioas form fovnd in tbe ChaNc, 
I hare hero a specimen. f%r. 1, Plnte 24. ft is fised to 
tke gronnd hj tlie root, and rises in llie form of a fimnc)* 
The external coat is ^^oviposed of Brascalar tkres, whidi 
have the power of dilating and contractiBg. The inte- 
rior is composed of small tubes, passing throogh the 
lannel-shaped cavity, terminating on the surface in snaS 
eircnlar openings : each of the tabefs was probably Ae 
abode of a Polypus. 

Mat. — ^Thid is a curious animal ; I suf^pose an extinct 
species. 

Mrs. Lw — All those of tbe Chalk Strata are const* 
dered to be so, and some are even of unbftown genera. 
Here is another strange animal qake peonKar to the 
Chalk. It is called Mantellia— Fi^^. 2. Fig. 8, is an 
Anaachytes, a species of Echinus found only in Chalk, 
and never seen recent. 

Mat.— 'Does the Chalk contain fotsKrits of «fiperior 
animals. 

Mrs. Lu — It is said to 4x>ntain many species of F^ ; 
the teeth of a species of Shark ; and some varieties of 
palates not betooging to any known genera. **The 
examination of the fossil remains in this stratnm and 
those above it, leads to eoedusioiis of much tntere^ and 
importance. In the strata upon the coast of Dorset- 
shire, below the chalk, we find the remains of Crocodiles 
and Alligators ; but there are no fossil relicks of mammi- 
ferous land animals, either here or in the Chalk itself; 
whence it has been concluded, that oviparous quad- 
rupeds are of more ancient date than those of the vi- 
viparous class, and that dry lands and fresh waters ex- 
isted before the formation of our present Chalk. In the 
vicinity of Paris, the Chalk is covered by a coarse Shell- 
limestone, in which the bones of mammiferotis sea ani- 
mals have been found by Cuvier : but no bones of mam- 
miferotis land quadrupeds occur, till we reach the more 
recent and superiocumbent Strata." 
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Anne. — ^The cbalk districts are generally barren, I 
tbini. 

Mrs, L. — Generally, wben tbere is no soil above tbe 
Cbalk : and yon may observe it covered with flint-stones, 
whicb appJBar to bave been wasbed out of tbe Cbalk. 
There is every where an appearance of destraction after 
tbe Chalk was deposited ; and also of a pause before tbe 
materials were deposited above it, in places where the 
Cbalk is covered. ''In general, an interval seems to 
have taken place between the completion of the Chalk 
formation, and tbe deposition of those which rest upon 
it : and the surface of the Cbalk, at its junction with tbe 
Clay above it, usually bears marks of having undergone 
a partial destruction at that period ; a bed of ruins being 
spread over it, chiefly of flints washed oiit of tbe 'mass, 
and the surface being worn into frequent cavities of con- 
siderable depth, filled with tbe same ruins. At some 
places the surface is remarkable for deep indentations on 
its surface, which, on examination, are ascertained to be 
furrows and cavities, apparently occasioned by the pow- 
erful action of water on tbe surface of tbe Chalk, before 
the Clay and Sand were laid over it. 

Tbe Cbalk Strata are, I believe, by tbe best arrange- 
ments, considered as tbe last of tbe Secondary Strata, 
those above being called Floetz, or Flat, from their bori* 
zontal position, or Alluvial deposits. But the divisions 
are so arbitrary and uncertain, you must not attach 
much importance to this. 

In tbe clifis of Dover considerable beds of solid Flint 
bave been found among tbe Cbalk. In a quarry in Wilt- 
shire a block of Chalk Stone was found sufficiently hard 
to be cut into slabs for chimney-pieces : this must doubt- 
less be occasioned by tbe admixture of siliceous matter 
with the Chalk. 

Mat. — I hope we shall have an opportunity of ex^ 
amining a Chalk district, in some of our excursions to 
the coast. 

Mrs. Xh — ^Tbis may be welt done either at Dover, or 
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B^aelij Head, .sod in many oAmt pkwes. No wl^ra 
better than in the Isle of Wight, of the Southern «ofl0t 
of wUefa I can riiow grou a Bectioii, ezhibiCiDg aot -Mily 
the Chalk, bat the prenoas Strata eonndeped in oar late 
oeoyersatioiiB, since I drowed yoa a section of ttie 
Oolitic Series. It is ia the neigbboarhood of St Catba- 
fine's. The opper region of the IhUs ceastfts of Chalk 
and Marie, the second of GrreeoHiittd aad the low^ of 
IroB-saad. By the falUog cf these strato one ei^er^' &e 
4>thfi^, abeaatifal scene of oonfiisieB 4s aaabibited, kaoiw 
hj the same of ti^ Undeidiff: Masses «f Sandstone 
psqject ia fiietaresqae cragi, ^covered mUtk Altage, while 
vast masses of Chalk have faHeo outer them fimn <be 
Imds abore to the very edge of the sea, mhme they mre 
seen lying on the same level with the Ipoaeaad, Kg. 4* 
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CONVEBSATION XXUI. 



CLASS, Vertebrata— SCTB-CLASS, ftEirriLES. 

Metamorphoses, secretions, ehangss of colour ^^ organs qf 

sense, voice, kc^ 

A^NKA^-^^In 4>ar walk last evenings Mama, Papa gmre 
■8 some acconat 'of reptiles. I was astoaisbed toieittii 
that diey have not ooly been known to fii^e for momthB 
withssit food, bat that they can oEtaintain life for a eossi- 
derable time without respiration ; and, what is sAU move 
wonderfal, Aat diey can perform varions fuaeliotis after 
ttfaey have been deprived, not miorely of the heart m 
brain» but even of the head. 

Papa*-^ have not yet loid you ail the woqdem wldch 



hrieoff lo< <hi» race of MRmftlB. Ode order of them, the 

6afrttehimi», that is* to say^ veptiies €>f tke hog and toad 

kind, have the remarkable pecoliarity, to which nothing' 

al all aBaiagow bos^ been observed in the warm-blooded 

class or in fishes, of undergoing a metamorphosis, and 

have iit> dteir twto states^ not oriy aa altogether different 

eslertut femiy bat also iittportaat differences in oiany of 

the gieat iBtemal organs^ From a iKHind jellj-Kke egg 

proceeds the tadpolie, a ltttl« hfaok ^reatare, with a long 

t»K no llegg, and^ tnfte of fibres ott each side the head, 

wliMh sepve as giils^ 

B£infBY.^-^11ien tadpoles ave the larv» of fiN>gs and 
toads? 

Pafa»-— Th^ ase* After a short time the bead and 
gilistace eovttsed wUh a skin : in five or si& weeks the 
hind I^a make their appearance, and in about a Ibct- 
night mose the fore tegs : the tail soon after drops off, the 
giUs shviok, the Inngs act, and the little aquatic reptile 
besome»aninhatHlant(tfthe land. 

ilNHA. — ^Adre BOt t0adsvery poisonous creatnres? 

Papa. — O no, my dear. The toad is a harmless ani*- 
mai. li is ealtr^mely ugly,, it is true ; and that unfor- 
tunate circumstance has excited a disgust and horror of 
it among the generality of people ; and joined to Hie 
faculty it has of emitting a juice from its pimples, has 
given rise to the report of its venomous properties ; bol 
I believe it is perfectly inoffensive, at least to us ; for 
it may be held in tlie band without doing the least injtiry ; 
and k is the common food of many animals, such as buz* 
zaids, owl6„ ducks, and snakes, who, it may be supposed, 
wookl not touch it, if it were venomous. It is said, how*' 
ever, by those who have examined its anatomy,. that it has 
two glands behind the ears, containing an acrid homoiir, 
whick is; pdisoa to very small creatures^ 

Hbnry. — Many r^iles secrete liquor from the skin, 
do they not? 

Papa^— Those with naked skins, as salamanders ande 
frogs, do ; they have the surface of the body always copir 
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oasly lubricated with yiscoas ioatter: but those that 
have scales^ as snakes and liaards, have the skin almost 
dry. 

Henry. — ^And are not their secretions often poi- 
sonous t 

Papa. — In some instances : the gecko of Egypt pro- 
duces from its toes a noxious fluid of considerable ac- 
tivity. I have read of persons being nearly poisoned 
by eating some cheese over which it had passed. 

Hbnry.— The gecko, I think, is a species of lizard, 
with feet formed something like those of a fly, so that 
it can adhere to the ceilings of houses and support itself 
in an inverted posture. 

Papa. — It is. Many reptiles produce singular and 
specific odours, as well as secretions, especially when irri- 
tated : in the water newts thd smell has been compared 
to that of chopped parsley ; in toads to garlic ; in the 
crocodile there is a very strong smell of musk, and 
several tortoises have this musk-like smell. A singularly 
fetid odour is also produced by the rattle-snake when 
it is angry. 

Anna. — Is it true. Papa, that the Salamander can 
live in the fire? 

Papa. — What do you think, Anna? The fabulous no* 
tion of the ancients that it is produced from fire, and 
that if thrown into the greatest conflagration, it would 
check its progress, probably arose in an age when men 
delighted more in inventing fables than in discovering 
truth, from its power of extinguishing a few coals when 
placed on them by means of the milky fluid which it se- 
cretes; but the contortions of the body sufficiently attest 
the pain produced by this cruel experiment, which is soon 
fatal, if prolonged. 

Mama. — The absorption of water by the skin of the 
frog, is as smgular, I think, as the secretions you arc 
speaking of. I have read, that when placed on moist- 
ened paper, frogs can absorb the moisture so rapidly, as 
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bearlj, under certain circumstances, to double their 
weight in two hours. 

Papa. — It has been stated that they do not drinks 
but that they take in all their fluid in that way ; which is 
probably the case. 

Anna.*— I am going to ask another question : <can 
the chamelion change its colour when it pleases ? 

Papa.«— Not to the extent that some poets and moral- 
ists describe. Its changes, however, are in reality very 
remarkable, especially when the animal passes from the 
shade into the sun, or the reverse; and also when it is 
touched, or uny thing is placed around it. 

Indeed, reptiles with naked skins, generally can exbi*- 
bit changes of colour at certain seasons and under pecue 
liar circumstances: the green iguana, the agame, and 
the green lizard are sometimes green, and sometimes of 
a brownish hue ; the common tree-frog of Europe exhi- 
bits its various tints, from the brightest emerald green to 
grey, bluish, violet, or brown: and other frogs and 
salamanders also change their colour at particular 
seasons. 

Hbnry. — What is supposed to be the reason of these 
changes of colour ? / . 

Papa. — Some suppose, that in the chamelion it is 
owing to a power the creature has of extendiag its lungs, 
and consequently the skin of its body to such a degree 
as to render it transparent, and thereby of exhibiting the 
mixture of the bile with the blood; which is very apt to 
take place when it is exposed to the sun, or when it is 
made angry. This power of expanding the lungs, how- 
ever, is not peculiar to the chamelion, but is a singular 
faculty belonging to other reptiles. 

Henry. — Are the organs of sense perfect in reptiles? 
Papa. — It does not seem clear that they possess the 
sense of touch ; that is, the power of recognizing by Vny 
parts of their skin ;> the figure, hardness or softness, 
roughness or smoothness of bodies: to the impressioQS 
of heat and cold, there is no doubt of their being sensi- 
ble. Nor is it certain that they have the sense of taste; 
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kideedy as they swallow tbeir prey whole, there seems to 
be little room for the exercise of it. Their smell also, if 
«]adgment may be made by the stmctare of the nostril, 
isTery imperfect t but their sight and hearing are, I be- 
lieve, pretty good. 

HSNRY.— I should diink their sight is good, for some 
of them have very beautiful eyes : I have often admired 
those of the toad. 

Papa. — ^The toad's eye is extremely beantifol ; and 
indeed many other reptiles have large and bright eyes : 
bat tbey vary in this, as well as in other respects. 

There is a singular peculiarity in the eyes of the cha- 
they are quite independent of each other, and 

ly be seen moving at the same time in different direc- 
tions ; one of them will frequently be directed forward, 
while the other is attending to something behind, or 
downward, while the other is looking upward. 

The eyelids of reptiles are more various than their 
ej€s. Serpents have none; crocodiles and tortoises 
have three, of which the third is vertical, as in birds ; 
frogs have also three. Some lizards, and among them 
is the dmmelion, have a kind of circular veil which shuts 
over the eye like a cap, and which is divided by a narrow 
horizontal slit, through which the bright pupil appears, as 
if bordered with burnished gold. 

Mama. — That is something like the artificial defence 
employed by the Laplanders, and other northern nations, 
fer secnring their eyes against the excessive reflection of 
light from the snow, by means of a narrow slit in a thin 
hollow piece of board. 

Papa^ — It is. 

Hbnry. — You say. Father, that serpents have no 
^e-lids ; how are their eyes lubricated and defended ? 

PAPAd — ^Part of the epidermis, or outermost skin of 
tho body is stretched before the eye, from which it is 
separated by a small quantity of water ; so that the eye 
moves behind it, as behind a window. It is remarkable 
that serpents have no gland^ like most other animals, for 
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Uld secretion of ibis water ; but thai io* some of tlieaiy at 
least, tliei>e ifi a aingular structures probably designed te 
supply this deficieacy ; aa oval cavity is found placed at 
the inner angle of each eye, which appears intended as 
a reservoir for fluid, and which may be filled by the faUr 
iug of the deWy or the moisture shaken off from the grass 
through which the snake passes. 

An;^^a. — ^You say that reptiles can hear. Papa, but 
1 have never seen any ears onany of those I am ac- 
quainted with* 

Papa. — None of them have any external ear; the 
iffrnpanum or part on which sounds are received is level 
with the head, and is covered with the skin or scales. 

Hbnry. — The noises that many of them make proves 
that they can hear. I suppose they utter sounds, as most 
other animals do, from the lungs; 

Papa. — Those that utter any do : but many among 
them lure completely dumb. Some however are noisy 
enough ; frogs especially. The bull-frog of North Ame- 
rica makes a hoarse croaking, like the bellowing of a bull; 
and the frogs of our own country are, you know, some- 
times ludicrously called Dutch nightingales and Boston 
waites, from the disagreeable noise they make. 

Mama. — If what the traveller Bartram says, be true, 
crocodiles utter the most prodigious sounds, particularly 
in the spring. He says, that the noise resembles distant 
thunder, shaking the country and making it re-echo fax 
and wide; and that when they are thus bellowing by 
hundreds and thousands at a time, we might suppose that 
some violent shock agitates the globe^ and shakes it to its 
very foundations. 

Papa. — Humboldt tells us, that the cry of young cro- 
codiles resembles that of cats. 

Anna.— I would rather take the word of travellers 
respecting the noises of these terrific reptiles, than hear 
them for myself. 

Mama. — And so would I, were I in India. I do not 
think I should agree in opinion with ttioa^ who tell uf 
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that the variety of notes io the hissing of different specieiir 
of ,Berpents>' when they come out of their cells in ther cool 
of the evening', resembles the music of an English grove. 
' ' Papa. — I should be very sorry to exchange the one 
for the other. Z. Z. 



A FEW REMARKS 

. i . : . . ' ®* ^'^ 

DEVOTIONAL READING OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 



SECTION THE SIXTH. 



i On the rectding of the Historic Scriptures. 

It is when our minds are more particular in search of 
knowledge, we shall probably feel disposed to turn to 
the historic parts of the Old Testament. Most neces- 
sary indeed they are, to enlighten our understandings, 
and clear away the mystery in which we find ourselves 
enveloped, on first awaking from the stupor of thought- 
lessness and indifference. And not at first only. To 
the end of time we continue to be at intervals arrested 
and astounded at the contradictions and incongruities that 
are within us and around us ; and are fain to have re- 
course to the divine explanation of man^s first fall and 
disobedience, its circumstances and effects, with all the 
after-haps of this bad beginning ; and the way, and the 
purpose in which the world has been since prevented 
from becoming a consistent whole of wickedness and 
misery. The progress of God^s mercy and man^s ini* 
quity, those two great sources of seeming confusion — 
for it is confusion only to our imperfect vision — can 
alone explain the mystery that involves at once the cha- 
racter and the fate of man. And with the habit some of 
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US have of foi^tting, in our estimate of things, the faot 
of man's entire corruption and departure from the pre* 
sence of God, calculating, reasoning, and feeling as if no 
such thing had been the case, it appears to me that a 
frequent reference to the first chapters of Genesis can 
be no unprofitable reading; especially when the mind is 
excited by a sort of curiosity about our condition, or, it 
may be, of doubt as to the justness of God's dealings 
with Qs. The apostles in their discourses often found 
it necessary to refer to the beginning, in order to the un- 
derstanding of the issue. 

Also it is very, useful to meditate these narrative pas- 
sages, when we need to be reminded— and what do we 
need oftener 1 to whom this aged world of ours belongs ; 
who governs it, and takes account of all that passes in 
it. That man rules in the world, and Grod has forgotten 
it, is the habit of thinking of more minds than suspect 
themselves of it. The frequent repetitions of '*The 
Lord said"— "The Lord commanded"— " The Lord 
caused" — ^while they afford the sweetest consolation and 
assurance to the pious mind» delighted to see God in 
every thing, may serve as a reminding and a warning to 
those who are in the habit of settling and arranging their 
worldly affairs without him — as if they might — a^ if they 
could. For this purpose of calling to mind the imme- 
diate observation and interference of God with the affairs 
of his people, the small things as well as great things that 
concern them, we can scarcely open the historic Scrip- 
tures in the wrong place. If we but find the name of 
an individual, and go on to see what is narrated of him, 
with due reflection, we shall see him the subject of su- 
pernal power, impelled or prevented, overlooked and 
disposed of at every step ; and reflection passing from 
him upon ourselves, we shall be left with no more hope of 
escaping the interference of Heaven, than of fear to look 
for it in vain. 

Another occasion in which the narrative part of the 
Old Testament is peculiarly useful, is when the mind is 

R 3 
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under a sort of rebellioas disbelief, oratleastadistorbed 
assent, as to the actual punisliment of sin according to 
the threats denounced against it. Tender and sensitive 
minds, not fniiy cognizant as yet with the real nature 
of sin, and misled by feeling to see more beauty in one 
attribute of God than in another, are peculiarly liable to 
this. disturbance o£ their faith. They find it very difficult 
to belioTe that God will fulfil his threats upon ^e wicked 
and. impenitent. Now, however amiable may be the 
feeling in which this doubt originates, it is a measure of 
infidelity in the positive declarations of God ; and cal- 
culated to lessen the horror and the dread of sin. It 
must by all means be repressed : and when the mind is 
agitated by such doubts, we cannot do better than riefer 
to the narrative of ancient times, to learn whether God 
is, or is not a God of vengeance, exercising fearful mas- 
tery over those that oppose him. However fastidious 
taste or affected sensibility may take offence at the 
horrors recorded in the Old Testament, there they are — 
and it was God himself who placed them there — and 
they are there for perusal and instruction. They are to 
confirm to us by his actions the verity of his words ; that 
we may cease to set our poor conceptions of mercy and 
humanity against his positive declarations, and be con- 
vinced of what his wrath will do, by what it has done. 
Need I point out the places ? The indiscriminate ven- 
geance of the flood — the destruction, too partial as we 
might think, of the cities of the plain, not more corrupt 
perhaps than others — the punishment of Korah — the 
murders of M ekkadah — the fate of individuals, of Jeze- 
bel, of Sisera, and of Nebuchadnezzar — as we read them, 
does not the heart grow confounded within us at the 
weakness of its own suggestions, appalled at the certainty 
of God's vengeance, ashamed of the disturbance of our 
faith, and confirmed in our hatred to the sin that can 
provoke, and, as it were, compel from hand benign such 
bitter strokes of vengeance ? 

Another, and most essential purpose to which we can 
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apply the biography of the Old Testament, is that we 
perpetaally need, perpetually demand — Example. The 
connection between oaf conduct and its results, between 
vice and misery, piety and blessedness, are among those 
secrets of the Almighty which he has in a great measure 
veiled from, observation, amid the seeming disorder of 
existing things. Folly seems to gather of the tree she 
plants not, v^Ie wisdom comes short of her harvest. 
The path of rectitude seems to lead to evil, and the way 
of evil to success. In contemplation of these things, 
the spirit becomes sometimes so mazed and bewildered 
among the apparent opposition between actions and their 
results, it can no more perceive the path of wisdom — it 
takes the right timidly, or the wrong from expediency, 
and waits doubtfully and uncertainly the issue of its 
choice. God, for reasons that his wisdom knows, per- 
mits these false seemings to remain. No man knows 
the whole of another's fate, the actual measure of 
another's good and ill ; and no man, till he reaches eter- 
nity, can know the actual results of his own actions, or 
his own destiny. But what we cannot find in* living tes- 
timony, that the child of God may never want a guide, 
a warning, or an encouragement, has been most amply 
provided in these hallowed pages. Characters of every 
description have been pourtrayed, and placed in every 
variety of circumstance. The secrets of hearts, as God 
alone beheld them, have been laid open. Their motives, 
and the conduct they produced, are at once disclosed, 
together with the divine judgment of them, and all the 
consequent results of good and evil. And in these we 
behold a beautiful consistency of truth, which doubtless 
we should behold in the fate of every individual in ex- 
istence, could we know of them all that the divine 
biographers disclose. But it should be enough that we 
behold it here, to make us believe it everywhere. Here 
is no confusion, no uncertainty — no gain by folly, no ul- 
timate loss by wisdom — no piety unrewarded, nor sin 
unpunished. And this, be it remembered, is the only 
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perfect biography that baa been or can be written* 
When, therefore, we need to be instnicted bow to act, 
warned against the wrong, and encouraged to the right* 
we shall find ip the narratives of the Old Testament a 
study of exhaustless beauty and utility. We may make 
choice of the character that seems to come nearest to 
our own, or to have stood in circumstances the nearest 
to the position in which we find ourselves. We may 
compare their expressions and the sayings of their hearts, 
with the conscious emotions of our own. We may ob- 
serve how they decided under similar difficulties, how 
they felt under similar temptations, or how they were 
rescued from similar embarassments. And we may find 
in God's judgment upon their character, bis judgment 
upon ours : and thus be instructed what to pursue and 
what to shun ; and with no small certainty, what to ex- 
pect — for equal are his ways ; obscured, though be has 
suffered them to be for a season, by the inequality of 
ours. Need I mention Abraham, in the various triak of 
his faith, or Joseph and his brethren, mid their changing 
fortunes, or the alternate sinnings and repentings of the 
chosen people, followed ever by their due rewards? 

There are times when the racked spirit seems beyond 
the reach of abstract arguments, and sinking beneath its 
sorrows or its fears, is too weak to receive comfort from 
the general promises of divine assistance and support. 
Whether the Deity can, whether he will, whether he does 
hear the sufferer's prayers, is a doubt that at some mo- 
ments defies all remonstrance and all reasoning to ap- 
pease it. How inestimably valuable at such moments 
are the simple facts of the Bible narrative. God's word 
and promise ought to supply as ample a certainty as any 
fulfilment of them that can be presented to us ; but in 
the actual weakness of our faith, they do not. There are 
few, I should think, who have made the Bible their ha- 
bitual resource in times of need, but have found that 
while the heart resisted the comfort proposed by the 
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general promises of divine interference, it has been 
sweetly cheered by the fulfilment of them in behalf of 
otliers. There can be no impossibilities in the way of 
our desires, no dangers on our path, greater than he has 
overcome in answer to the prayers of his people ; so that 
whenever our hearts are full of desires, yet doubtful and 
unexpectant in their aspirations, we shall find most holy 
and suitable reading in almost every part of the Historic 
Scriptures ; where in plain facts, if we believe the words, 
we see every thing realized that Grod has promised or 
that we can need. Have we not the prayers of Moses 
and of David, of Hezekiah and of the Shunamite, with 
the answers in word and deed of heaven returned to them? 
This I have spoken of the historic books, as they are 
merely narrative, apart from any spiritual meaning con- 
cealed under the facts, and from the beautiful morsels of 
spiritual matter dispersed throughout the narratives. I 
have considered them in that character of history, in 
which they would seem the least suited to our moments 
of private and personal devotion. But this is in fact the 
exclusive character of but a small portion of the Bible 
narrative. Very many of the stories convey truths to 
which they make no allusion, and are replete with ana- 
logies which the spiritually instructed mind delights to 
trace in them. When the soul is deeply imbued with 
the principles of the gospel, and Jesus has become the 
centre, the beginning and the end of every thing, he will 
be looked for where he is not named, and perceived in 
every part of Holy Writ. There is a state of religious 
progress, when this single object of faith and of affection 
does so possess the soul, that to whatever page we turn, 
whatever narrative we read, it speaks or seems to speak 
to us of Christ. We see him in Moses, in Job, in every 
thing. We cannot see him or seek for him too much. 
If we apply to Christ some passage that was not so meant, 
we have done no harm ; if we fail to see him where he 
might be found, we have robbed the passage of its 
greatest beauty ! But this will hardly be the tone of an in- 
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experienced oiind : if forced upoQ it, it might become spee« 
Illative or critical research* This in onr devotioDal liead- 
iogs we would particularly discourage. There are othet 
times, Biblicsd criticism is by no meana a forbidden oi 
a useless study : hut let it be a study \ aud by ao means 
intrude itself on these moments of devotioiMd readiog: 
let us be satisfied now with the plain sense of the pa»» 
sage, as far as a simple mind is capable of peroeifing it, 
with such spiritual applications as we find oun^^es 
readily able to make^ and any morerecon^i^eaadtppioal 
sense, that experience and previous study may enahfe 
us to attach to it So limited are the mental pow^s 
in our present state, that the moment we bc^n to eriti-r 
cise, we cease to feel. 

Hiddea and uncertain meanings ^art, mimy of the 
stories of the Old Testament have a meaning eleariy 
and strikingly spiritual, and bear an analogy, too evi** 
dent to be overlooked by the plainest understandings 
to the plan of salvation exhibited in the Gospel. Sudi 
is the trial of Abraham's faith^ — such the breathings of the 
royal psalmist — and such, most strikingly, the whole his» 
tory of God's chosen people;, every ciroumstanee of 
which the experienced believer finds to be realised 
in hU own rescue from the bondage of i«,nUy, and 
subsequent passage through the wilderpess of life. 
On this account certain chapters and passages q{ Ike 
pentateuch are, and ever will be, a favourite resource to 
the tried and trusting christians; and it is well they 
should be so to the more bold and careless ; lest, seem« 
ing to travel towards the promised land,, they too perish 
in the wilderness. I would advise a frequent reference 
to the history of Israel, when the mind feels disposed to 
it, with a direct application of their hopes and fear^i 
their dangers and encouragements, the warnings, judg* 
ments, promises, and manifestations of God towards 
them, to our spiritual travel towards the eternal Canaan* 
There is no doubt that it was so intended* The samQ 
God who separated them from ^ corrupt world, has 
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sepoEated as, if indeed we are travelling heavenward ; 
the tame temptations, sins and dangers are upon our 
steps; and the same supernal interference, unseen but 
not vafelt, vrast lead us through them. 

Meantime, tiiere are but few parts of the historic 
books that aire purely narrative. Throughout them are 
distributed single verses, passages, or even whole chap- 
ters, of a spiritual, devotional or didactic character. 
Aod wall indeed will these repay us for the search ; till 
we ttte so far lamititur to the text, as to know immediately 
where to torn to them. How many moments are there 
when the holy aspirations of the Patriarchs will suit the 
present emotions of our bosoms — when the remonstrance 
of Grod with his people will reach our conscience, or his 
ispittctio&s to them fix eur wavering conduct: separating 
them entirely from the history in which they occur. 
Without attempting to point out the single verses and 
smaller passages of this kind, which beautify the nar- 
ratives titfouglioat, I must mention as examples the di- 
vine Seng of Moses after the passage of the^Red Sea; 
ioiQmerabie parts of the pious exhortation to the Israel- 
ites and summary of God's mercies and his laws, con- 
tamed HI the first twelve chapters of Deuteronomy ; and 
again his song and departing blessing at the close of the 
Bsme book* These are of no private concernment* 
They have as much to do with the chSdren of God now, 
as they had then ; and if we indeed be of his children, 
may with advantage be studied as if spoken to ourselves ; 
siace they must now, as then, be accepted and obeyed. 
But not less valuable than the words of Moses, are th6 
words of Samuel, and the words of David, or of Heze- 
kiah, or of Daniel, or the words of God addressed to them 
from himself, or by his messengers, the prophets, 

I^t us search out these passages from the mass of the 
historic Scriptures, and make ourselves familiar with the 
places in which they are to be found, that we may turn 
to them when we think they will suit our occasions. If 
our memory is not sufficient for the purpose, it might 
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not be unserviceable to have some sort of memoraoda of 
our own making to assist us. I am not prepared to say 
how this should be; but I have often felt the want of 
one, from insufficient memory as to books and chapters, 
occasioning at least a loss of time, in referring to suit- 
able portions, though knowing what portions would suit 
if we could find Ihem. 

When we have selected a passage, we must endea- 
vour to read it for ourselves — as our own concern. It is 
no more Joseph or Moses who speaks or is spoken to. 
It is God's address to us, or ours to him. It is truth, not 
of somebody who lived five thousand years ago, but of 
ourselves at the present moment. It is not something 
to be believed, admired, and let pass; but something 
to be received into the heart, to live upon and act upon; 
to make us wiser, holier, and happier — one of these or 
all. For this purpose, the original speakers and actors 
need not be even remembered. We are alone in ofir 
closets with God. We are in devotion before him. 
This is a portion of his holy word. What have we indi- 
vidually to do with it? What does it say to us? In 
what manner does it reach our case ? What use can wo 
make of it, or what good derive from it? As the verses 
succeed each other, if they be prayer, let us pray with 
them for ourselves — if they be confession, let us open 
our bosoms as we read them, to the scrutiny of Him who 
is present— if they be precepts, let us pause, and witk 
retrospective care, examine our own conduct by them-«> 
if they be counsels, let us treasure them in memory, with 
holy resolution to be led by them hereafter; and so on 
with whatever may occur. It is likely that verses of 
these and various other characters, will occur successively. 
Let us pause upon each, that we may rightly divide 
them to their uses ; and still with the heart ascending in 
perpetual aspiration to heaven to make them effectual 
to those uses: for we can do nothing without assistance 
thence— neither desire, nor confess, nor repent, nor 
resolve, nor become wiser, or holier, or happier. 
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THE GLEANER.— No. III. 



Thus through the vales of Loire the bee-hives glide, 

The light soft dropping on the silent tide ; 

Thus, 'till the laughing scenes are lost in night, 

The busy people wing their airy flight, 

Culling unnumbered sweets from nameless dowers, 

That scent the vineyard in those purple hours. — Rogers. 



Thb 21st of each month was fatal to Louis XVI. 
On the 21st of April, 1770, he married Marie Antoi- 
nette, whose want of popularity so much contributed to 
bis downfall. On the following 21st of June, a fete was 
given in honour of his nuptials, in which 1500 persons 
lost their lives in consequence of the pressure. On the 
21st of January, 1791, he was arrested at V^arennes. On 
the 21st of September, 1792, he was dethroned. On 
the 21st of January, 1793, he was beheaded* 

Margravine of Anspach. 

Serjeant Maynard, a celebrated lawyer, was an assist- 
ant at the trial of Charies I. He lived to see that mo- 
narch's descendents restored, and again banished.^ When 
William and Mary were proclaimed, he was appointed 
to go at the head of a deputation of lawyers, to present 
to his sovereigns an address of congratulation. The 
king, observing his great age, graciously said to him, 
" I think, sir, you have outlived most of the lawyers of 
your time." ** Yes, sire," rejoined Maynard, " and had 
it not been for your arrival, I should have outlived the 
laws also," 

None ever took a stone out of the temple, but the 
dust did fly into his eyes. Jewish Proverb. 

VOL. IX. F ^ 
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As the burning fire may be quenched by earth or 
water, so the light of the Spirit of God in our hearts may 
be extinguished by earthly cares, or by wilful sin. 

Anon, 

We often exclaim^ Oh ! for a friend to whom I could 
think aloud. This generally proceeds from a desire to 
have some one with whom to communicate (without fear 
of censure or indiscretion) our murmurings against God's 
providence, or our harsh judgments of others. Anon. 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia was conversing 
one day with Madame de Stael, when that lady compli- 
mented him on his justice, clemency, and good use of 
arbitrary power. Ah, said the emperor, mais, apr^s tout, 
je ne serai jamais qu'un heureux accident. Memoirs 
of Mad. de Stael. Adelaidb. 



SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, No. VII. 



I KNOW a young lady, the eldest of three daughters, 
and the child of pious, sensible parents. She lias been 
very carefully trained in most respects, and is amiable 
and accomplished; but she has one fault, which does 
away the effect of her good qualities. This fault is pro- 
crastination-— perhaps I might call it not knowing the 
flight of time ; only there are such things as clocks and 
iiratches, and Mary Anne Villars possesses two of the 
latter, only she forgets ever to look at them, or to wind 
them up. She is never ready in time for breakfast ; when 
called she neglects to rise ; when her sisters have at last 
prevailed on her to quit her bed, she saunters about, and 
seldom begins to dress till the breakfast bell rings. Ai 
her speed seems to slacken, in proportion as she is re- 
quired to be quicker, she is rarely down at family devo- 
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ticms ; and the breakfast things are kept waiting on the 
table half an hour longer than they need be, to the great 
discomposure of her friends and the s^ervants* Her 
sisters request her to take a walk ; she goes up stairs to 
get ready, but she is so long, they either set off without 
ber, or stay till the day grows cloudy, or else they find 
they have no choice between giving up their walk, or 
half their morning studies. Mary Anne wishes to make 
some baby clothes for a poor neighbour, or some elegant 
present for a friend she is going to see. She begins the 
baby clothes when the poor woman begins to be in grei^t 
distress for them, and she buys the materials for her 
present the day before she sels off to her friend. She 
has. affronted one half of her friends, by never answering 
their letters, and the other half by writing them a great 
many promises, not one of which she keeps. She 
resolves to have a general putting away and sorting of 
papers, books, and drawings — ^arranging her clothes, 
cleaning her cabinet^ and settMng her accounts. Bot 
this day so much to be desired, never comes; hence 
her room gives a tolerable idea of chaos, her col- 
lection of curiosities is spoilt by the dust, her accounts 
are in confusion, and her clothes cry out for needles and 
thread. She has been appointed Treasurer or Secretary 
to several associations, but these are now filled by her 
sisters, for she never made up her accounts, or kept her 
minutes. She is very fond of reading, but never can 
find time for it ; the case is the same with drawing and 
music. Tet I never could find oat what it was that so 
occupied her time — she always appeared to me- to be 
between two things — she had just finished such a thing, 
and was just going to begin another. Is she invited to 
a party, she sits down to study Dugald Stewart just as 
the others go to dress; and begins to dress when the 
carriage comes to the door. Yet Mary Anne is amiable, 
good-natured, and very sensible of her faults ; she is al- 
ways going to mend, but never has accomplished it yet. 
Yet she is amiable, I have said, but nobody likes her. 



M NOT AT HOME. 

How indeed can they ? for not contented with wasting 
her own time, and being nseless herself, nine times 
out of ten she wastes other people's time, and makes 
them nseless too. ^ Adelaide, 



''NOT AT HOME." 



To the Editor of the Assistant of Education, 

Madam, 

The favourable reception which has been given to 
some of the requests of your correspondents, induces me 
to take the liberty of proposing a subject for your con- 
sideration; which should yon think of importance 
enough to notice in any of your Listeners, I think may 
prove useful to many of the admirers of your ** Assistant 
of Education : particularly to those who are doubtful as 
to the propriety of conforming to this fashion — I mean 
the general practice of telling your servant to say you 
are ** not at home" if any one calls, though you haye not 
the least intention of leaving the house : if you do not 
think this answer, being understood, is a sufficient excuse 
to justify the untruth. Can yon, Madam, suggest a 
' reply to the enquiry, is Mrs. ■ at home, without 

' affronting your acquaintance, or being under the disa- 
greeable necessity of admitting every one who calls? 
some persons satisfy their conscience with saying, they 
are engaged. This may sometimes be the case ; but can 
this be considered the truth, if yon are not more than 
usually occupied ? 

I remain. Madam, 

Your humble servant, 

Q. 

May 30th, 1827. 

We would on no subject refuse our opinions to those 
who do us the honour to ask them : on this we are only 
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reluctant, because all has been said that can be said on a 
difficulty of every day occurrence. Why it is a diflt- 
culty, and why a question, christians might do well to ask 
themselves. Does not this and e veryo ther embarassment of 
the sort, arise out of our determination to unite what God 
has separated, and serve and obey two masters? We are 
determined at once to be christian and to be fashionable ; 
to act upon opposing principles without opposition ; and 
stand well with a world to which we cannot conscienti- 
ously conform. The result is what it might be expected 
to be— -every day some new embarrassment — " It is not 
right, but what can I do T '' It is not truth, but what 
can I say t" Do one of two things. Give up the fear 
of God, or the fear of man. To fear both, is a portion 
too hard for any body's endurance. ** Choose you whom 
ye will serve." If the world, nothing can be more sen- 
sible than to obey its dictates, conform to its practices, 
and let words mean what the conventions of society 
choose they should mean. Say, by all means, that you 
are ** not at home/' It is in the statute book of your 
kingdom, which cannot be broken without mutiny. The 
words are not truth, and were never meant for it, neither 
is there any understanding by which they become so. 
They are meant to deceive. The lady who denies her- 
self, takes care not to be seen; and if occasion pressies, 
will repeat the deception afterwards by saying, she is 
very sorry she was out. But what of that. What po- 
lished member of the world's society ever supposed a 
deception was of equal importance with an incivility ? 
The convention of which you are a member, expects 
from you a conformity to its rules, and I am persuaded 
that without offence to them, no truth can be substituted 
for this convenient falsehood. If there really were no 
deception intended, other words would be as well ; but 
it is necessary so much equivocation be preserved, as 
will leave it doubtful whether you have refused your 
visitor admittance or not. While this is the establbhed 
law of fashion, those who are in subjection to its service, 

p 3 
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cannot refuse the practice without offence. Scripture 
has said, His servants ye are whom ye obey — doubtless 
it would intend, that ye obey him whose servants ye 
are. 

But we do not perceive why this matter should be in 
any way embarassing to the servants of -God. They do 
not pretend, we believe, to conform to the usages of the 
world — and why in this particular more than others? 
What acquaintance does our correspondent speak of af- 
fronting? Not her Christian acquaintance, of course — 
they understand her principle of action, and are influ- 
enced by the same. If it be her fashionable acquaint- 
ance, I fear we have a new deception added, to make 
sure the doubtful. It is not to be known that we have 
changed service — we mean still to pass for what we are 
determined not to be. Considering what is said in Scrip- 
ture of those who conform to the world, and find accept- 
ance in it, it seems strange that Christians should be em- 
barassed about the difficulties of doing so conscien- 
tiously. 

As to the substitution of another answer, if truth be 
the object, truth will supply it. I can imagine very few 
occasions on which ** engaged" would not be truth. In 
common acceptation it implies, that we are so occupied, 
as not to wish for company. This can scarcely be other 
than the truth ; unless we are indisposed, a reason that 
may be given for itself ; or unless our visitors be those 
we are determined not in any case to see ; a circum- 
stance under which we cannot suppose christian rectitude 
would long retain their acquaintance. We believe a 
simple adherence to the apostle's injunction, ** Be with- 
out dissimulation," would relieve us of most of these lit- 
tle embarassments between conscience and convenience 
— rid us, perhaps, of some troublesome acquaintance, and 
secure the esteem of the remainder. 
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My San, give me thy heart. 

Hast fhou not spoken. Lord, 
To say it shall Dot be, 

That we find happiness 
In anything but Thee ? 

Thy word immutable 
Still biding on my ear, 

And come I to thee now 
With disappointments tear? 

Why disappointed ? why, 

Knew I not ever 
Who would have joy from eaith 

Shall find it never? 

Thy holy word hath said— 
Ah! who shall baffle it? 

On anything but Thee, 
If the fond heart be set, 

lliat thing shall be the gall, 
Whose baleful bitterness 

Is still upon the lip, 
When it would taste of bliss. 

And yet I weep — and yet 
I seek thy pity, Lord ! 

As if I had not known 
Thou would'st fulfil thy word. 

Nay, pardon rather — ^Yes, 
My Saviour, pardon me, 

That I have thought of joy 
In anything- but Thee 1 
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THE SPARROW. 
On hearing pott pleasnre$ regretted. 

^T|S nought to thee, thou happy Bird, 
That summer suns are gone ; 

And scarcely of their blossoms left 
A berry on the thorn. 

w 

The rocking of the autumn blast 
That tears thy feeble nest — 

The flake that beats so chill, so cold, 
Upon thy little breast — 

They're nought to thee — thou art away 

To where yon fading sun 
Has dressed for thee another spring 

With all its splendour on. 

* 

Already have I seen thee-rise. 

With many a proud essay. 
Darting across the evening air, 

As if to tiy thy way. 

f The woods where the matin chorus rang, 

The vales where the flowers, blew— 
They're pass'd— but what is that to thee ? 
For thou art going too. 

It was not thine, the voice I heard. 
Whose deeply mournful tone 

Heav*d the full bosom, as it spake 
Of years of pleasure gone. 

Gone the promise youth, had made 

Of festive days to come-— 
The spring of hope, the zest of life— 

Perhaps the friends, the home» 

And why not gone ? Shall the flower of earth 
t Outstay the breast that wears it ? 

The diadem shine on undimm'd, 
While fades the brow that bears it ? 
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Mourning Spirit, raise thy pinions, 

Behold that land in view: 
They're pass'd — but what is that to thee ? 

For thou art going too. 



SONG, 

For the Air of^^FareweU^ Theresa,** in the National Melodies. 

As when the night the horizon has shrouded. 

For a time has the lightning chased darkness away, 

But again has the gloom all the prospect beclouded, 
Till morning returns with its gladdening ray — 

Thus when enjoyment has left us sorrowing, 

And all is dark as the winter's night, 
Should then hope, earth's fairest hues borrowing, 

Change the deep gloom to a meteor light. 

Ohl then how soon has the bright vision flying, 

Left our way darker than 'twas before; 
And all our hopes in deep sadness dying, 

Despair has whisper'd, 'life's charm is o*er.' 

But if from Heaven a voice has spoken 

In tones of love, or a glad light come, 
How has it bound up the heart that was broken, . 
. And lighted the dark path that leads to our home. 

EUOEVIA. 



John XX. 22. 

Breathe on me, gracious Saviour, and impart 
The living spirit that proceeds from thee : 

Dark is my mind, insensible my heart. 
But as thy light, thy love is shed in night. 

There is a spark*~Oh ! save the trembling ray ; 

In thine own temple watch the holy fire ; 
Kindled by thee, preserve it night and day; 

I«t not the dimly burning flax expire. 
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O Thou, my Holy One 1 from whom alone 
Joy and salvation, life and peace are mine. 

Help me to render thee what is thine own. 
And let my light to thy great glory shine* 

Soul of my soul 1 — let thai undying flame. 
Thy blessed Spirit, in my spirit live ; 

So shall my lips thy endless praise proclaim. 
My lips to Thee eternal glory give. 



IOTA. 



The Crucible; or. Christian Self-examiner. — Nisbet, 

Berners Street. 1827. 

An intimate knowledge of purselves being of all know- 
ledge, save that of God, the most desirable, and being 
no Otherwise to be obtained than by a near^ habitual, 
and impartial examination of ourselves, it is needless to 
name it as among the first of christian duties* We mast 
study that we may know — and that will be astndy never 
ended till time be merged in eternity, fcrr never till then, 
with all our scrutiny, shall we penetrate the masses of our 
deceitful hearts. Yet not till this be known, and only in 
proportion as it is known, can the Saviour be duly a{^re* 
dated, and the due measure of his love be taken. . 

Also for other reasons must we study, than that we may 
know. The christian is not to fold his arms and sit at 
ease, an unconcerned spectator of the renovation perform- 
ing in his bosom, idly to look on and wonder at his own 
amendment. This he cannot if be might. The sanctifica* 
tion of his heart and the honour of his Master's name, as 
implicated in his conduct, the recovery of his Lord's obli- 
terated image in his bosom, and the manifestation of its 
growing lineaments )>efore God and man, as it is all the 
object of his remaining in existence, so is it the object 
for which he exists — ^his aim, his desire, his occu- 
pation the first and most important. For this end habi- 
tual and unremitted self-examination is necesptary* We 
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mast detect the evil as it arises. If we cannot eradicate 
it at once, we mast cfaeok every first budding of its evil 
fruits, in hope that in time the bitter root may die. And 
as with anxious care we pluck the weed indigenous, we 
have to cherish and to rear t^ie less willing growth of hea- 
venly virtues in our bosoms. It is true the work of ho- 
liness is not of our doing. We are sanctified as we are 
saved, by power omnipotent. But they who under this 
persuasion go on in careless indifference to their own 
progress, in daily indulgence of unrepented because un- 
detected sin, and ignorant because careless whether they 
be grieving the Holy Spirit they suppose to be at work 
within them— are not they in danger of deceiving them- 
selves altogether, by relying on a barren truth inappli- 
cable to their condition, seeing they are yet unregenerate? 
They are wanting at least of one great feature of the 
character of Him to whose likeness we are renewed — 
hatred of ain, and pursuit of holiness. How without it 
wiB they prove their fellowship with him t 

Be it presumed, however, that no honest christian is 
indifferent to the growth of heavenly graces in his bosom, 
and the subjugation of his corrupt and evil passions. 
Desiring to bring every thought and word and feeling 
into subjection to the will of God — as if he have any 
thing of the mind of God he must desire — the exami- 
nation of those thoughts, words, and feelings is indis- 
pensable to his success ; and no question remains but of 
the best method of pursuing the task. 

In speaking of tlds, we are always in danger of taking 
the tone of our own minds for the standard, and deciding 
that method to be the best which we have found the best, 
without regard to difference of character and cir- 
cumstance — as the grateful valetudinarian prescribes to 
every body for every thing the medicine to which he at- 
tributes his recovery. I am inclined to think no general 
system of self-examination can be prescribed. There 
are minds, not many perhaps, but certainly some, in 
which there is scarcely ever an unconscious movement, 
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an unexamined thought, a word, or feeling, not reflected 
on as it passes. In minds thus deeply and habitually 
reflective, it is as if a second spirit were within, watching, 
weighing, reflecting npon and recording every emotion 
of the other. It may be doubted wheAer to persons of 
this habitually reflecdve character, a diurnal or other 
stated period of self-examination will be ' essentially 
useful. That is assuredly the best ordered house which 
never needs arranging. Other cases there are in which 
the hour of recollection is very necessary, and very 
faithfully recurred to : and yet I doubt not that the sub- 
jection of writing the evanescent feeling, the detected 
evil^ the half-doubted testimony of approving conscience, 
would prove not only painful but eminently injurious^ 
too near an approach to the catholick confessional, and 
participating in its well-proved dangers and delusions. 
I should be very, very cautious of recommending to every 
mind a practice such as this. Still a class remains, and 
probably not a small one, to whom a methodical trans- 
cript, a book of remembrance may be of considerable 
assistance, by marshalling to order desultory thoughts, 
and giving permanence to evanescent perceptions. 
This is the purpose of the publication before us, pro- 
posing, by a methodical arrangement of certain heads, 
accompanied with illustrative texts of Scripture, to faci- 
litate the daily register of attainments or deficiencies on 
each particular head. 

In reference to our previous remarks on the suitability 
of such methods to individual character, to ascertain bow 
far they are, or are not suitable to our own, it would per- 
haps only be necessary to make trial of them ; with honesty 
of purpose and some cautiousness against self-deception, 
we should very soon find whether our minds are assisted 
or shackled by the meobanism of such a practice. It is 
well worth the trial. 
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1VACBBON, VROH TSIB DEATH &F ALIBXJkNDBR TO "THE FHVAL COH- 

QUBST BT THE ROMAlfS. 

• WfR bttre seen the termiii^tian of the Macedonian em- 
fkte in Asky and the death of Demetrius. It only re- 
mains for Qs forieftjr to dketeh the affairs of the kingdom 
of Maeedon itself, to liie termination of the empire in 
Europe also; ending, like every other, in the universal 
dooiiiiion of Rome. Maeedon we have seen at the 
death of Afoxander in possession of Antipater, the gen- 
eral be had left to govern it in his ahsencok He seems 
to have beett much valued and trusted both by Fbilip 
and Atexander, and history describes him as a prince of 
peeuHar virtue, a chaaracter disputed only by Ibe Athe- 
flmn bistKNrians, his perpetual enemies. It was indeed 
not to be expeeted thtft Ghreece would passively admit 
tile successor of Alexander to his power over them, 
wiCfaout a struggle. Accordingly, as soon as the con- 
qfteror^s death was known, the states, Athens more es- 
pecially, took arms against the superiority of Maeedon, 
and marched an army into Thessaly to resist it. Antipa- 
ter wa» prompt and soecessfel ; and after some victories 
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gained, compelled the states to a peace on unfavonra- 
ble tenns. 

Antipater» haTiog reached the age of eighty, died in 
much repatation of wisdom and glory, and appointed as 
his successor Polyperchon, the oldest general of Alex- 
ander who was at hand ; regarding rather what he consider- 
ed the safety of his kingdom than the interest of his family. 
Polyperchon seems to have been scarcely worthy of this 
choice. Also Cassander, the son of the late monarch, 
was not satbfied with his own exclusion ; and while am- 
bition prompted him to attempt the recovery of a com- 
mand of which his father's will had deprived him, the 
character of Polyperchon seemed to offer him the op- 
portunity: particularly in admitting Olympias, whose 
cruel influence had been sufficiently felt and dreaded in 
Macedon, into the administration of affairs. Cassander 
ultimately prevailed, but not without much intrigue, cru- 
elty, and bloodshed on either side. The old queen, the 
cruel Olympias, now met the requital of the numberless 
murders and atrocities with which her name was stained. 
Pursued by Cassander, she had the folly, after all her 
cruelties, to rely on the affections of the Macedonians, 
and, with her daughter Boxana, and her grandson Alex- 
ander, remained in th^ small town of Pydna. Cassan- 
der besieged her there, and left no means of escape. 
Olympias wrote thence to Polyperchon, her only re- 
maining hope, to send her a baric of fifty oars to convey 
her away by night. The bearer of the letter fell into 
the hands of Cassander, who commanded, him to proceed 
on his journey, and not to mention his arrest. When 
the vessel arrived, it was seized, and Olympias sorreo- 
dered herself. She was immediately accused before the 
assembly of Macedoo by the relations of those she had 
slain, and without being heard in defence, was sentenced 
to die. Cassander sent a band of two hundred men .to 
put her to death. So much had she made herself an 
object of terror, it is told that when they came ,into her 
presence the men drew ba(Jc, and were afraid to exe» 
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CQte thm orders; but the kindred of those she had mur^ 
dered being with them, fell on' the wretched old woman, 
and cut her throat. After her decease, Roxana the 
widow, and Alexander the child of the Macedonian hero, 
were imprisoned at Amphipolis, with orders to treat the 
latter as a private person : and thus the line of Alexan- 
der the Great was set aside in Macedon. Ultimately 
both were slain. 

Cassander, as we have mentioned before, had to con-' 
tend with Antigonns, and other competitors. After 
sometimes losing, sometimes recovering dominion, he 
died in possession of the throne*— B.O. 298. His sons, 
Antipater and Alexander, succeeded him: but very 
shortly the latter was slain ; and the former compelled 
to cede the kingdom to Demetrius. B.C. 294. 

Bemetrius was totally unfitted for the people he had 
to govern. His splendid dress offended their habits of 
plainness, and his conduct in every thing wais extrava- 
gant and absurd. He suffered the ambassadors of Athens 
to wait two years before he gave them audience; and 
having one day graciously received the petitions the 
people were always entitled to deliver to their monarch, 
passing the bridge, he opened his robe, and let them all 
fall into the river Axius. The hearts of his people were 
by these means entirely lost : and on the appearance of 
foreign invaders, they would not defend him. Coose* 
quently Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, and Lysimachus, 
seized and divided the kingdom. Having thus shared 
it, each desired the whole: war was commenced be- 
tween them, and in B.C. 285, Macedon remained in the 
hands of Lysimachus. 

At seventy-four years of age this prince fell in the 
^ field, and left his kingdom to Seleucus. Seleucus was 
king of Macedon only seven months, when he was assas- 
sinated by Ptolemy. Thus, at a very advanced age, the 
generals of Alexander disappeared from the field of long 
and bloody contention over their master's conquests. 
Ptolemy, the only one remaining, now called himsetf 
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king of Macedon. He kept the throne -dgttMl mmy 
complainants : bat had not possessed it above a year, 
when the Gauk, a people he had scarcely ever heard of, 
sent to demand tribute of him. Ptolemy treated his 
barbarous invaders with too much contempt. They 
broke into his territories with three armies at once ; and 
in battle with them, the prince was wonnded^ taken 
prisoner, and torn to pieces by these new and barbarous 
enemies. 

Among the sons of her several monarchs, who bad 
cbimed the throne^ Macedon knew scarcely where to 
look for a sovereign capable of her preservation. In the 
fontentions that ensued, it was again taken possession 
ef by Pyrrhns, king of Epiius. He afier about two years 
was displaced by Antigonas Gonatus, who himself kept 
the kingdom upwards of thirty years, and died with the 
character of a mild and excellent prince. 

In B.C« 343, Demetrios II. succeeded his father. 
During the tea years of his reign, he was in perpetual 
struggle with the Achsdan league in Greece, and with 
the barbarous nations that attacked his froutiers. At 
bis death his infant son was left king, his brother Anti- 
gonns regent* The latter married his widow, and made 
tdmselfking. B.C. 237. 

It was at this time that Aratns was for a short period 
reviving tlie ^irit of weient Greece. Antigonos became 
Us ally against Cleomenes of Sparta» as we have related 
in those histories, and therefore need not fiurther make 
mention of those wars. Dying, he left his kingdom to Ids 
nephew Plulip, in better condition than it had been since 
the reign of Antipater. B.C. 221. 

Th0 teign of Philip was occupied during the first thirty 
years by a succession of wars and treaties among the 
states of Greece, on his own part by debauchery and 
crime ; till the king was obliged to submit to the dictates 
of Bxune, giving his son Demetrius as a hostage there> 
and engaging to live at peace wi& his neig^hbours, on 
condition of letaining Macedon cireuuMwribed within its 
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ancient bounds. Philip had talents and courage, and 
therefore kept the treaty only till the occupation of the 
Romans elsewhere gave him an opportunity of breaking 
it. Demetrius, better acquainted with the power and art 
of Rome, in vain endeavoured to persuade him from the 
unequal contest. This interference of the young prince 
excited suspicion of his entertaining a tre^onable bias 
towards the Romans ; a suspicion excited and aggravated 
by the false representations of his brother Perseus, and 
issuing in the treacherous and unmerited death of Deme- 
trius, .the most beloved and promising of the reigning 
family. But Macedon, like the other Grecian states, was 
now doomed to destruction, hastened on, as usual, by 
the crimes of her princes, and the degeneracy of her 
people. The cruel father had scarcely suffered himself 
to be thus deprived of his favourite son, when the false- 
hood of the accusations against him beeame apparent. 
The deepest melancholy of remorse took possession of 
him . Grief hastened a death he perceived to be anxiously 
waited for, both by his subjects and his remaining son ; 
and at the age of sixty, Philip died — fulfilling, as it was 
said, the prophecy of a certain Sybil, who foretold that 
as Macedon owed its greatness to one Philip, it would owe 
its extinction to another. Perseus came to the city 
where his father died with a body of troops, and took 
forcible possession of the throne. B.C. 179. 

This prince is the Perseus whose name is so much 
blended with Roman history, at the period of its greatest 
fame. In the management of his kingdom, policy and 
fear supplied the place of the virtues he had not, and 
kept in check the vicious propensities of his character. 
But for the growing and resistless interference of Rome, 
be would probably have maintained himself in the govern- 
ment. As this war closes the history as well as the em- 
pire of Greece, in the death of the last king of Macedon, 
we shall briefly relate the circumstances attending it. 

Perseus, it appears, did every thing io his power to 
ntaintaio peace with the Romans on any reasonable terms. 

G 3 
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Bvt to ev«ry fresb applieation for die j^rpofle^ ke received 
wiswer that if he were dkicerely de«roti8 to treat wilh 
tbe BomanSy he would very soon have aQ opportmiity of 
doilig 80 in his own dolliidkNM, whidier they were about 
to send their consul with an army. Wlien his anibte- 
sadors were ordered to leave Italy ^. and Perseus per* 
eeited that peace was n6t to be had on any tei«is» he 
net himself earnestly to prepare for wan He raised 
88,000 foot, and 4,000 horse ; the most numerous^ and 
the finest army Maeedon had seat into the field moce 
Aliexlinder^ii expedition into Asia. They had been suffi« 
iAent then to tranrfer the supremacy of power from the 
Persian £mpire to the Gredi: : now it was destined to 
pass onward to odier nations ; and these armies proved 
insufficient for defence against the absorbkig power of 
Borne. The king having reviewed the troops, mounted 
the tribunal, and in It studied harangue, adckessed then! 
upon what had passed between himself and the Bomimb ; 
reprefsented to them tbe ancient glory of tbe Macedonians, 
and tbe misery to which the Bomans sought to reduce 
them. The army shouted aloud, and promised they 
would die on ti^ field to a num, rather than not equal 
their ancestors' glory, and redeem their country from the 
apprehension of being subjected to this new and 
arrogant state. Everything prepared, Perseus marched 
into Thessaly to meet the enemy. The Bomaa army 
Was yet not strong enough to meet him, and ^eideavoured 
to shun an engag^nent. Perseus compelled diem to 
it, by marching directly to their camp, and was quickly 
and entirely victorious. 

Tbe Bomans lost 2,000 fdot, and 260 horse. The 
MacOddnians scarcely sixty men in all. Perseus, how* 
ever, instead of pursuing his advantage, again endea- 
voured to treat, and sent deputies to the Boman consnl, 
offering to treat on terms usually prescribed to the van- 
quished, rather than as a victor. This pasillanimity 
encouraged his enemies, and lost him the confidence of 
his friends. The consul r^Ued that he would grant 
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dom io the diseretion of the Roman people ; and the vnat 
was reneired. 

The next spring the consul Martins was sent to com<* 
madd against Macedon, with orders to penetrate into the 
heart of the kingdom. This Was not easy. Bat firt the 
cowarctiee of Perseus, he might have been long and effeo- 
toaily resisted* The farther the consul advanced, tbd 
more his distress iecieased ; in fear of losing his whole 
army, he precipitately retreated ; and at the close ef lite 
caiipaign,. little advantage had been gaiaied. Perseus, 
in the mean time, ever more disposed to treaty than to 
srms, endeavoured to secure himself aUies among the 
neighboari^g states* In these slates generally,' the lead- 
ing men were in the intetfssi of Rome, the common people 
steadMy opposed to them ; consequently inclined to Mace* 
den. Hitherto Rome had little reason to be satisfied 
with her oommanders in Greece, and the war seemed 
nothing nesfrer to a elose. They were accordingly re* 
m^ved, and new ones appointed* Paulus Emilias had 
eotiunand of the army and Octavins of the fleet, ^mi* 
litis, to prove at once Ins superiority to those who had 
preceded him, decamped and drew nearer to theen^tty ; 
a measure hitherto deemed impracticable, on account of 
the scarcity of water. He rightly judged that though 
neither springs nor rivulets were to be seen^ it could 
not be that mount Olympus, covered with grass . and 
trees the most beautiful, should want water. He ordered 
wells to be sunk, which immediately became full ; and 
thus elevated the hopes and spirits of his soldiers. The 
consul next enquired for roads, however steep and diflB-^ 
cult, by wfafeh he might pass the mountain. They were 
found, and by much esertvon passed by a detachment of 
his army, who surprised the Macedonian g^feurds and 
dew them in sleep. This obstacle removed, they de- 
scended by the channel of a brook now dry, and ap- 
j^eufed suddenly on the other side of the enemy's camp. 
The fate of the kingdom came tiien te be decided by a 
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battle ; not the wkest measure tfiat Penetus .could have 
adopted; becaase the RomaDs were more skilled in the 
field, than in besieging cities, and dreaded delay by the 
retirement of Perseas' army to their fortified places. It 
was determined, notwithstanding, to give battle. The 
Greek army consisted of 40,000 men, much exceeding 
the Roman. They were the flower of the Macedonian 
troops, the king and chief nobility were with them, the 
ground was favourable, and everything most valuable 
was at stake. The Romans were equally disposed to 
fight, and the armies were drawn up in the evenings but 
did not engage till the morning. That night there hap- 
pened an eclipse of the moon. To the Romans, it is 
said, this eclipse had been foretold by astronomers, and 
therefore gave no alarm. But to the Macedonians it 
appeared portentous of their expiring glory. The fa- 
mous Grecian phalanx is said on this day to have excited 
g^at terror in the. enemy; all chosen men, habited in 
scarlet, their .shields of polished Inrass, and their long 
sp^trs disposed with such exactness, as if prepared for 
review, rather than for battle. The cowardice of Per- 
seus seems to have lost the battle. On the first unfa- 
vourable appearance, he fled with his horse, intent only 
on their own safety. The foot, thus abandoned, fled 
too, bat.not till 20,000 had been slain. Perseus was so 
affrighted, that with a few friends he turned into a bye 
way, pulled off his purple cloak, and carried his diadem 
in his hand. Arrived at Pella, the chief city of his do* 
minions, he found his whole court to consist of three per- 
sons, with about 500 Cretan soldiers. Pella was a strong* 
city, almost inaccessible in situation. But Perseus could 
think himself .no where safe, and fled thence to Amphi- 
polis. There he attempted to harangue the people — 
they refused to risk their lives for his sake, and bade himi 
be gone, that they might make terms with the conqueror. 
Perseus, now hopeless, shipped his treasures, which seem 
throughout to have been his greatest care, and the next 
day arrived in. some small vessels at the island of Samo- 
Thrace. B.C. 167. 
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WiAkft two i9jfh tibe whole kingdom of Maeedoa 
mitted to the conqaoror. At Amphipolis, he received 
tlii^e XGntj mean persons, who called Ihemselves amba»« 
ladors of Perseos* The coiwiil' remarked on seeiDg them 
the inconstancy of fortune ; that he who the other day held 
the ample kingdom of Macedon, now, shot np in a small 
islandf should send suoh messengers as theso to ask 
&Toar8 at his^ hands. Seeing the superscription of the 
letters to be, *' King Persevn to the Consul Paulus," he 
loosed to ope» them. When Perseus had notice of 
tins, he perceived he was no loiter to be consideredl 
kbg, and wrote again without assuming to himself any 
Hih. In these letters, he bewailed his own misery, im- 
pbred mercy from the Romans-, and begged commit- 
sioneEs might be s^ to treat with him. The htst request 
vas complied wiUi, imd the comnussioners passed over 
to Samo-Thrace. 

The temple of Castor and Pbllux inf this island was 
held an inviolable sanctuary, and the whole island was 
considered sacred to those deities. Ferseus hoped he 
diould consequently t^re be safe ; and on the arrival of 
the oommissioners, endeavoured to stipulate for retain- 
ing the name of king. This they would not grant ; but 
offered to guarantee his safety, if he submitted to the Ro* 
man people* Meantime Ootavias arrived with thel 
Boflmn fleet, and the Ssuno-Thracians showed little dis^ 
position to defend him. In this condition^ without 
foroes, friends, or hopes, the prince once more meditated 
aa escape, and bargained for a small vessel Aeu in port 
feom Crete, to convey him, his wife, his sod, his trea- 
save, and a few attendants to that island. The master 
of the vessel took the money, and appointed an* hour of 
tiie night for ^nbarking. At midnight, Perseus and his 
family passed by a back gate into a garden behind his 
apartment; then clambered, with difficulty, over the 
wall, reached the shore, and, after wandering there till 
near day4if^t^ learned from a stranger that the Cretan 
yet^l had set ssul the evening before. The unfortunate 
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fiunily were compelled^ with aU haste, to steal back to 
the temple before the day-break should betray them to 
the Romans. Very shortly after, his attendants all for- 
sook him, and hearing that the rest of his family were in 
the enemy^s hands. Persons surrendered himself to Oc- 
tavias, and was conveyed to Amphipolis. 

When Panltts ^Smilius was informed of the kingf s ap- 
proach, he ordered sacrifices, as for a new victory, and 
assembled a council of war in his pavilion to receive himJ 
The whole camp ran out to see the royal prisoner, in so 
great a crowd, tiiat the lictors were obliged to force a way 
for him. Persons walked alotie, covered with a mourn- 
ing cloak; on entering the tent, he would have thrown 
himself at the consul's feet ; but ^milius prevented him. 
When silence had been sometime observed, the consul 
asked him what injury the Romans had done him, 
that he should persist in bearing arms against them. 
Perseus looked on the ground, shedding tears, and 
fspoke not a word. The consul, after further exhorta- 
tion, finding him yet silent, added, ** However these 
things have come' to pass, by human error, or by chance, 
or through necessity, do not despair ; the clemency of 
the Roman people, so well known and so often experi- 
enced, may afibrd you not only hope, but assurance of 
safety." Then he committed Perseus to the custody of 
JTubero, directing that he should sup with him that night, 
and afterwards treated him with ail possible civility. 

^milius having settled all things in Macedon, proceeded 
in a progress through Greece, where he ordered every 
thing as might best suit the interests of Rome; and 
though himself of a merciful character, used sufficient 
severity. For establishing a new government, he di< 
rected that ten deputies from each of the Macedonian 
cities, should appear before him at a certain day, bring- 
ing with them the state papers, and all such money and 
plate as they had knowledge of belonging to the king. 
At the appointed time, the decree already drawn up in 
his band, the consul mounted the tribunal, and prov 
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Donnced it solemnly in the Latin tongue. The pr»tor, 
OctaFiaSy then informed the Greeks, that the substance 
of the decree/ which of course in the Latin they under- 
stood not, was, — ^First, that the Senate determined the 
Macedonians should be free, keep their territories, pre- 
serve their laws, and choose annually their magistrates, 
payiog to. the Romans half the tribute payed to their 
kings. Secondly, that Macedonia should be divided 
into four regions : the capital of the first being Amphi- 
polis ; of the second Thessalonica ; of the third Fella ; of 
the fourth Pelagonia. To these cities once a quarter 
they were summoned, to hold assemblies, raise money, 
and elect magistrates. Thirdly, it was declared unlawful 
for any person to intermarry, to carry on a trikde, or buy 
and sell lands with any' one who was not an inhabitant of 
his own region. Fourthly, they were prohibited from 
working any mines of gold or silver; those of iron and 
brass they were allowed to work, paying half the rent to 
the Romans which they were used to pay their kings. 
Fifthly, they were to import no foreign salt. They were 
to sell no timber fit for building ships to the barbarous 
nations. But, for their defence, might keep garrisons on 
their frontiers. The people were much afiected by this 
decree, which, while it proclaimed their liberty, left 
them in the possession of none. All the nobility, with 
their children above the age of fifteen, were commanded 
to transport themselves into Italy ; and a code of laws 
was issued, which, acceptable or otherwise, the Macedo- 
nians were obliged to obey. These more important 
matters settled, JSmilius celebrated games at Amphipolis 
in honour of his conquest. The brazen shields of the 
Macedonian phalanx he sent on board the ships. All 
other arms belonging to the troops, he caused to be 
brought together, and as it was not intended they should 
raise armies, or engage any more in military expeditions, 
these weappns were raised into an immense pile, and 
after solemn prayers. to Mars and Minerva, and other 
deities, the consu^ set fire to them mtii a torch he held, the 
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other officers immediadelj tfaromeg b tli» Uf^ted 
they bad carried at the soieamity* The rieh fvmiimie, 
plate, statoea, and other viduables fotmd im Ae royd 
palaces, were put ob board the fleet* 

RetofBiBB to BoBie, uEmitiitt sailed up the Tiber m 
Perseos' royal geiley, richly adoraed with the arms of his 
prisoner, and dressed in fais purple robes of royidty. 
Though ne coaqnest could be more glbrions thas the 
short one this geoeral had made of so powevfid a king- 
dom, by some reason of discontent, there arose a dispute 
about his triumph. Till this was decided, and while pre-* 
parations were making for it^ Perseus was confined in 
the common gaok When he knew a tmnBf4 was de- 
creed to JSmilius, he sent to entceait he ndgfat not be 
therein made a spectacle ; to which the general answered, 
** That is in his own power ; he need not ask the ftvour 
of me:" intimating, that he might kill himself^ if he pre* 
fered death to shame. This, Perseus, it appears, did not. 
On the day of triumph, after the arms, treasures, and 
gold plate belonging to Perseus' table, followed his sons, 
Philip and Alexander, and his little daughter, with Aeit 
nurses, preceptoxte, and attendants ; brought hither, not 
for their service, but to increase the pomp. These 
people wept and wrung their hands, and made the 
children extend their arms in signs of supplica- 
tion, to rao?e the compasi^on of the people. N^xt 
them, came Peneus by himself, clad in deep mourn- 
ing. At some distance behind, followed his friends, 
and the nobility of Macedon. They walked with 
their wans folded, and their eyes fixed on the king, 
as if concerned for him only. After the triumph, Perseus 
was sent back to gaol, and placed amongst the meanest cri- 
minals ; no care being taken for his sustenance. In this 
state he remained fasting four days. At length he be- 
sought his wretched companions for a portion of th^ 
food, which they gave him ; and procured him a rope and 
a sword, supposing he would desire to end his misfor' 
tubed. Still Perseus pvefenred to Kve ; and after some 
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tiae, by tbe intercessioii of iBiniliiui* waa placed ill inOder 
custody. Tlie m an ner of his deatb is not oeitaia. Soomi 
say. that having disobliged his keeper, he was killed by 
him. Others that his gaard disliking him, would never 
saffer him ta sleep ; and thus, by continaal watching, 
broaght bim io his end. 

Thus terminated the kingdom of Macedon, having 
subsisted 000 years from the time of Caramanus its founder, 
and from tbe death of Alexander, not quite a hundred 
and sixty. Certainly nothing contributed so much to 
hasten tbe fall of this empire, as the character of its lasl 
monarch, who in his father's life laid the foundation of 
his misfortunes by the death of his brother Demetrius, 
the favourite of the people, and the friend of Rome. 
Afterwards; natural timidity and consciousness of crime, 
rendered him unfit for the contest he had provoked. 
&till his treatment by the Romans was unjust and croeL 
His children were brought op in obscurity. B.C. 152. 

The history of Macedon does not entirely end with its 
kingdom. The state was yet professedly free ; and had 
oew wars to wage before it sank to the obscurity of a 
mere province. Sixteen years it had remained in the 
state to which Emilias had reduced it ; the ancient nobi* 
lity dwelt in Italy ; its riches were all conveyed thither ; 
and with all their pretension to be free, the people were 
poor, heartless, and divided. After this space, a person 
of low birth, named Andriscus, made pretence of being 
the son of Perseus ; and with a story framed for the pur- 
pose, presented himself as such at the court of Dome* 
trios Soter, kiogof Syria, who had married Perseus* sister* 
The impostor was easily detected, and sent by Demetrius 
^0 Rome ; but considered of too little importance there to 
l>o dangerous, was suffered to escape. Macedon mean- 
time was in an unprosperous condition, dissatisfied and 
desirous of a change: and when Andriscus again ap- 
peared there, by exciting their desire for independence, 
^d the recovery of their ancient constitution, he got 
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possession of the kingdom almost as hastily as his pre- 
tended father lost it. 

The Romans were totally surprised at this event, and 
had no army at that time in Greece. Scipio Nasica was 
sent to examine the affair, and fonnd thb disturbance in 
Maoedon was not a mere tumultuary insurrection ; the 
people had joyfully accepted the pretended Philip for 
their king ; less because they believed him the son of 
Perseus, than because he promised .to rid them of the 
Romans. The just, temperate, and courteous chiuracter 
of Scipio snppUed the place of an army. He visited the 
principal cities of Greece to confirm diem in allowance, 
heard their remonstrances, redressed their wrongs, and 
by various persuasive arts induced them to furnish him 
with troops to check the progress of Andriscus. The 
first army sent from Rome against the usurper under 
Jnventius was defeated; and thus not only was ' Mace-> 
don confirmed in bis possession, but Thessidy also added 
to his dominions. Andriscus might have become formi* 
dable to Rome, at this time entering on the third Ponie 
war, and scarcely at liberty to defend Greece, had Ma« 
cedon attacked it; but he was altogether vicious and 
corrupt, to his subjects cruel and oppressive. An army 
was in the issue sent to Macedon under Metellus, who 
twice defeated the tyrant, and after much hard fightiug, 
repossessed himself of the kingdom and led the impostor 
to his triumph. B.C. 148. 

Two other pretenders appeared, and the Macedonians 
preferring everything to the dominion of Rome, endeav- 
oured to uphold them ; but in vain. All was subdued 
by Metellus and the state reduced to lower degradation 
than it had been by Emilias ; their governors, appointed 
by Rome, using the pretext of the late commotions, still 
further to enslave and oppress them. From this time, 
history supplies us with no records of Macedonian a& 

fairs. 

We think it scarcely necessary in so slight a sketch as 

this, to enter upon the separate history of suoh states as 
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Epirus^ Thraoe, &c. They contaia little distinctive nar- 
rative. We have seen them in connexion with the 
greater states, and generally dependent on their fortunes; 
aod we may consider them as absorbed with them, in the 
universal dominion of Rome. Something less, therefore, 
than a century and a half before the christian sera, W0 
take leave of the empire of Greece ; and leave the 
whole of the territories comprised in it, whether Euro- 
pean or Asiatic, reduced and divided, and either already 
subjected to Bome, or about to become so. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON S£I£CT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



He that had gathered much, had nothing over ; and 
he that had gathered little, had no lack. — ExoDUS 
xvi.ia 

Nothing is more striking in the first aspect of society, 
than the inequalities of men's fortunes in it — ^nothing so 
much falsified on close investigation, as that delusive as^ 
pact* I have looked upon cue who has most — all the de- 
light of nature, the recherche of luxury, the indulgence 
of taste and science, the generosity of wealth, the ele- 
vation of greatness — it seemed more than enough. But 
I went nearer, and there was nothing over, nothing be- 
yond the common lot of humanity. Heart-burnings, 
anxieties, and corrosive care, kept jealous guard on the 
margin of the cup, and never could it reach to fulness, 
never passed it the boundary of insnfficiency. There 
was nothing over, nay, there was not enough, for if it 
sufficed to-day, there was nothing secured for to-morrow; 
and the appetite of rationals cannot be so satisfied. 1 
have looked upon another where there was least— there 
were neither friends, nor food, nor healthfulness, nor the 
enjoyment of nature, nor the substitutions of art, nor the 
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i;eAige of philosophy, nor the torpor of imennbiMiy ; k 
iie^med there was nothing. But I looked nearer, and 
'there was no laok. Piety, submission, and hope, plied 
still the emptying cup, and kept it full. There was trust 
for to-morrow in the privation of to-day, and in present 
sorrow the taste of futore joy. In every intervening 
gradation, I have beheld the same thing. If they had 
gathered of earth they were equal, for no one had 
enough. If they had gathered of heaven; they were 
equal, for no one wanted. If they had gathered of both, 
there was nothing to spare, for one cup emptied as the 
other filled, and what replenished one, seemed with- 
drawn from the sufficiency of the other. There are gra- 
dations of happiness. Yes. But separate time from 
eternity ere we make the estimate, and there are very 
few : I mean not from eternity's promises and threats, but 
from its future sufferings and enjoyments. Take the pre- 
sent cup, with all of expectation that sweetens or embitters 
it, and the taste withal of the lip that presses it, and what 
difference remains will baffle all conclusion from the as- 
pect of exterior things. Those who seem most destitute 
will often 1>e found to have ample, because what they 
have is secured to them, and will increase ; while those 
who seem to revel in superfluity, will be found utterly 
tinprovided, belDause when they have consumed the bliss 
of to-day, nothing remains of it for futurity. But if we 
speak, as was spoken, of the heavenly manna which the 
children of Jehovah gathered for the sustenance of their 
travel, let us be content. They that gather much have 
nothing to spare ; and they that gather little have no lack. 
'God gives to every one just so much as is good, and 
gives no more. If it seems much, we must take it with 
moderation, and go forward — for if it proves superfluous 
it will be taken from us. If it seems little, we must take 
it with confidence and still go forward, for it will be 
sufficient — ^if there be lack we shall have more. There 
are but two ranks, but two gradations — they who eat 
and perish, they who eat and live. 
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Qml rapport y ort-il du tempb de Dieu a$mc le$ idobi. 
2 Got. tL 16. 

UN yoyageur qm marcfae dans une yarte campagno 

fort aoie, ne voit rien aa-del^ d'ane petite haatenr qui 

teimine rhorimn bien loin de loi. Est-il amT6 k cettA 

baatenr, il decoavre d'abord nne noavelle 6tendae de 

pays anssi Taste que la premiere. Aossi dans la voie 

da d6ponilleineiit et da Tenoncement k soi-m6me, on 

slmagine deeoavrir toat d'an premier coap-d'oeil; on 

eroit qu'on ne reserve rien et qn'on ne tient k box 

ni k autre chose. On aimeroit mienx moarir 

qae d'hesiter a faire on sacrifice aniversel. Mais, 

dans le detafl jonmalier, Dien nons montre sans 

cesse de nonveanx pays. On troaye dans son coear 

milie choses qa'on aoroit jiir6 n'y 6tre pas. Dien 

ne nous les fait montrer qn'ji mesnre qn'il les fait sortir. 

Tenez, nons dira«t-il interienrement, Toiljt la cormption 

qui 4toit dans le profond abtme de yotre coeur. Apr^ 

<^Ia glorifiez vons ; promettez vons qnelqne chose de 

Toos-mdme. Cette mort k nons*memes et k tont ce que 

oovs aimons, qni est encore g6n6rale et superficielle dans 

notre yolont6, apr^s en ayoir pere6 la surface, jettera de 

profondes racines dans le pins intime de cette yolont6. 

EUe pen6trera jnsqn' an centre ; elle ne laisserarien k la 

creature ; elle ponssera au dehors, sans r61ache, tout ce 

qni n'est point de Dien. An reste, soyez persuade snr la 

parole d'antmi, en attendant qne Texp^rience yens le 

fasse gouter et sentir, que ce d6tachenient de soi et de 

tont ce qo^on aime, bien loin de dess4cher les bonnes 

amities et d'endnrcir le coenr, prodnit an contraire en 

Dien une amitife non senlement pare et solide, mais 

toute cordiale, fiddle, affectueuse, pleine d'nne douce 

torrespondance ; et on y tronye tons les assaisopne- 

meats de Tamiti^ qae la nature mdme cherche pour se 

coosoler. Fsnblon. 

Ood resisteth the proud.- ^1 Pbt£R y. 5. 

Thbrb is a sort of resistance on the part of God, of 

H 3 
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.which las people are very often conaeioiis, to their 
wishes, prayers, endeavoars — something seems to be 
perpetaally crossing, baffling, and disappointing us* We 
carry oar desires and petitions to the throne — we begin 
onr undertakings in professed reliance on his aid, ^nd 
eodeavoar to conform them to his will. Still we feel 
ourselves resisted-^we do not succeed — we do not ac- 
complish onr parpose, or reach the point we set oat for. 
We cannot tell what is the matter, we say, but we can 
do no good to others, and can get no. good to ourselves. 
It is not so with others — all go by us, and we can get 
DO farther. Let us consider. God resisteth the proud. 
JN^ot in one way, but in every way. If our undertakingSt 
whether of a temporal or a spiritual character, have been 
entered upon in pride of heart, resistance «uch as were 
hard to overcome, will certainly meet us by the way. 
Nothing may so easily be, in our best and most generous 
endeavours — ^nay, in our very prayers, particularly if 
they be petitions for any thing temporal. In what wo 
undertake for others, however charitable and generous 
it may seem, there may be a proud desire that it should 
be our doing — a proud belief that we can do it. In the 
most legitimate pursuits of temporal benefit to ourselves 
or our families, it is difficult to say how much of proud 
desire may intermix itself with what seems an innocent 
pursuit of real good — and would be so, but that the gra- 
tification of our pride is what we really and UDConsciously 
seek in it, rather than any essential benefit. And our 
spiritual desires, which it would seem should never be 
resisted, and would not, were they simple and sincere. 
He who reads within alone knows how many a suppliant 
beggar at his throne brings a heart too proud to receive 
the«thiqgs he asks; or is prepared, if he gets them, to 
use them for his own exaltation. God may approve the 
purpose—^it may be in full accordance with his .will/ and 
such as he would graciously delight to bless : but he sees 
the spirit within, and sees it that which he has sworn 
eternally to resist. And he will resist it, and every 
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k kneddles mth for its sake. Defeat, disappoiDtmeDt, 
disboodiir» come thus upon our best and fittest under- 
takings, and cold repulse arrests our mo^t ardent {Pray- 
ers. When it befalls us thus, let us examine our hearts 
-carefitHy, and try to begin the work again with more hu- 
mility of spirit. 

Ham k it thou wilt manifest thyself to us, and not utt- 

to the world. — John xiv. 22. 

Hb who asked that, had yet no experience of'the way 
in which Ood communicates with the heart that adores 
him — and still the same question in a thousand ways, is 
asked by those who are wanting in similar experience. 
How the soul is guided, comforted, influenced, and di- 
rected of God, with whom no oral communication can 
an^ more be held, is little understood, and little credited 
by the world. Yet, in the answer of the Saviour to that 
first questioner, is all the secret of it told. *' If any 
man love me, he will keep my words ; and my Father 
vill love him, and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him." This near, this blest communion be- 
gins with the obedience of the christian to his Saviour's 
word. Renewed by his Spirit, he endeavours to follow 
in his footsteps, and to keep his word because he loves 
him, and to obey him because he would be like him. 
And the Father loves the reflected image of his Son, as 
it grows in the bosom of his disciple. He loved him 
when be was yet an enemy, else had he never been made 
a friend — ^but now he loves him for the work which he 
has wrought in him, and loves in him the recovered like- 
ness of himself. ''We will come to him, and make our 
abode with him"-— Beautifully expressive of the fact! 
How better shall we speak it, that way, so voiceless, 
so visionless, and yet so perceptible and certain^ in which 
He manifests to our bosoms his love, his will, his pur- 
poses, aye, and his displeasure too, by movements im- 
possible to misinterpret? It is as if he dwelt there. 
Impelling the mind at one time, at another arresting it««« 
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torniDg it aside from its purposes, dedding its doidiC9« 
answering to its demands, responding to its denres! 
How know we this'f How are we sure it is no delusion? 
Those to whom God thus manifests himself, have not 
need to be told how— 4hose to whom he does not* can- 
not be told-— every spirit that walks near to him under- 
stands the explanation Jesus gave, for it is reaUased 
every hour in his bosom. If we feel nothing that seems 
to explain to as the myBtery. let m examine onr fiTe»- 
perhaps we do not love his words, perhaps we do not 
keep them. If we would feel more of it— -if we wonld 
have more of that sensible presence of the D^ty in our 
hearts, we have only to live more closely in obedience 
to his words, more devoted to him, and independent of 
all beside. In proportion as we do so, those manifesta- 
tions become plainer— *the nncertainties vamsh — it be- 
comes as it were a perpetual voice within ns, informing 
and directing, encouraging, reproving — as audible to the 
spirit as the voice of humanity to the external ear. 
When it is silent, it is the result of our disobedience 
and careless walking before God. 



TO THE LISTENER. 

Madam, 

I am fully sensible of the liberty I am taking, in 
addressing a letter to you, upon a subject so wholly per- 
sonal as this communication will be : but I trust to your 
good humour, or good nature, (for I know not which of 
those two qualities will be called into operation,) to for- 
give it. I am not without hopes, that you will be able 
to point out a remedy for this new species of disease, 
unknown to Galen or Abernethy, which I now proceed 
to introduce to your notice. But first you must permit 
me to introduce myself. 

I am the wife of a country gentleman, (the word 
farmer is out of fashion,) who rents a large estate, or farm. 
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frotn one of Ifae most considerable land-owners in tfie 
conntry. Altbongh not affluent, we are far from being 
poor ; and the hospitality of the Jingles (for that is my 
name) has never been called in question. The parson 
says we are the most punctual in paying our tithes of 
any in his parish, and we have acquired as much celeb- 
rity for the excellence of our cyder, as the vicar of 
Wakefield's wife did for her gooseberry wine. like him, 
have every earthly blessing which can make lis happy, 
or tend to exclude discontent — plenty of fuel for our 
fire, of bread for our board, and adding health, and I 
hope gratitude, we obtain refreshing sleep to otfr pillows. 
Perhaps after this enumeration, you will wonder what 
canse of complaint I can possibly have, and 1 fear that 
when I mention it, you will consider it rather a subject of 
mirth, than of serious importance : but I assure you it 
is productive of much, although ridiculous inconveni- 
ence. In short, my eldest daughter, who is now eighteen 
years old, and just at the age when I hoped she would 
take die cares of housekeeping in some measure off my 
hands, has become possessed with the idea that she is 
qualified by nature to write poetry. By what means 
this notion entered her head, I cannot tell, but can only 
lament Ihat so it is. Before she indulged in this ridicu- 
ions fancy, (I say ridiculous, because in reality she pos- 
sesses no poetic talent whatever,) she was a smart, 
active, nsefnl girl — she could brew, bake, take care of 
the poultry, and make herself useful in many other par- 
ticnlars; hvA since then, she has been fit for nothing. 
Every thing is neglected, that she may obtain time for 
the prosecution of her darling folly. The ale is spoilt 
for want of proper attention, while her imagination is 
engaged in collecting ideas for a poem on temperance; 
and the fowls are allowed to go supperless to bed, or 
fight for every scattered grain, because she is engaged 
in composing an ode upon peace and plenty*. But I 
will not pretend to enumerate half the errors, and total 
omissions, which are tfie daily result of her encourage- 
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ment of this foolish passion, besides making herself 
a snbject of contempt or ridicule to the whole neigh- 
boorhood. As there is scarcely a family, wiA which we 
are intimate, that is unacquainted with her propensity, 
she has a separate contemptaons appellation from each; 
some call her '* Mrs. Apollo** — some " the poef — and 
one gentleman always enquires for her by asking ** how 
the yoong lady is, who is so grievously afflicted wiA the 
cacoethes scrAendi." These shafts of satirical censore 
are prodnctiye of no other effSect, than that of elating 
her at the idea of her genius, as she calls it, being so 
nniyersally known; and she considers the contempt 
which she hears expressed towards her, as a proof of an- 
gry vexation at her superior talents. Indeed, Mrs. lis- 
tener, she does make herself most supremely ridiculous. 
Often have I observed her sit, thinking most intensely for 
some time, until an idea seems suddenly to shoot across 
her mind, when her eye sparkles, and, trembling with 
eagerness, she scribbles it in her first words, in her book 
of house accounts, or any other paper that lies in her way ; 
whence it is at leisure transcribed to the volume in which 
she keeps all her compositions: and which, by the bye, is 
an old book that my husband bought, to keep an account 
of Ins business in. She inadvertentiy left this said book 
upon the table of her room the otiier day, and my curi- 
osity to see it was so great, that I could not refrain from 
opening it, in order to peruse the contents. This was not, 
however, a very easy task, as for the most part, it was 
written in such evident haste, as to be wholly illegible, to 
me, at least, and I hope to herself. The tities of each 
piece, though, were written very distinctly, and in her best 
hand, to encourage herself, I suppose, and among them I 
especially noted, '* The Bloody Sacrifice**, a tragedy, an 
** Ode to liberty,** and an epic poem on the battie of Dsr 
vid and Goliath ; in none she had advanced further than 
the first page. There was also an " Elegy on the death 
of Lord Byron,** an unfinished '^ impromptu,** and about 
thirty lines of a ^* Sonnet on the imagined death of her 
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mother/' ia wbich she compares me to- an air balloon, long 
held down to the earth by the cords of parental affection, 
and no sooner are they loosened than I skim the ** dark 
blue aznre." Altogether this book afforded me such a 
display of provoking folly, tliat I gave her a severe lec- 
ture sJbont it, bat I am sorry to perceive it to be prodnc- 
tiveofvery little effect* She received, however, one 
check the other day, which severely mortified her, and 
I hoped it would fully eradicate tUs foolish propensity. 
A piece had been prepared for the New Monthly Maga*- 
zine with the most elaborate attention, and indeed so 
confident was she of its being inserted, that she informed 
me of her having sent it, telling me, at the same time, 
that the subject was Sensibility. As I hoped, it was re- 
jected with a scornful admonition: which so hurt her 
sensibiKty^ that she seemed determined to write no more, 
and indeed for th^ next two days, she suffered nothing 
of the kind to hinder her from performing her occupa- 
tions as she ought to do, but the mania has again returned 
with double violence, and I lun quite in despair what to 
do. Pray, Mrs. listener, bestow a word or two upon 
her, as we always take in your magazine; endeavour to 
convince her of a fact, Uiat every body perceives but 
herself; that she is not qualified, in the smallest degree, 
for the employment she has chosen, and that even if she 
were, her duty to her mother ought to be a sufficient in* 
dacement for her to resign it. 

I remain. Madam, 

Your humble servant, 

Mary Jinglb. 
P.S. If my daughter should send any of her poetry to 
you, pray refuse it. 



Madam, 
I trust to the sympathy, which you, as a poet, must 
feel towards one partaking, I hope in some degree, of 
the same inspiration, to plead my excuse in addressing 



this letter to yon. Really, Mrs. listener, I an ez«> 

tremely wretched, owing to this darling passion of ray 
mind. I mean the caltivation of my poetic talent, being 
every day so cruelly and contemptuously repressed. You 
have, I doubt not, often experienced those aspirations 
of soul, which are,' I think, a sure indication of Latent 
Genius, and 1 feel pretty confident they have not de- 
ceived me, in making a just estimate of my own powers. 
But I am sure you would pity me, could you at ^1 ima- 
gine the various persecutions to which I am subjected, 
on account of my persisting to court the smiles of the 
muses. My mother is my chief tormentor, and, indeed, 
I believe her to be the chief inciter of the ridicule which 
the remainder of the family heap upon me so liberally. 
It is her constant practice, whenever she knows me to 
have retired to my chamber, for the purpose of cuttiva* 
ting my poetic talent, to call me away, (just periiaps as 
my imagination is kindling with the fervours of inspira- 
tion,) to some other employment. Such, perhaps, as to 
HBJlk a cow, loc»k after the bread, thereby compelling me 
to bestow the powers of my excited miixd uppn an occu- 
pation as utterly degrading to my intellect, as anomalous 
to the state of my feelings. Indeed, Mrs. Listener, I 
feel like the eagle, whose pinions are clipped so as to 
confine him grovelling down to earth, while his eye is 
still at liberty, to gaze on the orb of light to which his 
wing must aspire in vain. Forgive this* metaphor. I 
cannot wholly exclude my poetic temperament, even 
when writing in sober prose, from throwing its halo of 
inspiration around my pen. But pray let me intreat you 
to advise my mother not to repress a genius,, which be- 
cause she does not herself feel stirring within her, she 
chooses to treat with scorn, as you must know the 
attempt will be utterly useless, and that the only probable 
effect will be in my mind, a diminution of affection to- 
wards her. Do not imagine that as yet, I feel any les- 
sening of the kind ; on the contrary, the very idea of her 
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decease, called op sacli a variety of moonifal emotioiis 
that they impelled me to write a long sonnet on her ima- 
giaed death. She has discovered my books of poetry, 
and this piece in particular called forth from her the 
most acrimonious and contemptnoas censure. My nnde 
too, who has been a linen-draper for thirty-yearS, '^won« 
ders how I can think of writing verses without serving 
my time t6 it," and offers to take me behind his counter, 
for a few months, in order to get me into better habits, 
as he calls it : my father honours mo with the appellation 
of ** an idle whim&ical jade," and I have acquired a con* 
temptuoQs epithet from almost all my acquaintance. I 
have no doubt you pity my situation, and beseech you 
not to discourage my rising genius, as I assure yon, that 
my pen shall always be exerted in the cause of virtue, 
and I will ever consider its happiest effort to be the one 
which shall strike deepest at the root of vice and immo- 
rality. Yon possess, I am sure, too much generoflity, 
to discourage me on account of any apprehensions of a 
poetic rivalry or eclipse. I must apologise for writing 
so long a letter, and for snbscribing myself. 

Tour sister Poet, 

Janb Jinglb. 

P.S. I shall send all my contributions to you, as J do 
Aot think the New Monthly Magazine possesses any 
taste for poetry. 



THE LISTENER.— No. L. 

Ik the profession I have taken upon myself, I feel 
bound to listen to whatever is addressed to me. I feel 
no wish to reject the appeal of my correspondents as 
above, neither would refuse insertion to their complaints. 
To the individual case I have little to say. There is a 
word which says, '* Bring up a child in the way that he 
ihonld go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it*^ I hope the mother's disappointment may not have 
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arisen from the neglectiDg of this precept ia the edu^" 
tion of her child. ExpectiDg that at e^hteen her 
daughter shbuld become a useful housewife, the help- 
mate of her humble, domestic cares, she did not, I hope, 
prepare her for the ayocation, by sending her to some 
school of politeness in a neighbouring town^ to dance 
quadrilles, repeat scenes from Shakspeare, sing Moore's 
melodies, and learn contempt for her home, and distaste 
for its duties. Intending that her womanhood should 
be spent in attending the dairy and poultry yard, she did 
not, I hope, conceive it of no importance that her girl- 
hood was spent in the recreation of a circulating library. 
1 have seen parents in every station of life, to the full as 
wise as this ; and but little conscious afterwards, in the 
disappointment of parental expectation, that " the fruit 
they gather is of Uie tree they planted." This by the 
way. I conclude it has no application to the present 
case ; and that I am mistaken in supposing a lady who 
writes elegies to Lord Byron at eighteen, may have been 
in the habit of reading him at an age when the mind 
should be forbidden all access to such unwholesome alir 
ment. To my younger correspondent, I can only answer 
there is a word which bids us give diligence to our cal- 
liDg, and in whatever state we are, therewith to be con- 
tent. 

' This appeal, however, reminds me of something I am 
continually listening to in the world. I hear it debated 
upon in every society ; and very seldom decided on any 
better principle, than the prejudice or self-preference of 
the parties. Perhaps, if I were to relate what I have 
heard, and speak generally of the cultivation of a wo- 
man's talents, and the direction to be given them, what 
I say might not be inapplicable to this case. 

I remember, many years ago, to have occupied the 
comer of a window-seat in a small, but very elegaiit 
house in Montague Squafe, during a discussion exactly 
applics^ble to my present subject. It was during a 
morning visit — more interesting than such visits vsudlj 
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are, becaase there was someAiDg to talk about. . The 
ladies there met had each a child-^I believe an only 
girl-*-^ju5t of the age when mothers begin to ask every 
body and tell every body how their children are to be 
educated. The daughter of the house, the little Jenumay 
was sitting by my side — a delicate little creature, with 
something very remarkable in her expression. The 
broad, projecting brow, seemed too heavy for its under* 
work ; and, by its depression, gave a look of sadness to 
the countenance, till excited animation raised the eye, 
beaming vivacity and strength. The sallow paleness of 
the complexion was so entirely in unison with the;fea"> 
tares and the st^ dark locks that surrounded them» 
it was difficult to say whether it was or was not improved* 
by the colour that came and went every time she was 
looked at or spoken of. I was a Listener then as well 
as now; and on this occasion an attentive one; for 
being not yet a woman, it was very essential to me . to 
learn what sort of a one I had better be : and many in- 
deed were my counter resolutions as the, following^ 
debate proceeded* .' ^. , 

'' You are going to send your daughter to school, I 
hear/' said Mrs. Au ^fter some discourse of other mat- 
ters. Mrs. W. relied, *' Really I have npt quite deter- 
mined*—! scamely know what to do for the best. I ^^k 
only anxious she should grow up like other girls, for of 
all things in the worlds I have the greatest horror of a 
woman of talent. I had never thought to part from, her^ 
and am still averse to sending her from home : but sheia 
so excessively fond of books, J can get h» to do nothing 
else but learn; she is as grave and seusible as a little 
woman* I think, if she were among other children, she 
would perhaps get fond of play, and be more like a 
dkild. I wish her to grow up a quiet, domestic girl, and 
not too fond of learning. I mean her to be accomplished 
—but at present, I cannot make her distinguish one tune 
from another/' Mrs. A« answered, '* Indeed I — we differ 
much in this respect« X am determined to make Fanny 
a superior woman, whatever it laay ooat me. ,Her fa- 
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ther is of the iaine mind ; he has a perfect horrbr of 
nHji empty-headed women — all our family are lit^raryo— 
Fanny will have little fortane; but we can afford to 
give her every advantage in her education; the best 
portion we can leave her. I would rather see her distin« 
gttished for talent than for birth or riches. We have acted 
upon this intention from her birth. She already reads well ; 
but I am sorry to say she hates it, and never will open a 
book unless she is obliged ; she sho#s no taste for any- 
thiiig but making doll's clothes and spinning a top.'' 

At this moment, a hearty laugh from the little Fannys 
who had set herself to play behind the curtain^ drew my 
attention towards her. She was twice as big as luy 
Companion on the window-seat, though but a few months 
older: her broad, flat face showed like the moon in its 
2enith, set in thin, silky hair ; and with eyes as pretty as 
they Could be, expressing neither thought nor feeling^^ 
but abundance of mirth and good-humour. The colour- 
ing of her cheek was beautiful — but one wished it gone 
sometimes, were it only for the pleasure of seeing it 
come again. The increasing seriousness of the conver- 
sation Irecalled my attention. 

•• I am surprised" Mrs. W. was ftaying, ** at your widiea 
on the subject. I am persuaded a woman of great talent 
in neither so happy, so useful, nor so much beloved, as 
one of more ordinary powers.'' 

*' I should like to know why you think tbisy'* rejoined 
her friend: '*it appears to me she should be much 



more so.^ 



«« 



My view of it is this," replied Mrs. W.; ^' a woman's 
sphere of usefulness, and of happiness, and of affection^ 
is her domestic circle ; and even beyond it, all her task 
of life is to pletkse and to be useful." 

" In this we are quite agreed," said Mrs. A. ; f'bat 
since we ai^ well set for an argument, let us have a little 
method in it. Yon would have your child useful, happy 
ftnd beloved, and so wonid I-^but you think ibe means 
to thiis.ehd, is to leave her mind uncultivated^ narrow 
and ^mpty, aiid consequently weak.*^ ^ 



"This is not my meaning : there are many steps be- 
tween sftipiJity and talent, igntdrance and learning. ' I 
will suppose my child what I wish her to h^, about as 
much taogbt as women in general who are i^ot estisemed 
clever, well-mannered, and well-accomplished. I think 
it is all that can contribute to her happiness. If her 
mind is occupied, as you will say, with little things, those 
little things are sufficient to its enjoyment, and much 
more likely to be within her reach, than the greater mat- 
ters that fill greater minds. The companionship of an 
ordinal^ mind, a thing much more likely to be met with, 
whether in marriage or any other near connexion, than 
an elevated one, will leave no void in her feelings; and 
if even she be connected with those she is incapable of 
understanding, in pursuing her own duties and avoca- 
tions she will be quite happy* without. What we are 
not capable of, we never want—- what we are capable of, 
we may want and be miserable. In society she will 
not certainly interest a whole party by conversation, 
or convey pleasure and improvement to whomsoev^ 
she converses with : but neither will she be sick to 
death of the company she has amused, nor feel the pov- 
erty offer ever spending what nobody repays. My 
common character will enjoy herself where your superior 
woman would go to sleep, or hopelessly wish she might. 
In short she will find fellowship and reciprocation in every 
little mind she meets with, while yours is left to pipe in 
the solitude of her own greatness." 

At the close of this speech, I felt quite determined that 
I would not be a clever woman. 

Mrs. A. rejoined — ^"You have left my genius in a 
doleful condition, though I question whether you will 
persuade her to come down. I will admit, however, for 
I am afraid I must, that the woman of talent is less 
likely to find reclprocatidu, or to receive enjoyment from 
ordinary people' and ordbary circumstances-^but theti 
she is like the camel that traverses the desert saf<^ly 
where others perish, because it carries its' sustenance in 
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tit'omi bofM»4 I will eonoedfo ^cffUon ymimiigi dlni^ 
ft large diDner, and a eerlain dropping of the ey^di 
pending the p^rformanGe of yomig ladies on the piano» 
especially if it happens to be Rossini instead of Mosait^ 
as symptoms of losing enjoyment whore others- find it, 
Bnt in return, I mast beseeeh yon to visit witfi me year 
tmlettered ladies in wet weather — in a long December 
evening, when yon will find them sittingin the dark^ leit 
fighting candles early should msike it seeite longer — ia 
a lonely eoaiitry honse, when the children 'are asleep 
and the hnAand away, and the servants are so nnfortv- 
irately attentive as not to want teasing. T never ith 
Member to have heard a reaHy cliever ud cahivated 
'woman complain of ennui under snch eircumstances-*- 
-no small balance on the side of enjoyment positive, 'in 
misery Escaped. Bnt to leave jesting, which I am aware 
Is not argument, — admitting that Ibe woman of mote 
elevated mind derives less pleasure from the adveatr- 
tious circumstances that surround her, from whatmotrey 
can purchase, and a tranquil mind enjoy, und aotivi^ 
gather of the passing flowers of life-^sbe has enjoyments 
independent of them in the treasures of her own intd- 
lect. Where she finds reciprocation, it is n delight t^ 
which the measure compensates the rareness; and where 
she finds nothing else to enjoy, she can enjoy hevseif. 
And when— for such times there are — the peopled wa& 
of life becomes a wilderness; and the assMaities of 
friendship rest unclaimed ; and the sensible gratifications 
are withered before the blight of poverty ; and Ihe foot 
is too weary, and the eye is too dim, to go after what no 
one remembers to bring—still are her resonrces un- 
touched — poverty cannot diminish her revenue, or fridnd- 
lessness leave her unaccompanied, or privation of every 
external inditement consign her to the void of disoccnpidd 
powers. She will traverse the desert, for her afdre is with 
her—-and if, as you have suggested, she be doomed tosnp* 
ply to others what no one pays her back, tbereu one who 
hato said ** It is more blessed to give than to received' 



bb tt ^ery cAever wonan^ 

Mrs. W* re3Diiied-^'' You will idlblr at least, Ihai 
wlfiak ^ii|oy«aeiit Is ootite object of existence; and I 
think on the score of asefiilneas, I shall carry my pooc 
depettdeiit: housewife far above year selfHsaffioing blue; 
And far this reason. The daties wUch Providence has 
assigned to women, do not require extraordinary inteU 
lect.. She is the daaghter, the wife, the mother, perhaps 
the mnrae — good sense aod good feeUng, a pleasing ex- 
terior and an idfectionate heart, are all that is necessary 
for the falfiment of the duties incident to these charac*' 
ters { eadownieBts that need not the help of books or 
learoiag* if she be poor, assidoons industry will make her 
faoase confovtable ; if she be rich, taste and iatteiitioii 
^riH make ii elegant. She caa maaage her. husband's 
hoQsehoM aad economize his substance ; and if she eaii<> 
not entertain his friemds with her talent, she can at least 
fjivetbsui welcpme; and be his nurse in sickness aod 
Ms watchfal companion in health, if not capable ofriiar^ 
log his more inteUectoal occupations. She can be tbe 
support and comfort of her parents an the decline of life^ 
or of 4ier children in their helplessness, according as her 
aitaation may be. Attd, out of her house, she may be th^ 
<tenefiietress and example of a whole neighbourhood 4 
she may eomfdrt the aAicted, and clothe and feed th6 
floor, add visit the >sick, and advise the ignorant; while 
by the domestic industry and peaceful unaspiring habiti 
with which she plods, as you may please to call it, 
4brocigh the daties of her station, whether higher or lower, 
she is a p^rpetaal example to those beneath her, to like sa- 
ber assiduity in their own ; aod to her children's children^ 
to follow 4n the path in which she leads them. She may 
be siipdrtnteddiog the household occupations or actually 
^erfermitig them, giving employment by her wealth to 
(Others' ingenuity, or supplying the want of it by her oW», 
wcordiog <9 her station is ; but still she will make many 
bl^py.' I am 'not so prejudiced as to iay that yontr 
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woman of talent will refuse tiieBe dntjesh-^f eOmmb if 
she has principle she will not. Bat literary pmnHiilf 
must at least divide her attention, if not unfit her alto- 
gether for the tasks the order of Providence has as^ 
signed her: she will distaste sach duties if she does not 
refuse them, while the distance at which her attainments 
place her from ordinary minds, forbids all atfeempts^- to 
imitate or follow her." 

I here determined to have no intellect whatever. 

** You have drawn a picture" answered Mrs. A., ** which 
would convert half the world,' if they were not of jout 
mind already, as I believe they are. It is a picturis 
so beautiful, I would not blot it with the shadow of my 
finger. I concede that talent is not necessary to nsefbl- 
ness, and a woman may fulfil every duty of her station 
without it. But our question is of comparative us^l- 
ness, and there I have something to say. It is an axiom 
that knowledge is power, and if it is, the greater the 
knowledge, the greater should be the power of doing 
good. To men, superior intelligence gives power to 
dispose, controul, and govern the fortunes of others. 
To women, it gives influence over their minds. The 
greater knowledge which she has acquired of the httman 
heart, gives her access to it in all its subtikies ; while 
her acknowledged superiority secures that d^erence to 
her counsels, which weakness ever pays to strength. If 
the circumstances of her condition require it, I believe 
:the greater will snflice the less, and she will fulfil eqnally 
well the duties you^have enumerated ; shedding as bright a 
Kght upon her household, as if it boundisd her horiaBon. 
*Nay, more — there may be minds in her household that 
need the recifirocation of an equal mind. Or the support 
of a superior one — there may be spirits in her family 
that will receive from the influence of intellect, what they 
would not from simple good inteiition. There may be 
.other wants in her neighbourhood thain hunger and 
nakedness^ and other defaulters than the ignorant and 
the poor. Whether she writes, speaks, or acts, tiie 
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dffMt is Dot botiadedby time, or limited to spaoe. That 

18 worUi telling of tier, and is repeated from month to 

inootb» which, in an ordinary person, none would notice. 

Her acknowledged superiority g^ves her a title as well 

as a capacity to speak where others must be silent, and 

carty eonosel and consolation where commoner charao* 

ters might not intrude. The mass of human misery* 

and human need, and human corruption, is not confined 

to the poor, the simple-minded, and the child. The 

husband's and the parent's cares are not confined to their 

external commodities, nor the children's to the well-being 

of their physical estate. The mind that could illumincf 

its own soUtttde, can cheer another's destitution — the 

strei^th that can support itself, can stay another's falling 

— the wealth knay be unlocked, and supply another's 

poverty* Those, who in prosperity seek amusement 

from superior talent, will seek it in diflBeuIty for adi^ice^ 

And. in adversity for support. If I would name namest 

Qf Women who hare been distinguished for talent, I 

weald; ask you how many blessings have been heaped on 

diem which they never heard — how many smiles they 

have lighted, which never shone on them*"— *how many 

mreoWs soothed, that never were confided to their sym-« 

imthy. The knowledge of the human heart, the power 

of influencing it, and the capacity of administering to its 

necessities, are usefulness beyond our sphere of action^ 

or our term of years : they go where we never iretiU 

tod poatinue when we are found no longer* And 

though I will allow that this is not a woman's most eom« 

Q>on task, I cannot allow that what God has given, jae<« 

eepled and blessed, can be out of the order of his previa 

dence." 

Here 1 made up my mbd to have a great d^ of 
iateliect. 

'' If I granted your position en the subject of utility,*' 
*^d Mrs. W. '' I am afraid I should prove the world very 
^i^gmtefttl by the remainder of my ailment ; which goes^ 
yoa knowv to prom the wemm of distingtiisbed taleMi 
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hisa beloved than those who watk the ordioary patlv of 
female daty. I iniist take the risk, hovever ; for of ail 
women in the world, yoqr women of genius are those I 
love the least; and, I believe, just or unjust, it is a very 
oommoB feeling. We are not disposed to love our supe* 
riors in any thing, but least of all in intellect ; one hag 
always the feeling of playing an equal game, without 
being sure that no advant^e will be taken of our sim- 
plicity. A woman who has the reputation of talent, 
is in this respect the most unfortunate being upon 
earth. She stands in society, like a European before a 
horde of savages, vainly endeavouring to signify his good 
intentions — ^if he approaches them they .run away, if he 
recedes they send their arrows after him. Every ^e is 
afraid to address her, lest they expose to her penetration 
their own deficiencies. If she talks, she is supposed 
to display. her powers — ^if she holds her tongue, it is 
attributed to contempt for the company. I know that 
talent is often combined with every amiable quality, 
and renders the character really the more lovely ; bat 
not' therefore the more beloved. It would, if known; 
but it seldom is known, because seldom iqpproached 
near enough to be examined. The simple-minded fear 
what they do not understand, the double-minded envy 
what they cannot reach. For my good, simple house* 
wife, every body loves her who knows h^, and 
nobody who does not know her, troubles themselves 
i^Mmt her. But plaee a woman on ao eminenee-, and 
every body thinks they are obliged to like or dislike her; 
and being too tenacious to do the one without good reason, 
they do the other without any reason at all. Beiore 
we can love each other, there must be sympathy, assimi-^ 
kUion, and if not equality, at least such an ap^roack to 
it, as may enable us at least to understand each other. 
When any one is much superior to us, our humility 
shrinks from the proffers of her love, and our pride re- 
volts^from offering her our own. Real talent is always 
modest, and fears often to make advances towaidffaffim^* 



tion, i^i a should serai in doing so to presimie iipoti ii- 
fldf-^bnt liafiog rarely the credit of timidity, tibis dau- 
tion is attribiited to pride* Your superior woman, 
therefore, will not be generally known or beloved by her 
own sex, among whom she may have many admurers, but 
•few equals. I say nothing of marriage, because I am 
not speculating upon it for my child, as upon the chances 
at a well-played game — ^but it is certain that the greater 
number of men are not highly intellectual, and therefore 
could not wisely choose a highly intellectual wife ; lest 
they place themselves in the condition in which a hus- 
band never should be, of mental inferiority." 

Now I thoi^ht I would be thoroughly stupid. 

" Mrs. W.," answered her friend, ** I am aware this is 
your strongest post, but I must not give ground without 
a battle* A great deal I shall yield you. I shall give 
up quantity, and stand upon the value of the remainder. 
JBe it granted then, that of any twenty people assembled 
in society, every one of whom will pronounce your com- 
mon-place woman to' be very amiable, very good, and 
very pleasing, ten shall pronounce my friend too clever 
for their taste, eight shall find her not so clever as they 
escpected, and of the other two, one at least, shall not be 
sure whether they like her or not. Be it granted, that 
of every fi^e ladies assembled to gossip freely, and tell 
out their small cares and feelings to the sympathizing 
kindness of your friend, four shall become silent as wax- 
work on the entrance of mine. And be it granted, 
which is really very generous of me, that of any ten 
gentlemen to whom yours would be a very proper wife, 
not more than one could wisely propose himself to mine. 
But have I therefore lost the field? Perhaps, she would 
tell you no — the two in twenty, the one in five or ten, 
are of more value in her estimation than all the number 
else. Things are not apt to be valued by their abundance. 
On the jeweller's stall, many a brilliant trinket will dis* 
appear, ere the high-priced gem be asked for — but is it 
thereifore the less valued, or the less cared for? When 
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bdof ed at aU» the is bred pemumently — tot u% die Impse 
of time, that withers the chann of beaoty, and blighte the 
simplicity of yoath, her omaments grow hot the brighter 
for the wearing. If difficnlt to reach— like the deep 
mine that the light adventorer abandons in discoarage- 
ment — once penetrated, it will never be relinqnished, be- 
caose it cannot be exhausted. Those who in the son" 
shine amnsed themselves elsewhere, will eome in the 
honr of danger to seek shelter in her bosom, and like the 
constant ivy, bind their weakness fondly roond her 
strength. And how intense are the affections thos formed. 
Would she change them for the small likings of a multi- 
tude with whom she has few sentiments in common? 
In proportion to the depth of the intellect, I believe, is 
the depth of every thing — ^feelings, affections, pleasures, 
pains, or whatever else the enlarged capacity conceives. 
It is difficult, perhaps, for an inferior mind to estimate 
what a superior mind enjoys in the reciprocation of affeo- 
taoa. Attachment with ordinary persons is enjoyed to- 
day, and regretted to-morrow, and the next day replaced 
and forgotten : but with these it can be forgotten never, 
because it can never be replaced. 

As the argument thus terminated converted nrither 
fMTty, it is needless to say it left me in suspense. 
Mrs. W. was still determined her child should not be a 
/inperior womaa — Mrs. A. was still resolved her child 
should be clever at all ventures — and I was still unde- 
termined whether I would be clever or not. The little 
Fanny laughed aloud, opened her large round eyes, and 
flouted, «'So I will. Mamma.'' The little Jemima 
jcobared to the ends of her fingers, and lowered still far- 
ther the lashes that veiled her eyes. 

My paper has already reached its customary length. 
Shall I be excused, if I for once transgress, and prolong 
it yet considerably ? For I, like Solomon, though neither 
so wise nor so old, have seen the end of many things as 
well as the beginning : and of this among the many. I 
iiave seen Fanny and Jemima brought up in pursuance of 
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their parents' determination ; they have become womeiii 
and I hate seen the results* Bnt when I consider that 
there is all this to tell, and the moral yet to come* 
which is generally much longer than my tale, I feel 
the necessity of deferring it to some future paper : beg- 
ging my readers to wait for it, before they determine to 
be either clever or stupid, learned or unlearned^ 



SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE* 



ESSAY THE SEVENTH. 

Ionic Order* 
The intention of the Ionic Order of Architecture ap* 
pears to have been coeval with the Doric; and though 
chiefly confined at first to the Asiatic states, it became 
in the progress of time more generally attractive than 
the rival style. The eatliest specimens of which any 
remains are i0 be found, is the celebrated temple of 
Juno, at Samos. Yitruvius gives this account of its 
invention. '* Ion, the same person before mentioned, 
building a temple to Diana, and seeking some new man* 
ner to render it more elegant, had recourse, as before 
in the Doric Order, to the human figure ; and gave to 
this new order a feminine deKcacy : thus he was the first 
who gate eight diameters to a column, that the aspect 
might be more pleasing ; and that iti^ appearance might 
be more lofty, he added a base in imitation of a shoe.'' 
We have observed that the Doric had originally no base. 
**The Yolutes, Plate 7, like locks or plaits of hair, 
hanging on each side, he gave to the Capital, orna- 
mented with fruits or flowers in festoons, and formed 
flutes or furrows down the column, resembling the folds 
of a matron's garment. Thus he invented two kinds of 
columns ; in the Doric imitating a manly appearance, 
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without ornament ; in the Ionic regarding female deK*- 
cacy^ accompanied with ornaments pleasing and elegants 
Succeeding architects much approving the taste and in- 
genuity of this design, allowed eight diameters and a 
half to this order/' 

This account is fanciful, and probably fabulous. The 
Ionic Order nearly superseded the Doric in Crreece. 
Yitruvius adds that the difficulty attending the adjust- 
ment of the Mutules, Metopes and Triglyphs in Doric 
structures, was such as frequently to cause much incon- 
venience to architects in large buildings and also to ren- 
der their appearance confused;* on which account, and 
the massy appearance of the Doric Column, the Ionic 
was thought more proper for sacred buildings. 

The Volutes, a peculiar character of this Order, were 
in the more ancient specimens* placed horizontally; 
though now generally executed on an abgular plan>' so 
as to have the same appearance in every direction. 
Some have supposed the idea of this ornament to be de- 
rived froni'shells. 

The Denteles, Plate 7, more properly belong to this 
Order, though often applied to the Doric; They repre- 
sent the smaller rafters that support the tiles. 

The fluting of the Ionic Column will be observed to 
differ from that of the Doric, in having a space between 
the flutes; the former manner being peculiar to that 
order. 

Many specimens of the Ionic style in ruins are to be 
found both in Asia Minor and Greece. Among them 
are mentioned as most beautiful the temple of Bacchus 
at Teos, and of Minerva PoHas at Athens. The propor- 
tions vary according to the antiquity of the building ; 
in the more ancient the columns being lower in compa- 
rison with the Entablature. The proportions now given 
for this style, are sixteen Modules for the column, in- 
cluding the Base and Capital, and four Modules for the 
Entablature: — ^but architectural writers differ in same 
degree in all these proportions. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 



CONVERSATION XXVL 



Plastic Clay fonnatioD-— PuddiDgstone — Oyster-beds — ^Mufez-»P1»- 

norbis— Mya; 

Mat, — ^From my recoUectioii of natural appearances, 
I have been vainly endeavouring to guess wbat substance 
will next come nnder our observation. 

Mrs. L. — We have now to consider the last division 
of regular Strata, containing all those between the Chalk 
formation, and the Alluvial deposits. These conab^t of 
various beds of Sand, Marie, and Clay, with imperfectly 
consolidated Limestone. In England they occupy twa 
extensive tracts, each bounded by Chalk hills, except 
where broken by the sea. And because the Chalk, dip^ 
ping very sUgh'tiy on all sides, forms on the large scale, 
a sort of concave space, in which the above Strata ai^ 
deposited, the tracts have been denominated basins, and 
distinguished by the names of the London and Isle of 
Wight basins. 

, Anne. — I have often heard these terms, and am glad 
to ond^stand them. 

Mr8. L. — ^The extent of the London Basin is from 
the Chalk Hills south of Flamborough Head, to the 
north-west angle of the Isle of Thanet : running west- 
ward to Wiltshire, and eastward to the German Ocean* 
The boundaries of the Isle of Wight Basin are consi- 
dered to be near to Winchester on the north, Carisbrook 
on the south, on the east, Brighton, and on the west, 
Dorchester : every where surrounded by Chalk, except 
where broken by ^e channel that separates the Isle of 
Wight from the msunland. The beds occupying these 
basins we have now to consider. On many accounts 
•they are very remarkable ; especially in that extraordi* 
nary phsdnomenon observed in the Isle of Wight Basini 
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the alternating of bed^, containing, separaf ely, the re- 
mains of shells, peculiar to fresh and salt-water ; as if 
each had snccessitely, and by turns OTerSowed thd space, 
and deposited multitudes of its inhabitants, without ever 
intermixing them. 

Anne. — ^That is a curious fact : but does it occur any- 
where else. 

Mrs. L. — In many parts^ but always under similar 
pircumstances. The extensive tract called the Basin of 
Paris Exhibits close conformity to that of the Isle of 
Wight, both in the fresh-water and marine deposits; 
|he shells €i each district b^ing in exact conformity. Id 
Tfiway other parts of the Ck>Dtineiit, similar Basins are ob* 
lerved ; filled in a n^adner exactly similar^ while in others^ 
there is a degree of Variety in the shells^ We shall 
speak again of this phenonienon in its place^ but not being 
the lowest of the Series, it is not the first to come under 
out obsertatiou. 
. Mat. — ^The first of this series will be of cotirse the b^d 

m 

reposing immediately upon the Ghalk. 

Mrs. L.' — ^This lowest bed is edled by geologists the 
Plastic Clay Formation, as distinguished from the Loii- 
don Clay, which is above it. This formation is composed 
()f an indefinite number of Sand, Clay^ and Pebble-beds, 
irregularly alternating. The Plastic. Clay of the Paris 
Basin is unctuous and tenacious ; varies much in colour, 
being wjiite, grey, yellow^ grey add red, or aldiost pure 
redd This day is employed According to its qualities, 
in mfdiing coairlter or finer pottery and porcelain. In 
England^ this formation consists of beds of Sand^ clay, 
find {>ebbles^ The clays are ef various colourii and de- 
grees of purity, and are sometimes laminated : thus we 
have Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Pipe Ciayi and Potters' 
Clay^ These beds contain also Fullers' Earth ; and beds 
of Wood Coal imperfectly formed; retaining much of 
the fibrous appearance of the wood, and often the im^ 
pressions of the leaves and branehed* Among them has 
>een found 1h^ fruit of the Palm tree« 
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' Annb.-— How is that accounted for in tbese northern 
regions? 

Mrs. L.«i— It is one of many instances of the fmit of 
warmer climates being fonnd fossilized^ where now they 
will not grow. There is little reason to suppose our cli* 
mates were always as they are now. Great and inscru- 
table convulsions have changed the face of nature and 
the character of its productions, since tbese remains 
were deposited in the earth. 

If AT. — Have not these changes bieen attributed to an 
alteration in the position of the earth's axis? 

Mrs. L. — ^This has been the conjecture of some spe«- 
eolations, and we can by no means pronounce it impossi- 
ble. Others rather attribute the changes of temperature 
to the much greater activity of volcanic fires at an ear- 
lier period, of the extent of which there is ample evi* 
deoce, as we shall see hereafter. 

Mat. — ^You have yet made little meYition of volcanic 
productions and effects. 

Mrs. L. — It is better first to go through the regular 
Strata ; and speak afterwards separately of the accidental 
productions. 

Anne. — ^These hidden things of the earth, as they 
become disclosed to us by study, increase the wonders 
of creation, and convict us of more ignorance than 
knowledge of the works of God, after all our researches. 
Where can these formations best be examined ? 

Mrs. L. — Nowhere better than in the neighbourhood 
of London, near Beading, or in the Isle of Wight. 
They are very full of organic remains. The prevailing 
remains near Reading are oyster-shells, found in the 
lower beds. Teeth, apparently of sharks, are mingled 
in the mass. Near Plomstead, in Kent, many varieties of 
shells are found in good preservation, but extremely 
brittle, and their surfaces indented with the impression^ 
of the minute sand. Near Bromley, stone is found 
formed of oyster-shells still adhering to the pebbles to 
which they were attached, the whole being formed by a 

r3 
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oaloltteoiu cetaent, into a ooane shell liid^toiie* The 
shells are so aflSxed to the pebbles as to give reason tt 
cpQclode they commenced their growth upon them^ and 
lived and died there undisturbed* At Eweli in Sarrey'» 
the Clay of this formation is worked as a Fire Clay. 
Seds of Clay and Sand, mixed in various proportions, 
lire manufiictured into tiles and bricks for ovens, far- 
oacesy &c. where great heat is to be withi^tood. Near 
Seaforth in Sussex, immediately against the Chalk of 
Beachy Head, the Breccia of the lowest bed forms a 
sort of Pudding-stonei composed of Sand and Chalk 
FlintSi 

Anke.*^I have often heard mention of Pudding-stone, 
but we have JDot seen a specimen, I think. 

Mrs. L.— It is so called, I suppose, from its appear- 
ance, as resMobling pudding set with plumbs. It is 
made up of different materials congregated together, and 
inclosing rounded pebbles which give it that appearance. 
It is therefore properly a Breccia. JFV47. 1. — Plate 25> 
will give you an idea of it. 

In Dorsetshire, Potters' Clay is found in beds between 
loose sands. It feels greasy and smooth, and varies from 
ash-grey to blue. This Clay is sent to Staffordshire, 
where it is mi^ed with ground Flints, and employed id 
the finer kinds of pottery. Near Poole, the white Pipe 
Clay is quarried. It is the intermixture and various 
colouring of these Sands and Clays that give to the cliffs 
of Alum Bay, in the Isle of Wight, so beautiful an ap- 
pearance. They have been compared to the delicate strip* 
ing of aToIip, and areof colours scarcely less bright, when 
the cliff is newly cut. Fig* 2. is a representation of this 
Plastic Clay formation, as there exhibited. 

Mat.-— I am surprised to observe their beds drawn 
in a perpendicular position — I thought we were now 
among the Fioetz, or Flat formation. 

Mrs. L.-^We are so — and these beds are generally 
nearly horizontal, and form low grounds. But in this 
instance, as in the Chalk, some disrnption^has evidently 
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thidwli them ap after they weite deposited* And it is 
also evidesl this oobYiikion must haye taken plciee before 
the deposition of the upper beds which now repose hori- 
zontally t^aidfit the edges of the Clay. To imake yoil 
acquainted inith a few fossils belonging to the Plastie 
Clay^ Fig* 3 is a specimen of Murex — Fig. 4 of Planor- 
bis — Fig. 5 df Mya* 



SERIES OP FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XXIV. 



CLASS, Vertebrata— SUB-CLASS— Reptiles. 

Their forms, and intellectual powers — the Dragon^ 
Turtle^ Crocodile, Serpents, bic. 

HbKRY. — I was thinking, Father, after our last con- 
versation, what great difference the body presents in 
reptiles. . 

Papa.— It does; both as it respects the shape, the 
limbs, and the integuments. Nearly all the turtle^ 
li2ard» and firog tribes, have four feet. Among turtles the 
body is nearly circular, enclosed in a bony case» and ter- 
minated by a small tail: all the lizards have an elongated 
body, covered with various kinds of scales, and termi- 
nated by a very flexible tail. The skin is naked in the 
balirachian or frog tribes ; some have no tail, a stout, 
thick body, and the hind legs longer than the front; 
others have the shape of a lizard, are furnished with a 
tail, and have feet of an equal length: and, lastly, ser- 
pents have a very long cylindrical body covered with 
scales, and without limbs« 

But although they differ so considerably in the out^ 
ward formi as well as in the general bulk of their bodiesr 
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they agree very aeaily iii th^ essential points of dieif 
oifpanizatioDy and more particnlariy in the functions of 
their uiinial economy. The mode of taking food ; the 
long abstinence of which they are capable; the length 
of time for which they can bear an Interruption of respi- 
ration; the tenacity of life, and the low temperature of 
their bodies are nearly the same in them all* 

Mama. — I am not surprised that reptiles generally 
excite feelingp^ of disgust and abhorrence: their ugly 
and squalid forms; their enormous mouths, with their 
mode of deglutition ; the unpleasant sensation of touching 
perfectly cold animals; the poisonous qualities which 
some species undoubtedly possess, and the disagreeable 
smell they frequently emit, are enough to produce, in 
superficial observers at least, sentiments of dislike and 
aversion. 

Papa. — ^And yet abhorred as these creatures gene- 
rally, and, in some cases, justly are, they afford an inex- 
haustible fund of instruction and delight to the physiolo- 
gist ; as they not only present new and rich scenes in 
the vast domains of nature, new forms of life, and fresh 
modifications of organization, but are of great use in ex- 
perimental elucidations of the human economy. 

Hbnry. — My mother mentioned the large mouths of 
reptiles as one disgusting feature in their configuration — 
I have observed the heads of some of them are nearly 
all mouth. 

Papa. — ^The head of a reptile consists almost entirely 
of the two jaws, so that the mouth, which is destitute of 
every covering like cheeks or lips, appears to extend 
from the back part of the head. This is especially the 
case with the Muriang. The cranium, or skull, is very 
small. 

HbKry. — ^They have therefore very little brain, and 
I suppose their intellectual powers are consequently few. 

Papa. — We know of very few facts that throw light 
on the intellectual faculties of reptiles; yet there is snflS- 
cient evidence of their possessing memory and a capa- 
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bffily &i io9tni€tion^ The ffdg and tree frog oan be 
taaght to feed from the hand and acquire a slight attaeb- 
medf to their master. The tpad and the tortoise have 
been domesticated. The rattle-silakey the hooded-snake^ 
and othefSf when deprived of their pdisonons fangs, have 
been taaght to dance and jto Exhibit various motidns at 
coiftmand ; w\d ib^ the historical. accounts of the religion 
of ancient Egypt, we learn that the . priests of MempUs 
bred a)> eroe^diles in their temples^ and wsieceede^ so 
well hi depriving them of their ferocity, as to employ 
them in religious ceremonies. , 

Mama. — ^The serpent was f e&owned amaag tbd an- 
cients for wi9dom, intelligence, and foresight. 

Papa**— Yes^ he was selected as an emblem of the 
goddess of prudence, and chosen by the Epidaurians 
as the representative of Esculapius. But I do not 
know o A what grounds he gained Ids character, unless it 
was from the tradition of the crime once perpetrated by 
Satan under his form ; in relating wbicbi Moses iaaforms 
us that the serpent was, in that instanoey ''more subtUe 
than any beast of the field." 

Mama. — It is astonishing that the agent which 

« brought death into the world and all oui woe^^ 

shoilld hav6 been so unitersally worshipped. 

Papa.— It is a iiiost striking iniStanoe of human in^ 
fatuation. Yet Mr* Bryant and other learned mett 
assure us that serpetit worship was alihoiit universal in 
the heathen world, particularly in Egypt and Babylon. 

Henky* — ^What was the dragon, Father— that ter- 
rible death*deating oreature of which we read? 

Papa.— It was most probably nothing more than the 
flying lizard, a little harmless creature that preys only 
upon insects, and even seems to embellish the forest with 
its beauty. The uncultivated imagination of the ancients 
created many monsters in nature, which either entirely 
disappear, or assume a perfectly harmless fortn, when 
submitted to the scientific and accurate el:aminatiaki of 
the more enlightened and more rational physiologists of 
modern times. 
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Anna. — Is it true. Papa, that frogs are eaten in 
France? 

Papa. — ^Yes, my dear. They are publicly sold in 
the markets as an article of food. 

Hbnry.— But the edible frog is not exactly like those 
found in our country. Father. 

Papa.— No, it is not. It is considerably larger than 
the common species. 

The green turtle is another reptile which furnishes a 
faYourite dish to epicures. We have them prinoipally 
from the West Indies. 

Hbnry. — ^The provision which nature has made for 
the defence of the turtle is very remarkable. 

Papa. — ^You refer to its bony covering. This cov- 
ering, Anna, consists of two very strong, united shells ; 
at each end of which there is a hole, one for the head, 
neck, and fore feet to pass through, and another at the 
oppodte end, for the hinder feet and tail. Into this shell 
the animal can retire at the approach of danger as into a 
strong castle, and is there perfectly secure from every 
enemy. 

Henry. — I do not know whether the turtle casts its 
shell as crustaceous animals do. 

Papa. — No, it does not. The shell of the turtle is 
fart of the animal ; the ribs and back bone are firmly 
attached to the upper part of it, and the breast bones to 
the lower. Indeed it appears to be formed by the ex<- 
tension of the ribs and back bone. 

Hbnry.— What very short legs the turtle has ! 

Papa.^— Tes. They are all proverbial for the slowness 
of their pace, and the shortness of their legs accounts 
for it. They seem formed more for swimming than for 
walking. Their shortness is, however, compensated for 
by strength ; for one of the larger species has been 
known to carry five men upon his back, with apparent 
ease and unconcern. 

Anna. — Is what we call tortoise shell the shell of the 
turtle ? 
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Papa* — It is the shell of the imbricated turtle, which 
is fouDd in the Asiatic and American seas, and some- 
times in the Mediterraneab. The plates of this species 
are far more thick, strong, and clear than those of any 
other. 

Hbnry.— Are there many different species of turtles? 

Papa.— There are about thirty-six; of which, fonr 
are marine, eighteen inhabit the fresh waters, and the 
rest reside entirely on land. 

Mama. — Of all species of reptiles, the crocodile seems 
to me the most dreadful. 

Papa.— -It is a very tremendous creature : its huge 
dimensions, sometimes more than eighteen or twenty 
feet in length ; its rough, scaly body ; its fiery eyes, and 
its immense reptile mouth, with thirty or forty sharp, 
powerful teeth in each jaw, which are destitute even of 
gums, and from the want of lips are always bare, give it, 
even when in a state of tranquillity, a most terrific and 
maligpaant appearance; and indeed its appearance is a 
tolerably correct index to its disposition. When any 
prey approaches, it darts upon it with instant swiftness, 
and at once drags it to the bottom of the water, and 
drowns it. No animal, not even the bull or the tiger, is 
secure from its grasp. 

Hbnry. — ^There are many different reports of the 
crocodile : some travellers tell us, that it will dart upon 
and swallow a man ; others, that so far from attacking a 
human being, it sinks at his approach with the utmost 
precipitation, as if sensible of the presence of superior 
power^ 

Papa* — Both accounts are probably true. Like other 
animals of prey, in unpeopled countries crocodiles are 
fierce and cruel, and attack every object that seems en- 
dued with motion. There have been examples of their 
even taking a man out of a canoe in the presence of his 
companions, without their being able to render him any 
assistance ; but in Egypt and other countries, long peo- 
pled, where their retreats have been invaded, and their 
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nimben destfojed, tliey are timorous and oompuadrely 
inoffennve* 

It 18 a peculiariy merciful pfonsioa of pfovideaee, 
that they Aoahl be ia iafaaey ao exposed and de&noe- 
less ; and that so many enemies should be on the watch 
to destroy thenu If it were not for thu, the countries 
where they are found, woald» from th^ vast Bombers^ 
be neiurly uninhiibitable* The savage n^pro considers 
their eggs, which are not Isuger than those of a goose, 
and of iriiich, during the' season, the female deposits 
hundreds in the sands, as a ddicioos repast ; the ich- 
neumon was deiied amongst the ancient Egyptians for his 
agility in destroying them ; and some species of yidturesy 
particularly that called the gallmazo, luding themselyes 
within the thick Inranches of the trees that shade the 
banks of the rivers, make it their business to watch and 
devour them as soon as they are laid. In this manner, 
miHions are prevented from coming to maturity. 

Anna. — I have often wondered that the Egyptians 
should have worshipped crocodiles, and yet reverenced 
the animals that destroyed them. 

Papa. — Probably the ichneumon and the crocodile 
were not worshipped by the same individuals. The dei- 
ties, that were in the highest esteem in one part of Egypt, 
were generally held in the greatest abhorrence in another. 

Anna. — ^What is the difference between an alligator 
and a crocodile ? 

Papa. — ^The alligator, my dear, is the crocodile of 
America ; the principal distinction between them is that 
the former has its head, and part of the neck, more 
smooth than the latter, and that the snout is considerably 
more wide, and flat. It is somewhat smaller too ; the 
length of a full-grown alligator is seldom more than 
seventeen or eighteen feet. 

Hen RY.-*— The serpent tribes seem to me more to be 
dreaded than even crocodiles: Uiey may be av(»- 
ded by keeping at a distance from the banks of rivers 
and sedgy places where they «re likely to be, but ser- 
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penis, iffdch insinuate themselves into every grassy path, 
and even find their way into ^0 ^i^leeping rooms, mnst 
be continual objects of .terror'^ and a}s9m*to ^e inhabi^^ 
tants of the Indies and'^Africa. 

Anna* — ^Are serpents and snakes the same? 

PAP4A;*-^€rrpents form one order of reptiles, whicb 
is divided into snakes, boas, and vipers: there are many 
different species of each of these« 

Mama* — ^I believe the proportion of the venomoos to 
the harmless serpents is small. 

Papa.— -The venomous kinds have been estimated to 
be ab^( a fourth of the whole ; but ^eir number is 
probah^ somewhat larger than has beeq g^mrally sup- 
posed. H umI)!(tJ(j}(ei|noXQr^es fifty-eight in theOld Con- 
tinent, aadiUfrenty in the New. 

Hbnry.— -How are they to be distinguished from the 
innocent species? 

Papa. — The most certain criterion is the number of 
rows of teeth in the upper jaw. All serpents, whether 
poisonoas or not, have teeth in the lower jaw, and a 
double row in the palate ; but the innocent species have 
moreover the whole outer edge of the upper jaw fur» 
nished with teeth. , 5 \ " 

HBNRY.-r-When we see then in ^nysarpent four rows 
of teeth in the upper jaw ; that'is,* besides the two inter- 
nal rojvg'in the palate, an external row on each side run* 
ntDg^o^e corner of the mouth, we may be sure the spe* 
cies is without poison, and so far innocent. 

Papa*— We may. The poisonous serpents are also 
distinguishable by their large, flattish, and heart-shaped 
heads; and their bodies are in general thicker and 
shorter than those of the others. 

Henry. — ^W.here are the venomous fangs situated? 

Papa. — In the upper jaw, at each anterior corner of 
the mouth. They are much longer and thicker than the 
other teeth; of a conical form, sharp-pointed, and per* 
forated by a fine tube, through which, when they bite, 
die poisonous fluid, ij»)ies into the wound from ihp little 
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bag in wbich it is contained, on each side of the Iwad; 
These fangs are moveable at the will of the animal, and 
can be drawn in the gnm at pleasure. 

The most formidable serpents of tropical conntries, 
though by no means the most common, are the rattle- 
snake of America, and the cobra-capello, called also 
the hooded serpent, and the spectacle-snake of the East 
Indies. The almost certain death whibh ensues frMi 
their bite, makes them general ohjects of terror in the 
countries where they are known to exist. 

Anna. — How large is the rattle-soake ? 

Papa. — ^It is usualljf from four to five, feet long, aild 
nearly as thick as a man's leg. The rattle, by which ' an 
alarm is sounded on its approach, is situated in the tail^ 
and consists of several thin, hard, hollow bones, linltetd 
to each other. A general solitude is immediately pro* 
duced wherever this terrific alarum is beards 

Anna. — And what is the size of the hooded serpent? 

Papa. — ^Thereare five or six different kinds: it ii 
generally from three to eight feet long; and with its two 
large fangs hanging out of the upper jaw, is most terrifie 
in its appearance. 

Henry.— Are not all the vipers venomous? 

Papa. — ^Yes, in a greater or less degree. The ^hkr 
mon viper, or adder, is the only animal in Great Britain^ 
from whose bite we have any thing to fear. There BM 
specimens of several varieties found in our island, in the 
British Museum. 

Anna. — Are not the common snakes which we'iome- 
timesnee in the hedges, venomous? 

^APA.— -O no, my dear, not in the least degree. Ton 
might hold one in your hand with as much safety as'yon 
would a bird; It would dart out its forked tongue, per- 
haps, and hiss at you, but it would do you no harm. 

HbnRY. — What is the asp or aspic t 

Papa. — It is a species of viper, which has gained repv- 
tationforgreatvenomouspowers, by the share it is reported 
to have had in the death of the renowned queen ofEgypC 
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^QD^Ity >— T%e boas leem to me &e most Hoble of tbe 
Bovftent tribes: they ave destitate of venooiy never attack 
bat from necessity^ and they always engage wkh open 
courage, and conquer by superior strength. 

Papa.— They are by far the largest and strongest. 
The great boa is frequently from thirty to forty feet long, 
and of propcMrtionate^tbickness. It must be a horrible 
sight to see one of these immense creatures twist itself 
tound a Man, and crush his bones like those of i^ male- 
factor on the wheel. Such instances are, however, not 
perhaps very common : but they prepare other large prey 
for deglutition in that manner. 

Henry. — ^The swiftness of serpents is surprising, 
considering they have no feet. . 

Papa. — ^They are not all equally swift ; vipers, for in- 
stance, make their way in a very heavy manner, with an 
mtdulating modon* I think, at least, six differeijt kinds 
of movemenls have been observed in the diffe^t spe. 
cies* The speed with which some go, is effected by the., 
aciali£^, which cover the skin : these scales they hav^ thei 
power of erecting by means of a, multitude of distinct 
muscles. with which' each is supplied: When so erected^ 
tliey act like feet, and greatly Je^litate the animal's mo* 
tion* The curvations also into which the body is thrown^ 
assist their progress ; and when they are in great haste^ 
they can coil themselves into a spiral form, and dart for* 
ward with astonialiing rapidity: for their blu>k bone^ 
which consists in many serpents of three hundred >verte* 
brsB, is extremely flexible, and capable of being twisted 
ina^ydirectioui Creeping, properly so called, bdongs 
only to tlfisippice of animals. ^ 

Hbnry. — How do reptiles in general pass the winter? 

Papa. — It is a season of torpidity with them all. 
T3iey have no regular sleep, or intermissions of activi^ 
in the^drgans of sensation and voluntary motion recurrnj^ 
at stated intervals, as warm-blooded animals j^enerally 
^ve, except during the winter, which is their time of 
tepoie. On its approach, they retire into the crevices 
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of walls, or rocks, the hoHows of old trees, holes in tfie 
earth, or the bottoHis- of ponds, and there await the re- 
turn of the genial seasonJ ' Z* Z. 



A FEW REMARKS 

ON THB 



b^OTIONAL REAPING,^ OF T^B HOLY 

SCRIFTVEES. 



SECTION THE SEVENTH. 



On the BetuUng of the Psalms. 

A VERY iitde experience is sufficient to have tangfat 
«s, how mnch the human heart delights in the responses 
of a sympathizing spirit— unconsciously responding to 
our feelings,iin the natural expression of its own. This 
constitutes the charm of poetry, the witchery of romance, 
the dissipating influence of the novel. -The poetic mind 
revels in the luxuries of the verse, because, there it finds 
its own impassioned feelings, its deep reflectiveness^ the 
soarings of imagination, and th6 .breathings of its. acute 
sensibilities. For the same reason the frivolous and dis- 
npated delight in the novel of the day. These are their 
own thoughts, their own emotions, what they are or what 
they would be — follies they claim kin to, while fancying 
only to laugh at them. The warrior will reiad of war— 
the loving will read of love — the fashionable will read of 
fashion — and whence is all the charm, but because the 
expressiCHiS'Of the bcloks sympathize with the fesbog^ of 
the bosoip, and the writer says what the conscious 
reader feels. ,.^ :. < ? i 

Doubtiess itiis the same Sympathy*^ the same responsive 
utterance of the bosom's s^recy, <which makes the Book 
of Pisalms so inestimable a treasure to the believer, so 
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eottstant a favourite to the Scripture reader. Not, I 
apprehend, to the careless, nnawakened reader/ For. 
these holy books have little 16. do ^with those external 
^ngs in vhich the just and the unjnst are aBkib partak^^ 
ers: they are no recital of exciting facts, and tales that 
please as fiction the heart that never has felt for them as 
truth, though professing, perhaps, to believe them* 
From habit, because they are a part of the daily church- 
service, or because so taught from childhood, or other 
luch reason, the Psalms are more early familiar to us, 
and more mechanically chosen for our quotidian of read- 
ing, than any other part of Scripture. ' But we. would 
appeal to the thoughtless mind, if for a moment it could 
he ind<iced to think, whether they are not of all the most 
useless, the most incomprehensible. The poetic beauties 
of the style may possibly be tasted, if we hdve not read 
ourselves into insensibility of them ; but that is all. The 
deadening effect of habit is strikingly evinced by the in- 
sensibility, the absolute unconsciousness with which peo- 
ple will read from day to day, as a religious duty. 
Psalms, every syllable of which is a falsehood upon their 
lips, or a condemnation in their ear — an imprecation, not 
seldom, on their own heads. But with these we hav^ 
not to do, in speaking of this holy book. It is impossible 
to say what part of his word it may please God to use 
for the awakening of the insensible ; it may be these, as 
well ^ any other ; therefore are they not to be prohibited 
to any, nor can we say the reading of them is useless. 
But this is certain-^tbere is not a sentence in them that 
befits the lips of the unregenerate, or can be uttered by 
them ^ith any honesty of heart. If they see in them 
ftoy thing, it should be the fearful contrast between what 
they read and what they feel, what they pronounce and 
what they mean. There is something extremely awful 
in the daily systematic reading of them under such cir- 
cumstances. Nothing but the most appalling ins^nsi- 
hility, the stupefaction as it were of death, could render 
it possible : for it is here no longer the '' He said'^ of 
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othw nen, which we may or may not agree withMiei^ 
ther is it the address of other men to us, which mpig(; cu^ 
may. Boi concern, na. .^Theseh^ly aspirations purport to 
be the ezpression.ofthcf heart tJbAt reads them — sprayers, 
desires^' confessions, sorrows, joys^ acknowledgments— 
falsehood^ «very one of the^ froi^ the l;ps^9f, those who 
do not lp?e*t^ fior^ ai^d serv^ ^m^ . Jt is very fearfpU 
We know not what to say. It would be wrong to recom- 
mend a discontinuance of the reading ; and it is in vain, 
I fear, to urge a careful comparison during the course, 
of it, of the sentiments of our hearts with the expressions 
put into our mouths. We must leave, therefore, with 
this brief allusion, those who make a duty of reading 
every morning the Psalms appointed for the day, yet 
never feel — never stop to consider whether they feel or 
not, a single sentiment those Psalms express. Well has 
the Scripture said of itself, that it is a savour of life unto 
life, or of death unto death. 

In other parts of Holy Writ, we have the actions of 
men^ their sayings, and the motives fr|^aently that insti- 
gate these words anci actipus. In the ^sa)j^s we have 
more. We have this secret breathingp^ of the heart 
within itself — the silent communications of the spirit with 
its God*, and his with it — the perpetual soliloquy, as it 
were,, of the soul, holding close communion with itself 
through every circumstance of its passage through time, 
into' eternity ; clothed at once in all the simplicity of 
fruth, and all the exaltation of poetry. It is no wonder 
if, to the trouBied. mind in particular, this is a favourite 
part of the Bible— the most frequently recurred to, j^d 
seeminjjfly the most effectual to the spirit's consolation.^ 
1 believe it becomes increasingly so, as the believer ad- 
vances in experience and knowledge of himself. I have 
observed, that to the unregenerate heart, its application^ 
is imoossible : if read at all, it is so from habit, and a sa- 
perstitious reverence for established forms. To the 
young in :teligibn, doubtless it begins to unfold its trea-^ 
sare-honse of beauty, and should begin to be studied i 



caiefiiliy ttadied— not read as a daily serrice. If thit 
last has been the practioe, and has been hitherto per- 
formed withont any consciousness of benefit, or any sen- 
sible impression made npon the mind, by the repetition 
of a now familiar language, I do not hesitate to advise 
a discontinuance of the practice, and the substitution of 
a totally different method of perusal ; for the same rean 
sons that I have given respecting the Scripture in gene-* 
ral« The division of the Psalms into daily portions, was 
for the pnblick devotions of thq cbprcb^ it .Thejdoptiott 
of it in jpor private devotipDahstudies, promises littlQ but 
to rejpder themi a formula and a constraint. It is like a 
measured quantity of food, each day alike and of a 
pre-determined kind, to an ever- varying and inconstant 
appetite — ^the appetite, not of healthy but of sickness— * 
changeful and capricious sickness, 

Ify as I suspect, the Psalms are to the young and in- 
experienced christian a dull and uninteresting part of 
Scripture, because there is no chord within that responds 
to these deeply stricken tones of feeling, it would be a4-% 
viseable for the present to make use of .tbesk jitf*.a test, 
not for finding in them, 93;JiQrefatid«<bye we shall do, the 
resemblances. between the holy Psalmist's feelings and 
oar own, for as yet there is none ; but for detecting the 
differences; word by word, and sentence by sentence, 
to ojbserve what he expresses that we have never felt— 
^hat sen^ments that are in total opposition to our own—* 
^hat blq^siogs speaks of that we have never estimated— ^ 
Mrhat ittaledictidn utters^ jthat, verified, would seem to fall 
upon ourselves. • This is ateasonable use to make of these 
writings. They conts(injtbe finished portrait of the belie- 
^er,as he appears before God — not of one,but of everyone^ 
"-of Jesus first,aod of every one after him, who follows in, 
* \a^ footsteps. Doubtless, they were so intended of 6od# 
And they become thus a picture from which to copy, an 
exemplar by which to try ourselves, to prove whether wq 
^tf» and what we want of being, what it is necessary thai^, 
oefore ^6od we become. To illustrate what I meaii F 
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Urttl make ute of the first Psalin, because it is the ftrst/aad 
treatise it is short, though others might contain more. 

M Blessed is the map that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor staodeth in the way of sinners, nor 
iitteth in the seat of the scornful.^ But stay ; ere I pro-* 
ceed with my reading, is this.sfirst assertion true? Of 
course it is, if David was inspired to write it, and these 
are the words of God. But of what use is it to me that 
they be true, and that I read them daily, unless I believe 
them? Do I think so? The way to know this, is to ex« 
amine what passes habitually in my heart respecting the 
beings ,who surround mp* Doubtless, there are som^ 
whom T esteem blessed above others, and would stand, 
might I choose^ in their position, and divide portions 
uritk them, in some respects, at least, of thetr condition. 
And there are others passing to and fro before me, ob« 
jects of contempt, or at the least of pity ; the unenvied,- 
and to my view unblessed. Since yesterday, I must have 
been conscious of such regard towards others, and of 
having acted upon them likewise. 1 must have taken 
steps, if but in the imagination^ of my heart, or the ex- 
pressed desires of my lips, perhaps, after those objects 
of my preference, to the possession of which the idea of 
blessedness is attached. The associate of sinners, cour- 
ted, admired, and beloved, but still in the ways of sin — the 
seat of the scorner, an exalted seat, and proud full often, 
whence he looks with contempt and speaks with ridicule 
of the despised truths of' God, taking counsel, or likely 
Jiving it to the learned and the wise, and great, but dis- 
regarding the simple word of truth : have I admired 
these, and sought to mix with them, and laid my plans to 
Iqilow them, as if they were really the blessed upon 
earth ? Then apparently I have a mind but little in unison 
.with the words of the Psalmist, and with the mind of 
God. He has opened this beautiful portion of Scrip- 
ture with a blessing ; but when I repeat it after him, it 
is not the language of my {leart : I have other preferences^, 
und^eovet other 4hings« 
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*' But his delight is in the law of the liord ; and in his 
law doth he meditate day and night." Am I then one 
of whom a voice that cannot err declares that they are 
blessed, and subjoins the succeeding promises? That is 
worth a pause to think upon. Delight is the strongest 
term of pleasure ; and sad is the heart indeed, that lives 
from day to day, without a consciousness of delight in 
something. And if there is any thing in partkular our 
hearts are set upon to delight in it, that thing/^wht^ther 
we will or not, whether we forbid it or' invite' ft^ will be 
the subject of our meditation ; not Content' with oiir day 
thoughts, it w91 dispeinte eu^ slumbers, 'ftrid possess our 
dreams. • mus.^'I^'have felt to be the case with other 
things : but has ft been ever the case with me respecting 
the things of God, all of which may be comprised in what 
is termed his law? Is the subject so near my heart, that 
it comes into it the first on the morning? So dear, that 
it will not go from it till the last at night; and if 
aroused at midnight will come back again? And 
this not as a loathed spectre haunts the conscience to 
distract it — but because the presence and the thought' of 
God are my consolation and my joy? 

Then I am blessed — '*And he shsill be like a tree plan^ 
ted by the rivers of water,- that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season; Us leaf shall not wither'^and whatsoever h^ doeth 
shall prosper./? /These words are for me. It mdj §iem 
if I regardt my outward circumstances, that they =ir& not 
well fulfilled. But the witness of God*s ^ord is bettet 
than the evidence of circumstance. The season of the 
fruit may not be come, and the leaf may not yet be put 
forth. But. mistrust and anxiety do not become mew 
He of whom this, Psalm is primarily spoken, and fbrhis 
sake transfered to all who bear his likeness, was dhieo 
planted long or ever its fruit was borne. What he did 
for a season did not seem to prosper — rather did it a^ 
pear that, planted on an ungenial soil, it withered' 'tv 
the. root and died. Yet is he blessed for ever ; becauto 
he uevet walked in fellowship with the ungofUyrBo^ haft 
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otiker delight ikm in his Father^s law. And it is true of 
me, as it was of him. If the former verses apptj to 
ai% these are pledged to me* I am more blessed akead^ 
than.'other beings, and the yet fairer promises remain to 
lie fulfilled. I will not faint nor be afraid. 

"The nogodly are not so: but are Uke *the chaff 
which the wind ^; driveth away. Therefore the un* 
fpdly shall not stand in the judgment^ n<Mr i^imera 
HI the , congregation of the righteous.'' Is this anjr 
thing to me? I have read it in my life hundreds and 
hundreds of times; and it never siruok me withfear, lest 
withered and valueless, like a thing witJlouij root| tbo 
I^r^aih of heaven should bear me away fiom ^uth, 
and from all the pleasant tilings Z have eojpyed 
m it. And yet I baye been ungodly, and a sinner^^ 
perha|ra I still stand under the denunciation. It is con-f 
^raated with the former description^f I am not 'one, I 
am the other. If I am in doubt, my heart should go 
up to heaven in prayer ; if assured, in grateful adora- 
tion. 

** For the Lord knoweth the way of-the righteous : bnt 
the way of the ungodly shall, perish." Is this goodnewa 
to me, or bad ? One it inust be. It is the summing up of 
afl ; shall I close the book weeping orrqcicing in thisissoe« 
X^rhaps I would rather God did not know my ways. I would 
rather him look aside, and let me follow my own likinjg 
lor awhile, and conceal from him forever, if it mi^ht be^ 
tbe> secrets of my heart. Then it is no glad news .to ne 
thpt he knoweth my ways, and watches my footsteps 
and directs evpry movement of my heart to the furtheiv 
aoQ^pf his own will. His presence is fearful to me, his 
interference is importunate; I submit to it of necesssity^ 
but it is: no joy to be reminded of it. Then if the first 
part of the verse is not for me, the other must be. There 
are bat; two ways — the righteous man's, which is God's, 
and the sinner's, which is his own. The fiirst is under 
eternal guidance, and will lead to eternity ; the last ia 
ttiedeiice.ctf mortalSij^nd ends with his mortality. 



Ilk tbim that in pattsiog on Che misaniiigof tbeiac^wd 
words^ one e;e a^ it were on tlieni» the other ooourowa 
^oscioosness^ what does noi suit us will convict as: 
what finds no sympathy in oi^r -bosonis will bring us to 
question why there is none. Tii|^e fdsehoods on our Ups» 
though purest truth from him that wrote them^ will star^ 
tie the slumbering conscience as we read;' and perj^aps 
force an appeal to Heaven for aid : and thus the bosdte 
which as yet cannot taste its beauties^ or partake the 
deep inter49|tpf these breathings of a fervent hearty be^ 
cause -pA yet there is no response of sympathising feelings 
may still be benefited, essentially benefited by the pernt 
sail if honestly intent on being so, and pursuing the seardli 
in. siidbi temper of mind as has been before soggestecU 

This slight example we have giveo| hot ai a oomment 
0U>the psalmV&r a prescription of the train of thought to 
be.pursaed; but as an illustration of whatwemeaui to 
nart the object iikely to result from such mann«r 
of readings and to prove how titterly ineempatible It i^ 
with the readingby measure and mechanism we may' pave 
been aecustomed< to* What flights of thought^ what 
pauses off feeling, what scrutiny of ourselves^ and iurdedt 
^peals to faeayen, might have arisen out of the brief 
ftuggestions we have made; enough to occupy with the 
matter of these sixVerses, or perhaps with not inilf their 
ni»uber,the longest period allotted to this devotionfilexer* 
cise* And yet islJiis psalm more limited perhaps in 
meaning than almost any other; the ideas being confined 
to two-^the blessedness of the rigbteons, and the brevity 
cf the course of ungodliness. We have but to cast our 
eye to the succeeding ones, to see what subjects of refleo^ 
tion, of feeling, self-examination and devotion are deve- 
loped id the space of a few verses, sometimes comprisl^d 
in a single one* 

Speaking for those to whom the experimentat^is 
religion is least available, because of their yet small eipe* 
nence in % and consequently the Psalms an liaat-^ 
tis«ctiv# part of Serij^nre, I would urge the attenf;! 
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thvs to meditate, and apply, «iid appropriate' them to 
onneWes ; and I haye little ddubt a new fsai |;rowin(( 
interest;:^! be perceiyed and^Itimately enjoyed, by 
many :sAo haye hitherto ayoided, or read them only 
from a feeling of *^propriety in doing so/ To those 
more advanced it is nnnecetiiwiry to commend a frequent 
pemsalof the Psalms. They are the treasure hoase 
of christian sympathy. There b not a feeling of sorrow 
or of joy, of sin and helplessness, of holiness and 
triumph, of gentle promise, or of awful warning, the sa- 
cred poet has left anattered or untouched: and lean 
scarcely hesitate to add, there is not a passage in them 
that will not at some period of our existence come home 
to oar bosom as the response of its secret utterances, at 
once its voice and the reply of its present emotions. It 
is therefore the sorrowfuir and the deep feeling spend 
more hours ^^rUaps over Uie Psalms than any other por- 
tion of scripture;^ If ^toreonsider them but as the lan- 
guage of a believer speaking forth his own experieoi^e 
under the immediate inspiration of the Spirit4)f Grod-^if 
they were the sorrows and the joys and the prayers of 
David, and in him of every other Jbelieve^ whose heart 
responds to them, they were a nbfficient treasure. Bnt 
if we may qonsider them, as I believe we may, as the 
woMs of him 6f whom David was the type, if the tears 
were the Saviour's tears, the vows the Saviour's vows, and 
the de^) wrought expression of; human feelings and de- 
sires; the. prophetio' language* of the Saviour'r humianityy 
their vfilue to the pious mind is increased above all price. 
This does not, as some have thought, rob us of the per- 
sonal application of the Psalms: rather it makes them 
doubly ourS. What we are he was — what he is we are to 
be. Our present portion is to follow him, our future 
tecompense is to be like him. Whatever promise was 
made to Jesus, whatever sins were acknowledged by hint, 
Whatever sentiment was expressed by him, his people ate 
V> be partakers of: and it is fit his language should become 
their language. Sin he had not, it is tme— bait>n 
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had it to bear, to mourn and to conqner; and therefore 
even in this, the expressions that become his people^ 
became him who was made like them; and the lan- 
guage which discloses the feelings of his humanity 
IS the appropriate language of every devout believer 
who follows in his footsteps. We must reserve the 
subject for another section. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



THE GLOW-WORM. 
• My 9th^ 1827. 

I do Dot like thee. 
Glittering speck, 

Born of the earth 
Thou seem'd to deck. 

Thou lies! there 
like some rich gem. 

Meet to be wreath*d 
In a diadem— 

Or 8eem*8t some genial. 
Generous sparic. 

Faithfully burning 
Where all is dark — 

Some earth-bom star. 
Whose glory vies 

With the distant fires 
Of yonder skies. 

But thou'rt colder, thou. 
Fair-seeming one, 

Than the very earth 
Thou liest upon. 

Thou*st stolen a beam 
From the star of day. 

And quenched in thy bosom 
The warmth of the ray* 

%'OL. IX. M 
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A gaudy wreath 
That midnight wears — 

Colder thyself 
Than her very tears t 

like jeweb that deck. 
But cherish not 

The dreary bosom 
They hang about. 

I do not like thee — 
When day-beams come, 

Theyll show thee a dark 
Unsightly worm. 

Thou art too much like 
The things of earth. 

So glittering bright 
Beyond their worth. 

The benighted spirit 
Looks out on them, 

And thinks they are 
The joys, they seem. 

But when it takes them 
In hours of woe, 

How cold they strike^ 
How dark they grow. 

TheyVe borrowed of Heaven 
The hue of bliss, 

But quench*d its warmth 
In their earth liness. 

They vanish in truth's 
Diviner glow — 

They're of the night— 
And so art thou. 



Before they call, 1 tuiU answer, — Isaiah, lxv. 34. 

Lowly inclining at thy feet, 
Jesus, my wouuded spirit bows— 
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Too deeply sad, too doubtfully 
To find a language for its tows. 

It breathes no wish — it asks no boon : 

Strange to its own misery, 
Sickening as if it were to death, 

It knows not what to ask of thee. 

But the enlarged bosom swells, 
As if 'twould reach thee where thou art, 

And lay discoyer*d at thy feet 
The hidden ruin of the heart. 

For there is something, something there, 
Which seems to have no name, no word ; 

Too deeply buried to be reach*d 
Save by thy searching pity, Lord. 

O grant me the unutter*d prayer I 

Give me the unasked boon ! 
Good is thy will — I know no more — 

Speedily, speedily be it done ! 



HYMN. 

The sun may cast his glorious beams 

Where freshest verdure clothes the ground ; 
Where rivers in pellucid streams 

Bear their salubrious waters round : 
Where trees in grateful foliage grow. 

And sweetest flowers spring and bloom, 
And on the southern breezes throw 

Their varied and their rich perfume : 

But if my Lord I cannot see, 

Creation smiles in vain for me. 

That sun his cheering beams may hide. 
That living verdure fade and die, 

And where refreshing streams should glide. 
Nor spring nor fountain yield supply ; 

The gentle breeze may pass away, 
And hurricane and storm prevail, 
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And darkness cloud the gloomy day. 
With bitter frost and beating hail. 
But if THY SMILE, O Lord, I see, 
Mo gloomy day is dark to me. 

O be thy presence with me still; 

O let thy glory on me shine ; 
And guard my soul from every ill, 

And bless my spirit, Lord, with thine 
Then be it fair or be it dark, 

My pilgrim pathway rough or plain 
Still will I press toward the mark, 

Nor halt till 1 that heaven gain, 

Where my full joy will ever be 
To see^and to resemble Thee. 



f 



Iota. 



E X T R A C T S 



Thb fifth Sunday in Lent is called Passion Snnday, 
because this day our Lord Jesus Christ began his pas- 
sion : for this day the Jews had such an enyy of him, 
because he told their defaults, and vices, and misliving, 
and so for this cause they reproved him : so this day 
they were fully assented to put him to death. 



Thb human soul resembles a mirror ; representing in- 
differently every object that is placed before it, whether 
it be of heaven or of earth. Therefore, turn thyself 
wholly and only to God, that this image may be expressed 
in thy soul. 
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Tfl£ HISTORY OF EOMB, FROM THB DBATH OF TARQUIMIUS PRI80V8, B.C. 
572, TO TBE E8TABUSBMBNT OF THE OI>MBfONWEA|.THy B,C. 605. 

Wb left oar sketdi of Roman history on the succes- 
sion of Servios Tnllins the sixth king, 572 years before 
the birth of Christ: that being about the period of the 
Babylonish Captivity, to which we brought up our his- 
tory of the dififerent nations of the earth. We now re- 
turn to Rome, to carry on its hiistory as we have done 
others, from that period to the birth of the world's Re- 
deemer ; a space of less than six centuries, but compris- 
ing the whole narrative of Romau glory and aggr^dize- 
ment. It may be as well to call to mind, that - at the 
time from which we renew the history of Rome, Nebu- 
chadnezzar reigned in Babylon, Amasis in Egypt, and 
Cyaxares in Media ; Persia being yet of little name. 
Solon was giving laws to Athens, the kingdom of the 
ten tribes of Israel had disappeared, Judah was captive 
in Assyria, and Jertisalem a desert. 

We have already mentioned the manner of Servius 
Tullius' succession, by the coutrivance of Tanaquil, the 
wife of the last monarch. He was the son of one 

VOL. IX. N 
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Ocrina, taken captive by the BomaDs at the siege of 
Cormciiloiiif and made a present to the queen. Being 
born in slavery, the name of Servins was given him in 
addition to the family name of Tnllius ; bnt be was edu- 
cated in the palace with much care ; and a report was 
circulated^ that while sleepbg, when a child, in the 
queen's apartment, a sudden flame in ^be form of a 
crQwn was seen playing about hb head. Servius distin- 
guished himself in the army by his tovttnge, mA by his 
wisdom in the council : being the favourite alike of the 
l^ng and people, he was raised to the rank of patrician ; 
and, as his second wife, was manried to the king^s 
daughter. 

The senate opposed the accession of Servius, on ac- 
count of his having been bom in isbivefky, aud^havikig as- 
sumed the government wiliioiit#« Section of tbe peo- 
ple. They determined to f(Nrce a resignation ; but 
•ServiBB BssemUed the people, and placing the two 
grand8ons't>f the late kingt>n etGtehisiiie of him, proposed 
hmnelf their gu«rdiBn,<aBd diat of ike {leopte^agiEihiM the 
patricians ; promisii^ to pay all-theit idebts, <aiid divide 
among them the lands taken from the 'enemy, ^bem 
promises be futiUed ; a lew days flftet^'^rdetfag^dll wbo 
were debtors to «end in an ancoUnt of 4imir debts, which 
he pmd in the^fbrom with his ownihandd. At the satte 
time he issued an edict for all who h«d msviifed the ffdb- 
Uek lands to vacate them en ^a certain da^, and 'octt- 
manded those who were without lands of t^ir 'o#n ^fo 
petition for them. Havti^ thus made sure of 4lie favour <ftf 
the people, Servius gave up the ci^oWn to Ibeirdispoial^ 
and was re-elected with the usual forosi^. 

iServins wus disposed <to peace $ but when fcmf^ 4o 
war with the rebellious Btrurians, his Irilbiifmry ^Migh- 
hours, he was fully isucce«irfttl, ^stnd had three 'times a 
triumph. His great objeot wto iasprdfMMint la the 
state. He greatly Enlarged the «ity, inclosing two tnore 
hills within the walls, in add^fion to the five t)li wUsh 
Borne then stood. He likewise added a'fomlb^tribe to 



the ihwee, ^tteblidml by Bomvlofl* Thei puUicJt tese* 
werox ndiCMl bgr. lajiiog' a certain mm on every tiibe» 
wiMmce- Ihem fiofaflidias were ealled tiibiUeB ; mA tbdf 
commaoders ia wfur tnbuiiea; but thft aame was afiev* 
Wfl0d9 gtmtt to ether magistfatecu Tbe lair which 
Qb%ed ^ffewf inhahitaiit to coaliaiie is the tribe; in 
wUeh hm was born, piesery^d great regnkunly in the. 
lenesy beth ef inoB^y and troops* Senrius made also a 
law, tiiat a piece of mon^ should be, paid to the temple 
of tbe i^dess libilina upon everjr d«ath, to the temple 
of Jwi^lAioittanpeaevevy birth, and to. the tonq^le of 
Yonth as soon as any one pMsed the age of childhood. 
By tiiese means, the number of eitinetts was always 
hnowB, «k1 how many were aUe to bear arms. Servios 
extended his care ever to the slaves, to whom no regaid 
had previaasly been paid in Borne, He ordered liltle 
wooden otateiies to be erected in all the orossways of 
the city; these he .consecrated to the Dei Gomiteles, 
or gods of the cioss-wi^s, appointed slaves to be their 
prieste, with days of £Bstimls, eo which all slaves had 
rest firom laboar% 

In the meantkne, the grandchildren ef the Into king, 
lioeitts Tarqninitts and Amns, having grewa up, Servius 
farther secmred himself by marrying- them to his dangh* 
tors* Thoogh the elder ef his daoghters, hailing a mild 
diqpoeitien, suited in character the yonngev ef the prin*> 
ces, vriiile the Tielent and Vimous character of the. young* 
er neaembled the eldec prince, he matched them aocoT'-^ 
ding to their i^^es, in hopes that the sweet disposiiion of 
the one would temper Taenia's impetuosity, and the 
other^s vivacity rouse the mdolence ef Aruns. 

Thus peacefully ia possession of the Uirene, Servius 
proceeded with vasions political improvements. F&rticu* 
lafljthearrang«n«itfor levying tribute, which proved 
ever after so fiiveurable to the order and regularity oC 
IfaeJBeman Slate. Hitherto the supplies for the pobliek 
use liad. beeo raised at so mack a head; the poor payii^ 
the same aa Ihe rich, ancl being equally obliged to take 
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the field, serving always at their owb expense; of eonne 
they claimed e^ual^ authority in voting for magistrates, 
for peace or war, and other questions of state r At once 
to ease the burthens and abridge the power of the com- 
mon people, Servius devised the plan of levying the 
money by centuries; each century paying an. equal aum, 
though consisting of unequal numbers. The first elas9 
consisted of eighty centuries, or companies of foot, and 
eighteen centuries of knights who fought on horseblock, 
and comprised ail those whose estates and efiects were 
of the vidue of 100,000 assesof brass; ten asseis were worth 
about three ' farthings of our money: the pnblick sup- 
plied the horses, for which a tax was levied npon widon^,. 
the only tax they paid* The second class included sdl 
who were worth 75,000 asses, 9ind was divided . into, 
twenty centuries, all foot: and to these were added two. 
centuries of carpenters, smiths, and other artificers. In 
the third class were those who were worth 50,000 asses, 
also divided into twenty centuries. The fourth dasa 
were those who had 25,000, divided into twenty pentu- 
ries, with the addition of two centuries of trumpeters 
and blowers of the horn, who supplied the whole army 
with martial mudck. The fi^th class were those who bad . 
12,500 asses, and were in thirty centuries. The sxxtk 
class contained all the remainder of the. people: and. 
though the most numerous, it was considered jbnt as one 
century. The poor were well pleased with an arrange- 
ment that lightened their b^rthens, and the rich because, 
voting, as they paid, it put all power into their hands. 
Instead of every individual giving his vote, as before, a 
vote was taken for each century; whence the first class, 
which contained more centuries, though consisting 
of fewer individuals than the oUier five together, had 
every thing at their disposal. In like manner, when aii 
army or a sum of money was wanted, the first dass fur* 
nished more than all the state beside; which occasioned 
the armies to consist chiefly of the richest, citizens, who 
were best able to support the expenses of the war» for 
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Ae Bmdao wmes were Derer paid ; and mck parsoiis 
imd iolso the Meat interest in defending their lands an4 
property. Wlien this regulation was effected, Servios 
indied to solenittia&e it by a religious ceremony, and ac- 
cordingly assembled all tbe people by their centaries in 
the plaio Campus Martius^a large plain between the city 
and the T^r, consecrated by Romnlns to the god Mars. 
Here a solemn sacrifice was offend in the name of all 
the people, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and a bqll. 
The ceremony was caUed Lostrum, probably from i 
bundoy paying, expiating; and this census being re- 
newed every five years, in order to remove to the higher 
elasses those whose wealth had increased, gave rise to 
the calculation of time by Lustrums, each Lustrum c<m- 
tmnini^ five years. We enter into these particulars, be- 
eavse right information respecting them id necessary to 
the understanding the subsequent history. 

It was the custom of Rome, as of all other ancient 
nations, to hold in slavery the prisoners taken in war, 
and their children were borne to the same cruel destiny 
for ever; except that by long and faithful service they 
oofrid earn their freedom; when they were called Freed- 
men; but despised for their mean original, and had none 
of the privileges of citizens. Servius, mindful probably 
of his former condition, altered the laws for their advan- 
tage, dividing them into four tribes; and though still 
distinguished from the plebeians by the name otLiierii, 
or fireed-men, they were admitted to participation in 
all the privities of citizens. This excellent prince was 
no less willing to abridge his own power for the good of 
the state; and committed to the senate the judgment 
of ordinary suits, hithesto invested in the crown ; reserv« 
ing to his own judgment only the state crimes. 

Internal affairs thus ably regulated, to secure friendsh^> 
with the Sabines and Latians, Servius proposed the hni)d- 
iug of a temple to Diana, where they should yearly meet, 
add in council and with sacrifices, settle all di^put^s 
aniong their nations, and arrange measures for their com- 
n3 
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moD interests ; and the better to collect the multitiideypm' 
posed that a general fair should be held there ; the phce 
fixed on for the building was the Aventine Hill, and the 
laws to be observed in these meetings were engraved on 
a pillar of brass. 

Servius was now old, and when every other enemy had 
beejQ conciliated, found enemies in his own family, Tar- 
quin and the wife of Amns, assimilated in iniqiiity and 
violence, had each murdered their consort to proenre a 
guilty marriage with each other. The aged king was the 
only remaining obstacle of their ambition. Their first 
attempt was to depose him, nnder pretext that be had 
usurped the kingdom, to which Tarquin, as the grandson 
of the last monarch, had a nearer claim. The senate 
entertained the charge, having ever been averse to Ser- 
vius' aggrandizement; the people rejected it with accla- 
mation, and compelled Tarquin to fly to his house for 
safety. 

Defeated in this attempt, and feigning reconciliation 
with the generous prince, urged on by his wife, Tarquin 
ventured and succeeded in a bolder scheme. He dress- 
ed himself in the royal robes, and, the fasces borne before 
him by his domestics, entered the temple where the sen- 
ate met, and seated himself on the throne. When they 
were assembled, Tarquin commenced an harangue against 
his father, reviling him as slave, tyrant, and usorper : in 
the mean time Servius arrived, and hastily advanced to 
put him from the throne : a struggle ensued ; no one in- 
terfered; and being the strongest, Tarquin threw the 
aged king from the steps of the temple. He was se- 
verely hurt ; and while slowly removing to his palace by 
his servants, for all else had fled, TuUia arrived, and 
persuaded her husband to send persons after to dispatch 
him. As the story is told, she compelled her charioteer 
to drive over the murdered body of her father as it lay in 
the street. Servius Tuliius had reigned forty-four years, 
and died thus cruelly at seventy four years of age. Du- 
ring twenty years of peace, his wisdom and justice had 
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made Borne nuure formidable than all her preyioas Tieto* 
lies. As Tarquin wonld not suffer any funeral obsequies 
to be performed^ lest it should excite the feelings of the 
people^his wife Tarqninia conveyed his body tothetomib 
by night; and on the night following died herself; whe^ 
ther of grief, or. by her own hand, or firom the added 
^srime of her daughter, remains uncertain. The veneration 
of the .people for the memory of this excellent king pla- 
eed him among the ,god&; and the slaves annually oele- 
bmted the day of his death with a festival in the temple 
of Diana on mount Aventioo. B, C. 528. 

The reign of Tarquin was such as might be expected 
from its commencements. It was marked with cruelties 
and excess of every kind. Th^ decrees in favour of the 
people were revoked, while the senators also were des- 
troyed, or. driven to voluntary banishment. Among the 
vest was Marcus Junius, a venerable old man, the father 
of that BrntuLl>ho afterwards overthrew the regal power. 
The elder Tarquin had given him his daughter in marri- 
age; for which, and to possess himself of his large estates, 
the present tyrant caused him and his son to be .assassi- 
nated; Brutus only escaped by counterfeiting madness^ 
whence his name. 

The annual meetings were held in this reign on the 27th 
April, and had the name of Ferisd Latinsd. The diet con- 
sisted of forty-seven deputies from as many cities, the 
Romans presiding as chief, and constituted that associa- 
tion which afterwards constituted the chief strength of 
Rome, in the conquests of the world. Thus assisted, 
. Tarquin attacked those of the Volscians who had refused 
the alliance, and subdued them, as also the Sabines, the 
CUbii, and other turbulent neighbours : every reign thus 
adding something to the extent of Roman influence. 

To this king occurred the well-known story of the Sy- 
bil's books. At first the unknown woman appeared at 
court with nine volumes, demanding a considerable 
price ; which the king refusing, she retired and burned 
three. Returning with the six, she demanded the same 
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laoie. But when agmn ake npfieareA with tka vemaiiihig 
three, askiog Ihe same priee at at first, Tarqiiin ordered 
the ai^rs le inspect the books ; who Ikidiay them to he 
the oracles of the Sybil of Cma, declared theas aa ms- 
Taluable Hreasm e ; the price vas paid, and the 'wobmui 
disappeared^ exhortii^ the people to pretevTe the hooks 
vith care. This was efieotnallj done. Two persons 
were appointed to be gaardians of theai, and they were 
locked in a Tsalt aader the temple of Japiter Captten 
linus, where. they remained till the temple itself w«s 
bttroed. These officers were afterwards increased to 
lea, and then to fifteen. Their bosinem was to coosnlt 
the Sybilliae books, when the senate thongfat pvoper. 
Bat this was never done, unless the pnUic was threatened 
with some great calamity — in cases of sedition, when the 
iunies had been defeated, or when any abrmsogpaodigy 
appeared* These officeni had then the cai» of execotiog 
whatever the oracular books commanded, and presiding 
ever eports and sacrifices appointed to appease the wrath 
^heaven. They were exempted from all civil and mili- 
tary employments ; and were coetinaed in Rome from 
* the time of Tarquin to ibe reign of the emperor Theodo- 
sitis, when this and many other saperstttioas institntions 
were fioaliy abolished. 

To employ ike people doring atimeof peace,Tarqnin 

andertook to finish the temple of the Capitol, began by 

his grandfather. This temple, dedicated to Japiter Gapi- 

toiiaas, stood on the summit of the Tarpeian hill. As 

the workmen were digging the fonadation, they ai<e said 

ts have fe<Bnd the head of a man, fresh and bloody. On 

iUs the ai^rs were consulted, and declared it toi^igiafy 

that Some should be the head of Italy : whence probably 

'the name of the temple, so distinguished in Roman his- 

tery« It stood open eight acres of ground, and was two 

hundred feet broad, and about two hundred aad fifteen 

flong. A hundred steps led to it from the forum, divided 

<at eertain distances by lai^e landing places. The front 
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consisted of three rows of pillars, and the two sides were 
adorned with a peristyle of double rows of pillars. The 
whole arch of the boildiDg was gilt within and without. 
It contained three chapels, separatdy dedicated to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minenra. This temple was:notcompleted till 
the time of the commonwealth. The gilding of the 
whole arch was undertaken after the destruction of Car- 
thage, and is. said to have cost the enormous sum of 
twelve thousand talents. The gates, of the temple were 
of brass, covered with large plates of gold. The inride 
of the building, and the columns that supported it, were 
of marble. It was burned by negligence in Sylla's time, 
and rebuilt by him [with, increased magnificence. It was 
burned a second time in the reign of Yitellius, and re- 
paired by Vespasian ; and a third time under Titus, and. 
was rebuilt by Domitian ; always on the original foun- 
dation laid by Tarquin. 

. While Tarquin and the Romans were thus employed, 
a severe plague broke out in Home, and the king sent 
his sons, Titus and Arunx, to consult the oracle of Del- 
phoa about the cause and cure of , the contagion : so ex-, 
tended was the fame of the Grecian oracle, when the 
existence of Rome could scarcely yet be known in 
Greece. The princes prepared magoificent presents for 
Apollo ; and Junius Brutus, who was kept as an ideot. 
for their amusement, resolved toi prepare an offering also.' 
Since his father's murder, he had been brought up in the* 
court with his cousins, whom he diverted with his follies; 
and was therefore appointed to attend them to Delphos* 
To the great diversion of , the court, the present he pre- 
pared for the. god was an elder-stick. Brutus, however, 
was aware of the influence of wealth upon the deity, and 
secretly inclosed in his stick a rod of gold. After exe- 
cuting their father's commission, the young princes asked 
of the oracle, which of them should be king of Bome.^ 
The god replied, that he should govern Borne, who. 
should &ttt kiss his mother. This the princes misun- 
derstanding, agreed to do together, that they might reign 



joiatfy* BalBvutoi) en wmfiag id Italy, pretewieA t9> 
fall, and Uaied the earth, the oomnoh mother of manr 
kiad^ 

. It waa imaaMKatelj alkev tUs, that the goTerament of 
Boom andevweatan mtireaad permanent chabge, from 
the 'results of at dnaiken revel amoag the Bx>man officevt 
m their otmp* Sextaa TaMianniRk his brothers, and Uv 
kiBsmaa CoUalimis, qaarrelHnff erer the respeetive 
raetits of tlwir wives, i^jraed to settle^ the dHspnte by ri<- 
ding to Rome imexpeetedty to see bow each one was 
employed^ The pfin eos se s - were found engaged' in^ 
revelfy aad diveiaioQ-^the wife of CeHatinns, though 
the night was te advanced, was working wool and spin-' 
niag witfi her niaids.^ The* deeiisien was inr &voufr of die 
beanti^l JLuereth ; and Sextos oonccavedfor ber a crkiinal 
passion, wbioh a fewdays after, in the absenoe of her hns- 
band, he by force and menaces oontrived to gratify. 
Having obtained his wishes, he returned to the camp. 
But LucretM ws» onable to endure tbe disgrace, and 
summoned her finDher aad fansbaad, wMi other dbtin*^ 
guished eitiaeas, among whom came PuUieus Valerius,. 
«id Junius Brutus, -to meet her on an aftnr of unper- 
tahce. Whea d»^ assembly was pretty numerous, she 
diselosed the outrage she had aaflbieJ , conjured them 
not to leave lier unavenged, mid deWmined not to sur- 
vive thotinsnlt, plnaged into her besom a dagger lAehad 
ooooealefl for the putpoae. M this moment, Brutus 
tiarew off the difl|^uise of folly, and dlrawii^ the poignaid> 
bloody from the wound, ^ I swear," he said, ** by thb 
Mood which was oace so pare, and which aodnng bat 
the detestable villainy of Tarquin eould have poUated, 
that I will pursue Laoius Tarquinius the proud, his wicked 
Wife, and their children^ with fire and sword ; n^ wfll 
ever suffer any of that faanly or any other whatsoever, 
to reign ia Bome« Ye gods, be witness of my oath/* 
Heiheu' presented the (bigger to CollatittU9, Lncretius^ 
Valeabs^ aad. othws, who bouad themselves by sianlar 
vowsb Bvutus^ Hm saeret of his pretended ideotoy dis- 



:dQaod» hMwne.die laadir.ttfitlMinsobiis bM^andson- 
veoed Ihe Mnate, vblro.iio o&e opfOMd die (MHwImeDt 
of Taxqiiiii* He theii fffoposed a new fom of fofeni- 
iHKnl;, abotiehiag aftt&ihe Bamn of JuDg, aad placiqg the 
■Muid of Ike Mwnonwoidthiia the kaadi 'of anna- 
eleated magistoales* .All wasaiaBotedito^ and tiie 
ihante. immediataiyiMsiied finr ikedepasitioB «dl baDirii* 
neat of the rajaLi&aulyk To^pain the content 'of the 
;|ieople»jUie Ueadtng.l^dy <tf Idnsretia wasexpestd^ and 
Brotos hantagaaditfaeni on the canons tioiqalties of Ito- 
^qoin, and tke ap pro o iwn of hktgDfwmaant (Load ac- 
damitions spake die . Jeelkigs of tke mahitade, and a 
^oMe.ef the people! depmedTaiquia of :the preroga- 
tiTe8:o£«oYereignty» condnuiad hbn and all his potterity 
to perpetoal bainthiaeBty 4nd jdeveiad to the infernal 
gods .eiery Bonan.^rho shoidd Iheieeftor attempt his 
MitoEatien. Xmofj thing thias unaaiaMatly adjasted, 
Jaaias Bratas and»Gottatina8<iMve .daiaeD ^t nagls- 
lvateav>f die cooHBanapealtfa nader the^MMeof Oenmls. 
Tanqain^ meantimer aimedfroBi ttieoamp, where news 
lof the eeaspiiaoy had taaobodhiaiy aad feand the gates 
^f tke.city;alMit.and Hw people .in anas npon the walls. 
.Be^rdtamed to the canp; hit aw s se ngew had been 
iheie befine lum, witkletlefs fiomthe eonsalsy explaia- 
-iag what had past, and .the army lefiwed 'to receive him. 
Xhas at.the age of soTenty^six, tiie ikst inng of Rome 
was Qompelled to fly with bis "vrifeand children, and the 
iagaljitaie> of ^Beaie waa ended, BiC. fiOS^aboat two 
imndaedandfovtyi'tiuee^yeanafter thehaildingof the city. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Toutes ckoMBs sont bien, pur ea pour ceux qui 9amtpur$: 
mais ri^n siest pur pour xeux qui soui impurs 4i 
pour /es tii^&«*r— TiT£ i. IS. 

Dans cette ordre do providence qni nous lie k oer- 
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Caines gent^ Diea nous' donno da gout pour eu; et 
noiiB ne craignons point de vonloir itre aim^t par ces 
' penonnes, paroeqne oelai qni imprime ce d^sir I'imprime 
trtfl porement et sans aaeone retoor de propri6t6 snr 
Dons. Dans oette rtsorreetion de Tamiti^, comme tont 
est sans int6idt et sans refleTuon pour soi, on voit tons 
les dtfants de son ami et de son amiti6 sans se reimter. 
ATimt que Diea ait ainsi pnrifi6 les anuties; nons sommes 
d^lioates, jalooses, finesses pour nosmeiUeinrs amis; 
parceque Famonr«propre cndnt tonjonrs' de perdre et 
vent totxjours gagner dans le commerce mdme qui paroit 
le plus g6n6reax et le plus disint^essi: s'ii cherclm 
ni bien ni honnenr dans I'ami, dn moins'il y cherche I'a- 
gr^ment-dn commerce, la consolation de la confiance, le 
repos du coeor qni est la pins grand doncenr ' de 'la * vie, 
. enfin le plaiair exqois d'aimer g6nfaensement et sans ia- 
,t6rdt Otez cette consolation, tronblez cette amiti^, 
qni smnble si pore, Famonr-propre est d6sol6; il se plai- 
jgat; il ▼entqa'od le plaigne; il se depife; il est hors'de 
Ini: e'est poor soi qn'on est Hchb; ce qui marqne qne 
o'est sot-meme qu*on aimoit dans son ami. Mais qnand 
c'est Dien qn'on y aime, on y ti«it fortement etsans re- 
serve; et cependant si ramiti4) se rompt par ordre deDiea, 
lout est paisiUe an fond de Tame: ellen'a rien perdo; car eUe 
n'a rien k perdre pour elle, k force de s'^tre perdue elle- 
mdme. Si dles'attriste, c'est pour la persomie qa'eUe 
aimoit, en cas que cette rupture lui soit nuisible. La 
doulenr pent 6tre vive et am^re, pnkqne ramiti6 6toit 
tres sensible ; mais c^est nne doulenr paisible et exempt^ 
des chagryis cuisants d'nn amour int6res86. 

Fbnblon. 

And he began to be in tpan^.*— Luke xv. 14. 

Would we were wber than he ! Full soon the famine 
comes into our hearts. What was our own is speedily 
expended — mirth without excitement, activity without 
object, enjoyment without satiety. And then the poverty 
of the land begins to shew itsdf. Wearied within, with- 
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lieart is desert Very early in life, some vieasai^ of 4m- 
appointment and dissatisfaction begin to be felt, and an- 
leu- under very extraordinary oirconistances, long 
befoieits declite, tfae insuffioieiicy of its happiness is fully 
proved ; earlbr or later, according to tbe fortunes tbat tigr 
tho spirit^ and the character of the mind they act ^pon,-* 
Then we begin to be in w«nt, Happy if some gen- 
tle spirit would at this first movement of distaste* this first 
consoioosoess .of being unprovided, whisper that tb^re ia 
plenty in our .father's house. Many the.years and many 
the stripes of servitude that would be thus escaped* Hav- 
ing exhaaaied nature's sloie of bliss, the portion of our 
childhood, we should not then look for it in man's invenr 
tioas; ami with these dissatisfied and disappointed, fly 
back into ourselves in hope to find it there. Thus did the 
Prodigal, but he did not wisely. You who are begin- 
ning to want— rwho are beginning to feel something in 
your bosom no t»ne takes account of— who. are now 
for the first iSm^ doubtiiig whether you are happy, and 
whether the things are forthcoming that were to make 
you s0*^wbeUier those that have made you so have not 
some dimness come over them — be persuaded. It is no 
passing sickness— it is the first symptom of a paiitfol lin- 
gering disease* By giving yourself to this thing and 
that, you may stUeitfor a time, but it will gain strength 
the while. Thwe is a famine in the land. Hire yourself 
to whom yoa will, they cannot satisfy that craving. In 
religion only there is plenty, and in the paths of holiness 
enough. At last you must go home or perish. And why 
not at first ! Heavenly Father ! If when I began to be 
in want, I had made haste to thee, these biightings of the 
heart need not have been — these scars of unequal war- 
fere had not been left-«-4ior these seethings of the 
oonscience, nor these fellowships of folly, nor the cords 
of vanit J with which, in hopes of holding it, I have bound 
myself aboQt, tiU 1 know not how to disentangle them. 
What mfuiness, when tbe tree was proved to wait the lif 

VOL. IX. o 
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pening of tbeihiit that I might gather it in all its bittar* 
Bess before I cat it down. 

7%0tf hast shewed thy people hard things. — Fbalm Ix. 3. 

Hard to be learned^ bard in the adminutering of the 
instmctiony and Imrdy sometimes, to be endared^ when 
they are known. Yet who could not have seen them? 
The things which the belierer has to discover in his pro- 
gression towards eternity, particularly the things of hu 
own hearty are both difficult and appalling. We have no 
conception, at the commencement of our coarse, of the 
extent of our obliquity, and we most learn it amid the 
reproaches of a convicted conscience-— 4>y many a bitter 
defeat, many a disgraceful fall, and all tlmt a^ony of re- 
morse the spirit never knows, till it hates as God hates 
its own unrighteousness. Yet for every disclosure thus 
severely made, our hearts have a song of gratitude to 
raise. For our defeats, for our shame, for our humilia- 
tions. Let the mind look back upon its cruelest moments 
of disappointment and self-loathing, and say if it would 
have been spared them. No, we would part rather from 
our best hours of triumph and enjoyment. For it was 
in these we learned humility<-^in these we learned love — 
in these we learned confidence and trust. It is whea 
the mariner has passed the storm, and narrowly come off 
with life, he knows how to appreciate his vessel and his 
pilot. It is they who through the severest trials, and the 
deepest waters of iniquity, have come to peace, that best 
can estimate the Yalue of redeeming g^ce, and take 
measure of that love, so hard to be believed, to be under* 
stood, and to be trusted. Mourn not then, thou tried 
and chastened spirit, if more sorrow, and more difficulties 
be upon thy course than seem to be on others. They 
are the hard things God is showing thee. Never wilt 
thou regret the having seen them. In them thou wilt 
learn what thou art, and what He is-^what hell is, 
which thou wilt never see, and what heaven is, before 
thou comest thither. And when the trial is past, and 
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tie wound of Uiy bosom is healed, thou wilt give more 
fkanks for ibis hard lesson, than for all thy days of con- 
fidence and tranqaillity. God shows these things to nono 
bnt to his people. Others will learn them where the 
knowledge is nnayailing; bnt not now. Whatever be 
the difficnlty of the lesson, whatever the severity of the 
teaehmg*, never has the chastened spirit wished it had 
learned less of the mysteflry of iniquity, and by it the mys- 
tery of grace. 

But he inoweth the way that I take. — Job xxiii. 10. 

Fathbr ! yes— -like Job's^ my troubled spirit often 
leses thee. Some gpreat, consuming care gets possession 
of it — some agitating question holds it in suspense—* 
some resistless evil threatens to ov^whelm it Man 
caanot help me, man cannot tell me, man cannot save 
me— 4nd then I look abotit to find thee, where thou art. 
In the darkness of the night my intent and fixed spirit 
looks up to heaven, as if expecting thou wouldst speak 
to me from thence: but I see nothing of thee — so still, 
so darky so silent it is within me, even as the night with- 
out In the dreary, doll activity of daylight, I look 
about for thee in thy providence, as if something should 
happen to decide my steps, or give a turning to my path : 
but nothing comes — ^the days return, and bring no chan- 
ges, and pass away, and leave no consequences. I wait 
for thee in prayer ; but nothing tells me whether thou 
hearest me or not, I repeat and repeat again the same 
petition, that I may have it for much askings— I change 
it, lest perhaps it was not the right — I ask thee what I 
shall ask, that thou likest better to accept — ^bnt still there 
seems no reply, no suggestion, no acceptance. And 
then I determine to be silent. I think I will lie down 
before thee, helpless, speechless, self-abandoned, that so 
thou mayest take pity, and come forth to me. Intent but 
voiceless, waiting but unsoliciting, I will lie at thy feet,, 
till thou perceivest, and comest to take me up. But no 
-*— thou dost not come— thoii lettest me lie. ** Beheld, 
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I go forward, but ht is not there ; and backward, bat 1 
cannot perceive biai ; on the left hand where he doth 
work, but I cannot behold him ; he hideth himself on the 
right hand, that I cannot see bim/^ But what then ! Art 
thoa lost because f cannot find thee, and absent because 
I cannot see thee? Speak, my spirit, for thoa knoweai, 
and testify that it is not so. Speak, if there are worda 
for it, that sweet, that stayed, ttiat enduring persuasion, 
which, in the darkness of the night, and the actiTities of 
the day, and the Tehemenee of prayer, and the stiUnesa 
of abandonment, abides in my bosom still that thou art 
with mo, ** knoweth the way that I take"-^seeing, thy- 
self unseen, every movement of thought, action, feeling;; 
iatentiy watching, secretly directing, silently pnrposing* 
Father L it is enough. Provided tho« seest me, I have 
no need to see^^-^rovided thou knowest I liave no need 
to know. The blind< sees not his guide, but he trusts 
him, and is safe* Though clouds have veiled the sunbeam, 
the tender pkmi stiil thrivea upon its^ inSnence. Skall 
thou only not be trusted, unless tiiy presence is made 
sensible, thy will made intelligible, and die mysteriea of 
thy providence explained? 
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I WAS waUcing" with some friends in a retired part of 
Sussex^t had rained for fourteen davs before, and I 
believe it raided then— but there id a belief among the 
ladies of that country, that it is better to walk in all 
weather. The lane was wide enough to pass in file, 
with chilly droppings from the boughs above, and rude 
re-action of the briers beneath. The clay upon our 
shoes showed a troubiesome aflSnity to the clay upon the 
road. Umbrellas we could not hold up because of the 
wind, and clogs we carried in our hands because they 
woiitd not stay on our feet, increased the vabie of exer^ 
tion. But it was better to walk than stay at home, so 
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ay co'npaoians assured me, for exercise and an appetite. 
After pursaing' them with hopeless assidmty for mors 
than a mile, without sight of egress or sign of termin«« 
tiony finding I had already enough of the one, anddonbt- 
ing how far the other might be off, I lagged behind, and 
began to think how I mq^ht amuse myself till their re- 
tarn. By one of those fortunate incidents which they 
tell me never happen to any body but the Listener, £ 
heard the sound of voices over the hedge. This was 
delightful — in resuming my proper occupation, I forgot 
both mud and rain, exercise and appetite. The hedge 
was too thick to see through, and all that appeared above 
it was a low chimney, from which I concluded it con- 
cealed a cottage garden. '* What in the name of won- 
der, Jem, can you be doing?" said a voice, significant of 
neither youth nor gentleness. ''I war'ntye I know 
what I'm about," said another, more rude than unkindly. 
'' I'm not sure of that," rejoined the first ; ** you've been 
hacking and hewing at them trees these, four hours^ and 
I do not see for my part as you're like to mend, them." 
*' Why, Mother," said the lad, ''.you see we have but two 
trees in all the garden, and I've been thinking they'd 
match better if they were alike. So I've tied up to a 
pole the boughs of the gooseberry-bush, that used to 
spread themselves about the ground, to make it look 
more like ^his thorn ; and now I'm going to cut down 
the thorn to make it look more like the gooseberry- 
hush." ''And what's the good of that," rejoined the 
mother^' — ^has not the tree sheltered us many a stormy 
nigbt, when the wind would have beaten the old case- 
ment about our ears I And many a scorching noon-tide, 
has'nt your father before you eaten his dinner in its 
shade 1 And now to be sure, because you are the master, 
you think that you can mend it." " We shall see," said 
the youth, renewing his strokes. " It's no use as it is— 1 
dare say you'd like to see it bear gooseberries." " No 
usel" exclaimed the mother, "don't the birds go to 
roost on the branches, and the poultry get shelter under 
o 3 
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it ftfom the rain I Alid after all your Qiilliiig, I don't 
as jou're likely to tarn a thont-tree into a gooseberry- 
bash." *' I do not see why I should not/' replied the sage 
artificer, with a tone of r^eoti¥enes^**-''tbeleaf is near 
about the same, and there are thorns on both ; if I make 
that taller and this shorter, and they grow the samcj shape^ 
1 doot suppose you know why one should bear goose* 
berries any more than the other, for wise as you are*" 
*' Why to be sure, Jem/' the old woman answered in' a 
moderated voice^ " I eant say that I do'^-^-but I'm sixty- 
eight come Michaelmas, and I never heard of gooseberries 
growing on a thorn." " Hav'nt you, though," said Jem 
•^^'' bat then I have, or something pretty mneh like i^-« 
for I saw the gardener over yonder cutting oJBT the bead 
of a young pear-tree, and he told me he was going to 
make it bear apples." '^ Well," said the mother; seem- 
ingly recoaeited — ** I know nothing of your new-fangled 
ways — I only know it was the finest thorn in the parish 
^— but to be sure now they're more matdi like and 
regular.'^ 

I left a story half told. This may seem to be another, 
but it is in fact the same. Jem in the Sussex lane, and 
my friends in Montague Square, were engaged in the 
same task, and the resalt of the otie would pretty fairly 
measore the successes of the other : both were contra- 
vening the order of nattre, and pursuing their own pur- 
pose without consulting the appointments of providence. 

Fanny was a girii of common understaAding; soch 
indeed as suitable cultivation might have matured into 
simple good sense ; but from which her parents' scheme 
of education could produce nothing but pretension that 
could not be supported, and an affectation of what gouM 
never be attained. Conscious of the want of all per- 
ceptible talent in her child, Mrs. U. from the first told 
stories of talent opening late, and the untimely blighting 
of intellect premature; and to the last maintained the 
omnipotence of cultivation* On every new proof of the 
smaUness of her mind, another science was added to 
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eaki^ it. JsngisatgeB, deUd and Kviog, were to be to 
Im the keys of knowledge: bet they unlooked nothing 
tp Fanny bot their own grammmrs and TOcabolaries, 
which she learned astidaonsly without so much a» won- 
deriog what they memt. The more doll she proTed, 
the more earnestly she was plied. She was sent to 
sishooi to try the spar of emulation ; and brought hone 
again for the advantage of more ezclusive attention. 
And as still the progress lagged, all fendmne employ 
and child-like recreations were prohibited, to gain mere 
time for study. It cannot be said that Fanny's health 
was injured by the over^action of her mind — for having 
none, it could not eauly be acted upon; but by per'< 
petual dronish application, and sacrifice of all exterior 
things for the furtherance of thia scheme of mental euhi-? 
vation, her physical energies were soppvessed, and she 
became heavy, awkward and inactive. Fanny had no 
pleasore in reading, but she had a pride in having read ; 
and listened with no small satisfaction to her mother^ 
detail of the authors she was conversant with — ^beyond 
her age, and as some untalented ventured to suggest, not 
always suited to her years of innocence. The ar- 
cana of their pages were safe, however, and quite guilts 
less of her mind's corruption — Fanny never thought, 
whatever she might; read; what was in the book was 
nothing to her ; all her business was to have read it. 
Meantime, while the powers she had not were solicited 
in vain, the talents she had were neglected and sup- 
pressedi) Her good-humoured enjoyment of ordinary 
things, her real taste for domestick arrangement, and 
<^n simplicity of heart, were derided as vulgar and un- 
intellectual. Her talent for mudick was thonght nol 
worth cultivating — time could not be spared. Some 
little capacity she had for drawing, as an imitative art, 
was baffled by the determimition to teach it her scienti- 
fically, thus rendering it as impossible as everything else. 
In short, for why need I prolong my sketch — Fanny 
wasprepmred by natare to be the beau-ideal of Mrs.W/s 
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woman. Constitutionally actiTO and betieToleBt, 
judiGioiis calture might faave made her sensible/ and ia 
common life intelligent — ^pleasing, aseful, happy — nay^ 
I need only refer to the picture of my former paper, to 
say what Fanny, well educated, was calculated to become. 
But this was what her parents were determined she 
sboald not be: and they spent twenty years, and lio 
small amount of cash, to make her a woman of superior 
mind, and distinguished literary attainments. 1 saw the 
result — ^for I saw Fanny at twenty the most unlovely, 
useless, and unhappy being I ever met with. The very 
docility of a mind not strong enough to choose its own 
part, and resst the influence of circumstance, hastened 
forward the catastrophe. She had learned to think her- 
self what she could not be, and ta despise what in reality 
she was : she could not otherwise than do so, for she had 
been imbued with it from her cradle. She was aoois* 
tomed from her infancy to intellectual society ; kept up 
to Usten when she should have been in bed, she counted 
the spots on the carpet, heard nothing that was said, 
and prided herself on being one of such company. A 
little later she was encouraged to talk to every body, and 
give her opinion upon every things in order to improve and 
exercise her mind. Her mind remained unexercised 
because she talked without thinking; but she learned to 
chatter, to repeat other people's opinions, and fancy her 
own were of immense importance. She was unlovely, 
because she sought only to please by means she had not, 
and to please those who were quite beyond her reack*- 
0ther3 she had been accustomed to neglect as unfit for 
her Gomp$mionship. She was useless, because what she 
might have done well she was unaccustomed to 
do at all, and what she attempted she was incapable of. 
^d she was unhappy, because all her natural tastes ; had 
heexk thwarted, and her natural feelings suppressed, and 
in her acquired habits and faigh*sounding . pursuits she 
had no capacity for enjoyment. Her love of classic and 
scientific Ipre, her delight in libraries, and museums,. and 
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ckorae kRelleotSi and literary soirees, was a fiDtiott«**4hey 
gratified notbing bather vanity* Her small, narrow, 
weak, and dependent mind, was a reality, and placed her 
within reaeh of mortificatioo and ^appointment from the 
merest and meanest trifles* 

Jemima, my little friend Jemima — I lived to see her 
a woman too. From her infaney she had never evinced 
the tastes and feelings of a child. Intense reflection, 
keen and impatient sensibility, and an nnlimited desire- 
to know, marked her from the earliest years as a very 
eitraordinary cinld: dislike to the plays and exereisea 
of childhood made her nnpleasing to her eompanions^ 
and to snperficial dbservera nielanoholy«^bnt this waa 
amply contradicted by the eager vivacity of her inteileot< 
and feeling when called forth by things beyond the nsoal 
compass of her age* Every thing in Jemima gfave pro^ 
nise of extraordinary talent and distingaished character. 
This her parents saw, and were determined to coni»* 
teract. They had made up their minds what a lvoma» 
shonid be, and were determined Jemima riionld be m^^ 
thing else» Everything calcalated to call forth her 
papers was kept oat of her way, and childish occnpa- 
tioas forced on her in their stead'. The favoorite maxim 
was to oeoQpy her mind with common things; she waa 
made to romp, and to idance, and to {day, to read story 
books, and make dolls' clothes. Her physical powers 
were thas oconpied— -bnt where was her mind the whiie? 
Feeding itself with fancies for want of troths; drawing 
false conclasions, forming wrong jadgments, and brood** 
ing over its own mistakes, for want of a jadtcions ocen* 
pation of its activities. Another maxim was to keep 
Jemima ignorant of her own capacity, lest she shonid set 
ap for a genius, and be nndomesticated. She was tdtd 
therefore she had none, and was left in ignorance 9i 
what she was capable, and for what she was responsible. 
Made to believe that her fine feelings were oddKties, her 
^pensive thoiq^bts absardhies, mid her love of know^ 

ledge nnfeminine and nagracefal, she kept them to her* 
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self, and became reserved, timid and artifidal. Nobody 
conld prevent Jemima's acquiring knowledge — she saw 
everything, reflected npon everything, and learned from 
everything — but without guide, and without discretion, 
she gathered the honey and the gall together, and knew 
not which was which. Shewassent to school that she might 
learn to play, and fetched home that she might learn to 
be useful. In theformer place she was shunned as an od* 
dity because she preferred to learn ; and finding herself 
disliked without deserving it, encouraged herself to in* 
dependence by disliking every body. In the latter she 
s^wed her work awry while she made a couplet to the 
moon, and unpicked it while she made another ; and being 
told she did everythii^^ ill, beUeved it and became indo- 
lent and careless to do anything* Consumed meanwhiie 
by the restless workings of her mind, and tasked to exer- 
cise for which its delicate framework was unfit, her person 
became fs^ded, worn, and feeble. To be brief, the parents 
succeeded in baffling nature's promise, but failed of the 
fulfilment of their own. At twenty Jemima was a puz- 
zle to every body and a weariness to herself. Conscious 
of her powers, but not knowing how to spend them, she 
gave into every imaginable caprice. Having made the 
discovery of her superiority, she despised the opinions 
of others, while her own were too ill-formed to be her 
guide. Proud of possessing talent, and yet ashamed to 
show it-^unaccttstomed to explain herself — certain of 
being misunderstood, and least of alt understanding her- 
self-^ignorant in the midst of knowledge, and incapable 
with unlimited capacity— tasteless for every thing she did, 
and ignorant how to do what she had a taste for, her 
mind was a luxuriant wilderness, inaccessible to others, 
and utterly unproductive to its possessor. Unpleasing 
and unpleased in the sphere she was in, and yet unfitted 
by habit and timidity for any other, weariness and dis- 
gust were her daily portion — ^her fine sensibilities, her 
deep feelings, her expansive thoughts remained but only 
to. be wonnded, to irritate or to mblead her. 
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Wliere is the moral of my tale, and ^hat the use of 
telKng it? I have told it because 1 see that God has his 
purposes in everythiDg that he has done, and man has his 
own and dbregards them. And every day I hear it dis^ 
pnted with acrimony and much unkindness» what facul- 
ties^ and chsMracters it is better to have or not have, 
without any consideration of what God has given or 
withheld ; and standards are set up, by which all must be 
measured, though, alas! they cannot take from or add 
one cubit to their statures. "There is one glory of the 
sun, another of the moon, and one star differeth from 
another in glory." Why do we not censure the sun for 
outshining the stars, and the pale moon for having no 
light but what she borrows? Instead of settling for 
others what they ought to be, and choosing for 
ourselves what we will be, would it not be better to 
examine the condition in which we are actually placed, 
and the fiicnlties actually committed to us, and consider 
what was the purpose of heaven in the former, and what 
the demand of heaven in the occupation of the latter. 
If we have much, we are not at liberty to put it aside and 
say we should be better without it— if we have little, we are 
not at liberty to be dissatisfied and aspiring after more—- 
and surely we are not at liberty to say that another has 
too much or too little of what God has given. We may 
have our preferences, but we must not mistake them for 
standards of right. 1 may walk in the garden and take 
which flower pleases me — but I should be a fool if I 
trampled upon the rest because they are not like it. And 
I wish indeed that parents in the education of their chil- 
dren, would have no scheme [|or purpose, but to discover 
and to forward the purposes of heaven. Then should we not 
hour have after hour consumed in teaching them what they 
caonot learn, because it is the fashion — while powers and 
faculties that might be used for good, are neglected and 
despised. Then our children would not be taught to as- 
pire to paths for which they are unfit, or to bury talents 
for which they must give account. The indiseriminate 
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discipline of a sohool would not.be thought a medtiqgUi« 
vation for every cast of character, and a suitable prepa- 
ration for every sphere of duty. The timid snowdrop 
would not be exposed to the summer sunshine, or the 
myrtle to the chillness of the mountain breeze, to satisfy 
the prejudice or the ambition of a parent* It would 
surely be better that instead of being taught to aim after 
one character and despise another, every one were accus- 
tomed to appreciate her own — to feel what she is called 
to and fitted for — the capacities she has from nature, the 
moral purposes to which they may be applied, and the 
measure of responsibility that pertains to them. Then 
the superiority which now spends itself in contempt for 
the less endowed, would be engrossed with the fearful 
weight of itis own responsibilities; and the inferiority 
which now frets itself in impatience of what it cannot 
measure, would bless heaven for its easier and leis 
.perilous task. 

Every character has beauties peculiar to itsQlf» and 
dangers to which it is peculiarly exposed — and there 
are duties pertaining to each, apart from the cir<}um- 
•stanoes in which they may be placed. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more contrary to the manifest order and 
disposition of providence, than to endeavour to be or do 
. whatever we admire in another, or to force others to be 
and do whatever we admire in ourselves. Which cha- 
racter of the endless variety that surrounds is the most 
happy, the most useful, and most deserving to be beloved, 
it were impossible, I believe, to decide — and if we could, 
we have gained little by the decision ; for we could nei- 
ther give it to our children nor to ourselves. But of this 
we may be certain-i-that individual, of whatever intellec* 
tual character, is the happiest, the most useful, and the 
most beloved of God, if not of men, who has best sub- 
served the purposes of heaven in her creation and endow- 
ment — who has most carefully turned to good the faculties 
she has — most cautidusly guarded against the evils to 
. which her propensities incline**— most justly estimated and 
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consdentionsly iiilfiUed the duties appropriate to lier 
circnmstance and character. The more elevated and 
distinguished character — ^no matter how distinguished, 
by rank, or wealth,or intellect — may tremble on her ele- 
vation and be ashamed that before heaven she fills it so 
unworthily, but must not come down from it. The more 
lowly in mind or place, may with humility confess the 
little that she has must be assiduously cultivated to answer 
even the little that is required — but she must not aspire 
to be more than God has made her. If we might choose 
for oar children, we should be wise, perhaps — but why 
do I talk of choosing, when God has determined ? To be 
ambitious for them of talent or intellect, is no other than 
to be ambitions of wealth, or rank, or other sublunary 
good — and to make any undue expenditure of time, or 
care, or money, or, still worse, any compromise of prin- 
ciple for the attainment of it, is to give to vanity what is 
due else-where — ^for he who tried wisdom as well as 
folly, determined of the one as of the other, ** This also 
is vanity." The excessive attempts at this, I do believe 
in some cases to amount almost to sin— certainly to an 
over-estimate of what is thus dearly purchased. But 
on the other hand, as wealth, and rank, and every other 
earthly distinction, is given of God, and must be used 
and answered for, so I must believe also that the faculties 
of the mind are not to be accepted or rejected at our plea- 
sure, as if our task of life were left for us to choose — but 
to be cultivated, appropriated, and respected, in others 
and ourselves, as pertaining to our Master, and holden 
for his service till bis coming. 
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SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 



ESSAY THE EIGHTH. 



Corinthian Order, 
The CorinthiaD order is of more recent inventioD. A 
fanciful story of its origin is told by Yitravins, but. can- 
not be relied on as credible history. It seems, however, 
to inark the date of its introduction ; as Callimachus lived 
towards the end of the Pe^k>ppDnesian war. The story 
referred to is thus told. A virgin of Corinth was at- 
tacked with a disorder which proved fatal. After her 
interment the vases which had been the objects of her 
admiration when alive, were collected by her nurse, and 
deposited in a basket which she placed on her grave, 
covering it with a tile to protect it from the weather. 
The basket was accidentally placed over the roots of an 
Acanthus. The growth of tixe plant being impeded by 
die pressure, the middle leaf and the cauliculi appeared 
in the spring round the bottom of the basket. The cau- 
liculi, attaching themselves to the surface, grew up, till 
arrested in their progress by the angles of the tile pro- 
jecting over the basket ; which caused them to incline 
forward, and assume a spiral form. At this stage of its 
growth, Callimachus, the sculptor, chancing to pass by 
the spot, observed the basket and the beauty of the fo- 
liage round it ; and thence adopted it in the columns of 
the edifices he afterwards erected in Corinth : whence 
the order was termed Coj^inthian. 

It is not improbable that this characteristic ornament 
of the Corinthian style was imported from Egypt. The 
flower of the Lotus, which generally formed the orna* 
ment of the heavy structures of that country, in some of 
its fantastic varieties, bears a near resemblance to the 
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Corinthian Capital ; and there was more intercourse at 
this time than previously between the two countries. 
The proportions of the Corinthian Columns are in 
every respect, excepting their Capitals^ similar to those 
of the Ionic ; although their form is more graceful, and 
proportionably more delicate, by reason of the greater 
height of their Capitals ; for Ionic Capitals are a third 
part only of the lower diameter of the Columns, where- 
as the Corinthian Capital is equal in height to a whole 
diameter. The peculiar character of the Capitals thus 
g^ves beauty to the Columns, by permitting an increase 
of the height, without violating the laws of symmetry. 
The other parts placed on the Corinthian pillars, are 
common to the Doric and Ionic Orders ; it has no par- 
ticular kind of ornament peculiar to its cornice : some- 
times it has the Doric Mutules and Triglyphs in the Ar- 
chitrave ; sometimes an Ionic Frieze, with Denteles in 
the Cornice : so that it is in a manner but a third Order 
rising out of the other two* 

The finest specimens of this style were probably lost 
in the destruction of Corinth by the Romans; The monu- 
ment called the Lanthorn of Demosthenes is considered 
the most exquisite and perfect example of this Order. 
Many vestiges of it are also found in Asia Minor ; as the 
theatres at Laodicea and Patara. The temple of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus at Rome, was built out of the materials 
of some edifice of Athens transported thither by- Domi- 
tian. 

After the conquest of Greece by the Romans, the Co- 
rinthian Order was universally introduced by them, and 
seems to have superseded the previous styles. The mo- 
derns have adopted the following proportions. The Co- 
lumn is twenty modules in height : the Entablature five 
modules. If the Entablature is enriched, the Shaft may 
be fluted, and the fluting filled one third of their height 
with cabling, a sort of beading within the flute ; which in 
very rich interior decorations, is sometimes composed of 
reeds, ribbons, flowev, &c. Plate 8. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 



CONVERSATION XXVIL 



LoDdon Clay — Septaria-^Amber — Nummullite — Fusns — Auricula — 

Voluta — Cassis — Natica. 

Mrs. L. — ^Tbe Formation we haye next to consider 
is what is called the London Clay. It derives its name 
from being the general substratam of London and its vi- 
cinity, lying immediately nnder the vegetable soil, except 
where occasional deposits of gravel or sand have taken 
place between. This great argillaceous formation is 
highly interesting^ from the variety of its organic remains, 
both animal and vegetable, and the inferences to be 
drawn from them. The smaller number of species that 
can be identified with those now existing, are considered 
to prove th^ greater antiquity of this deposition than 
the beds above it ; while the vertical position in which we 
observed it in the Isle of Wight, proves that there at 
least it must have been broken up by convulsions before 
other beds were laid on it, and that a suflScient intervd 
must have elapsed to allow it to settle into some degree 
of consistency, before the newer strata were accumulated 
upon it. This bed consists almost wholly of bluish &r 
blackish clay, generally very tough. In some places^ 
however, it is mixed with sand, or lime-stone> as in the 
Irocks at Bognor* 

Wherever this clay is visible in the form of a cliff, or 
has been bored through in sinking wells, it has been al- 
ways found to contain horizontal layers of roundish ot 
flattened masses of argillaceous lime-stone ; which, as 
ikej have mostly the appearance of having been tra- 
versed by cracks, since filled up with calcareous spat of 
Sulphate of Barjtes, have obtained the name of Septaria. 
The Septaria on the south of Walton on die boast of 
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Essex, are very imperfect; they are collected iDto heaps 
on the shore, and shipped to Harwich ; where they are 
manufactured by government into a cement. The long 
cliffs of the London Clay extending along the northern 
side of Sheppey Isle, furnish abundance of Septaria, 
from vrhich that excellent material for building under 
water and for stucco is made, . and which is known by 
the name of Parker's Cement* Being separated from 
the Clay by the action of the sea, they, are calcined, and 
ground. In Hampstead and Highgate hills the Septa- 
ria occur about 50 feet below the jsummit. In Shooter's 
hill, they are very near the surface. Fig. 2. Plate 26. 

Mat. — I have remarked that every different forma- 
tion, besides its own apparent purpose in creation, is the 
depositary of other substances, of various degrees of 
value and usefulness. 

Mrs. L. — ^The wise and munificent Creator has so ar- 
ranged it ; and by the remarkable position of the Strata, as 
we remarked at the commencement of our conversations, 
aided by the convulsions that have rent and disarranged 
them, has placed all these valuable substances within our 
reach, and made them with more or less labour attain- 
able for our use. The Clay formation produces beside 
what I have mentioned, some Sulphuret of Iron ; the 
manufacture of which is carried on in many places, from 
the Pyrites found in this Stratum. Amber is said occasi^ 
onally to be found in the gravel about London. 

Annb. — I am not sure that I exactly know what Am- 
ber is, though I know it when I see it in the form of 
ornaments, of beads, &c. 

Mas. L.— i-Amber is a Resin, and is considered, I be- 
lieve, to be of vegetable origin. It is transparent, yellow 
or reddish, and occurs in rounded pieces with a rough ex- 
terior. It is abundant on the Norfolk coast, and I think 
not rare in Scotland. A variety from. Mozambique 
frequently envelops insects. 

Anne. — ^These I have seen in the Museums. Ho^ 
are they formed ? 

p 3 
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Mrs. L.-^It k diffiovlt to deteot the progress of im^ 
tureVi work in the fohnation of these more enrtons nxkh 
stances. Probably the imbedded insect acts as atiireteas 
ronnd which the particles of the decomposing vegetable 
form and crystallize ; in those processes of crystlizatioB 
which are within our observation^ there is always a ten- 
dency in the crystals to collect and deposit diemsehes 
tipon tXky substance within reach. I need not tkovtr 
yon a specimen Of coknmon Amber: but here is another 
kind of Resin found in these beds, called Rem As- 
phalt, Ftg, 2. a variety of which, but approaching u^ret 
to gum, is called the Fossil Copal. All these substances 
are considered to be produced from decomposed fossil 
vegetables. 

But the great interest of this formation to the geolo- 
gist, consists in the organic remains. In the higher 
order of animals it presents us with the Croeodile and 
Turtle among the amphibious class ; a proof that die 
shores of soni\e dry land, where these animals might have 
deposited their eggs, must have existed at the period of 
its formation, within a distance accessible. Of Verte- 
bral Fish, several species are found beautifully preserved. 
Of Crustaceous Fish, many species of thiB Lobster and 
Crab occur. 

The Testaceous M61lusc» are also very numerous and 
beautifully preserved, often retaining nearly the appear- 
ance of recent shells. There are very few genera of 
recent shells which have not some repriesentative im- 
bedded in this formation, but the specific character is 
usually different ; that difference being often, however, 
so minute as to escape the unpractised eye. On the 
other hand, but few of the extinct genera, so common in 
the older formations, occur in this ; so that it seems to 
hold a middle character in this respect between the ear- 
lier and more recent beds. Thus, though Nautilites 
resembling those of the Indian seas are common, speci- 
mens of the Belemnites and Cornua Ammonisr are so 
rare, that it is very doubtful whether they have ever 



xaaHj been fooii4 ia iU The Nummallitey so oqnunon 
ki the oontemporaneous strata of France, is foaDfl in a 
few plaeea only in this country, but is npt ascertained to 
be an extinct genus. 

Mat. — ^Tbat is» I think, a new term to ns. 

Mrb. 1$, — Nummulite is a multilocular univalve, 
which you will recollect to be formed of one shelly with 
Hiaoy chambers or divisions. Fig. 3 is a^ specimen, 
broken to show the interior. Ecbinites are extremely 
rare in tins formation. Zoophites are likewise very rare; 
it is doubtful. if any have been found in England; in 
France^ a few species of Madrepore have been discov- 
ered. Few* if any, of the numerous family of the fossil 
Encrinites have been found. 

Annb., — Our most familiar acquaintance, hitherto 
appearing in such abundance every where, seem to be 
now disappeariii^. Others, I suppose^ as numerous and 
as various, take their place. 

Mfi8# L.— *It will give some idea of the variety and 
number of the Testaceous Fossils of this formation, to 
state, that at Grignon^ near Paris, in one spot, a single 
individual collected five hundred species of shells. The 
shells of Hordwell Cliff in Hampshire, which plosely 
agree with those of Grignon, are probably as numerous. 

Mat. — ^You mentioned, I think, that the Clay is fa* 
nious for its vegetable fossils also. 

Mrs. L. — It frequently contains small portions and 
even masses of wood, more or less retaining the woody 
fibre, but more often having the appearance of being 
charred, and of a black colour. They sometimes exhi- 
bit the perforations, and contain the casts of an animal 
which is considered to be analogous to the Teredo 
Navalis, or Borer, still infesting the seas surrounding 
the West India Islands. The wood occasionally appears 
to form a nucleus, around which have been deposited 
those masses of Argillaceous Limestone, mostly in the 
form of Septaria, and which have already been mentioned 
as being characteristic of the London Clay : they often 
contain shelb still e!Scfaibiting the pearly lustre. 
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- But the most curioas facts coiineoted with the Tege* 
table remains of this formation, are those which have 
been observed in the Isle of Sheppey. The quantity of 
fruit or ligneous seed vessels is prodigious. One col- 
lector has procured from this spot a very large collection, 
and by carefully observing each individual specimen by 
its internal as well as external appearance, he has been 
enabled to select seven hundred specimens, none of whiGh 
are dupUeates. and yery few of which agi«e with any 
known seed vessels. These vegetable remains have 
been found on the opposite coast of. Essex, but in very 
small numbers ; and also in a part of the Stratum exam- 
ined at Kew. Among these specimens, there are many 
which seem to belong to tropical climates, some of 
which appear to be a species of Cocoa-nut, and other 
varieties of spices. 

Mat. — ^These are indeed extraordinary facts — ^I sup- 
pose little but conjecture can be deduced from them. 

Mrs. L. — These vegetable remains, which from the 
state in which they are found, can scarcely be supposed 
to have drifted far, intermixed as they are with the inha- 
bitants of the ocean, seem to prove that if these regions 
were covered with the sea, a region of dry land must 
have existed in the neighbourhood. 

Annb. — And where may we best look for the treasures 
and curiosities of this Strata. 

Mrs. L.— -The great excavation for the HIghgate 
archway afforded beautiful specimens. The cliffs south 
of Harwich, the eastern entrance of the Southampton 
water, and the rocks of Bognor are likewise productive. 

The dense nature of the Clay is of great importance 
to the metropolis and its vicinity. It is almost impene- 
trable by water, which consequently collects in great 
quantity in the alluvial depositions above it, and is 
drawn thence by means of very shallow wells for the 
supply of the inhabitants; and many large distilleries, 
sugar houses and breweries, are thus supplied with as- 
tonishing quantities of very pure, but rather hard walei. 

Mat« — The change.in the character of Uie animal, re- 
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maiHs, aifd .{he extiMlkm of so la^ny Bpectes> siigkt lead 
to the idea of a decoad creatkm ; and I suppose the ene* 
mies of revelation made use of this among other things* 
to disapprove the Mosaic account. 

Mrs. Ij; — ^Possibly they may : but I hare not studied 
those wrkerSy who from natural appearances professedly 
impugn the truth of Scripture. I am sorry to have ob^ 
served that the friends of divine truth have drawn such 
inferences, as if they must result from the present sys* 
tern of Geology^ though I am not aware that the writers 
up<Hi the system have so stated k. Cuvier, who is the 
best authority^ distinctly asserts the contrary. After pron 
viog that may species of aaimals had become extinct, he 
sayfe— •• When I endeavour to prove that the rocky 
Strata contain the bony remains of several species, all of 
which are not now existing animals on the face of our 
globe, I do not pretend that a new creation was required 
for caHkig our present race of animals into existence. I 
ooij urge that they did not oceiq>y the same places, and 
that they must have come from some other part of the 
globe. Let us suppose* for idstance, that a prodigious 
inroad of the sea were now to cover the continent of New 
HoUaod with a coat of ssmd and other earthly materials; 
this would necessarily bury the cu^sases of many animals 
bdonging to the genera of Kangaroo, Phascoloma» Sas- 
gurus, &c. &c. and would consequently entkely extMi" 
guish all 4be species of all thefse genera^ as not one of 
th^n is tx> be found in any other country. Were the 
saiue revolution to lay dry the narrow straights which 
separate New Holland from New Guinea, the Indian 
Islands and the' continent of Asia, a road would be 
opened for the Elephants, Rhinoceroses, Buffaloes, 
Horses, Camels, Tigers, and all the other Asiatic animals, 
to occupy a land in which they are hitherto unknown. 
Were some future naturalist, after becoming well-ac- 
quainted with the living animals of that country in this 
supposed new condition, to search below the surface on 
w^oh these animals were nomished, he would then dis* 
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cover the remains of quite different races. What Jfew 
Holland would then he, under these hypothetical cir- 
cumstances, Europe, Siberia, and a large portion of Ame- 
rica, actually now are. Perhaps, hereafter, when other 
countries shall be investigated^ and New Holland among 
the rest, they also may be found to have dl undergone 
similar revolutions, and perhaps may have made red* 
procal changes of animal productions. If we push the 
former supposition somewhat farther, and after the supply 
of Asiatic animals to New Holland, admit that a subse- 
quent catastrophe might overwhelm Asia, the primitiye 
country of the migrated animals, future geologists and 
naturalists would perhaps be equally at a loss to discover 
whence the then living animals of New Holland had 
come, as we now are to find out the original habitations 
of our present fossil animals." 

I have now only to show you a few specimens of 
Fossils pertaining to our present conversation, in pursu- 
ance of my purpose of first introducing you to the fossil 
kingdom, not doubting you will be sufSciently interested 
in it to pursue the study in larger works. I have said 
that hardly a shell is to be found in the Clay, of any 
genus which has been seen in the Chalk. Of the multi- 
locular univalves, few if any are found in Clay. Of 
Bivalves only five or six genera, while the mote ancient 
contain upwards of thirty. The Clay is characterised by 
the simple univalves, which in the precedii^ strata existed 
in comparatively small numbers Of these the Clay is said 
to have yielded thirty*two genera : you are aware- that 
each genera is divided into numerous species. . Of these 
Univalves, Fig. 4 is a specimen called Fusks — Fig. 5 
Auricula — Fig, 6 Voluta— Fig. 7 Cassis — Fig. 8 Natica. 
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SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XXV. 



CLASS VERTEBEATA— SUB-CLASS BIRDS. 

Order 1. Accipitres, containing The Vulture^ Eagle, Owl^^fC. 

2. Passeres Thrush, Swallow, Crow, SpairoWf 

Wren 

3. ScRnsores. .'....... . Woodpecker, Cuckoo, T&itcan, 

Farrot 

4. Gallioae. . . • Feacock, FheasaiU, Grome^ Fir 

geon 

5. Grallae F lover, Stork, Snipe, Ibis, Fla^ 

mingo 

6. Palmipedes Grebe, Gull, Felkan, Swan, 

Adaptations for flight. Air Celk,Feather8^ ClasaiflcaUoH^ 

Henry. — ADoa, do you he^ir that plaintive woodlark, 
singing in sweet concert with the sprightiy goldfioch? 
How delightful is the music of an English grove, where 
'* ten thousand warblers cheer the day'' with their me- 
lody, and enliven the solitude of our most shady re- 
tirements 1 

Anna. — I cannot imagine how the hissing of serpents 
could ever have been, for a moment, compared to it. 

Henry. — How correct soever the resemblance may 
be, my feelings in passing through their haunts would be 
very different from those I enjoy in rambliog about the 
cool and verdant retreats of our innocent little musicians. 

Papa. — It would be difficult, I should think, so far 
to forget the malignity of the minstrel as to feel delight 
in the music. 

The transition is somewhat abrupt from the cold, slow- 
paced, resentful reptile to the warm-blooded, active, 
sprightly bird; yet birds form the next class to rep* 
tiles as we ascend in the arrangement of Cuvi^r, 
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Anna.— They are most interestiDg creatures, and t 
am very glad it is now their tarn to be discussed* 

Papa.— They exhibit the same general analogies of 
four limbs, a back bone and a scuU, which are observa- 
ble in all the vertebrated classes, but under peculiar and 
distinguishing modifications, which adapt them wonder- 
fully to the functions they are destined to perform : the 
pointed beak, the small head, the long and pliant neck, 
the firm body, the muscular and expansive wings, the 
tapering t^, and the light and bony feet, are all calcu- 
lated to assist and accelerate their motion through the 
air, and to fit them for the life of escape most of them 
lead. I have indeed often been struck with the admira- 
ble adaptations which are observable in the structure of 
birds. The back-bone, which in serpents, as I have al- 
ready informed you, consists of a vast number of verte- 
brae, and is exceedingly flexible, is in bir^s just the 
reverse : you have noticed, I dare say, that the back of a 
fowl is a firm rigid stracture, incapable of flexion. In 
addition to this, the breast bone, which is shaped like the 
keel of a ship, is very large, and the fork or merry 
thought as it is called, which is fixed in between the 
shoulders (o keep them at a proper distance, makes the 
whole fabric exceedingly compact, and gives them just 
what they want, firmness and strength. 

Hen AY. — And the neck is as pliant as the body is 
firm. 

Papa.— It is. It coasisis of many joints, and is ca- 
pable of moving in all directions. Birds have much 
longer necks in proportion to the rest of their bodies 
than any other animals. The length of the neck is, in 
most cases, determined by the height of the legs. 

Another very admirable circumstance in the confor- 
mation of birds is the provision which is made for their 
lightness, by which, as well as by their form, their flight 
is greatly assisted. This is efiected by means of air-cells, 
which communicate immediately with the lungs, and force 
the air through them. The lungs of birds are very small, 
and are ftrmly braced down to the back and ribs, so as 
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to be incapable of dilatation ; they are the part in the back 
of a fowl, vhich we call the sole. These air cells not 
only communicate air to the lungs, but pervade the 
whole body, and convey air at the will of the animal into 
the thorax, the abdomen, and the muscles, and even into 
the bones, which, in birds of flight, are almost all hollow. 
The air thus thrown into every part of the body, is rari- 
fied by the temperature it acquires, and enables them to 
increase or lessen their size, and consequently their spe- 
cific gravity, so that they can render themselves buoyant 
and soar aloft, and can descend again at pleasure. 

Henry. — ^The air cells of birds, then, answer nearly 
the same purpose as the air bladder of fishes. 

Papa.— Yes, they act much in the same way. 

Anna.— ^ And I remember you told us of a contrivance 
something similar in the wings of insects. 

Papa. — I believe I did. They are enabled to fly in 
the same manner, by the nei^ures or fibres of the wings 
being filled with air. This power which birds possess of 
diffusing air throughout their bodies in the quantities they 
require, has another very considerable use besides that 
of rendering them buoyant; it prevents their respiration 
from being stopped or interrupted by the rapidity of their 
motion through a resisting medium. If it were possible 
for a man to move with the speed of a swallow, the re- 
sistance of the air, as he is not furnished with similar 
reservoirs, would soon suffocate him. It is deserving of 
remark, that these cells are not alike in all birds, but are 
largest in those that fly to the greatest height ; so that 
the quantity of air is in proportion to the rapidity and 
continuance of the animaFs motion. 

Henry. — I suppose birds are able to expand their 
bodies, and thereby lessen their specific gravity, in pro- 
portion as the density of the air decreases. 

JPapa. — ^Exactly so ; but perhaps Anna will not 
anderstand your remark, unless I explain to her, that 
ill proportion as we ascend in the atmosphere we 
find the air more rare, and consequently lighter. It is 
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necettary therefore that the bird, in ord^ to support 
himself in this lighter mediuiB, should have the power of 
repdering his body also proportionably light. This he 
easily effects, as I ha?e described, by increasing the 
quantity of air contained in these cells. 

Henry. — If temperature depends on the quantity of 
atmospheric air respired, I should think that of birds 
must be much higher than that of other animals. 

Papa.— It is. The temperature of a bird is coosid-' 
erably greater than that of land animals. 

Anna. — -Itie light and delicate plumage of birds must 
also be well suited to them. 

Papa. — It is admirably adapted to their mode of life. 
Their feathers are so disposed and arrapged as effec- 
tually to protect them from the intense cold of the 
atmosphere, and yet not at all to impede their flight. 
Yoahave often observed, I dare say, how neatly they 
are placed ; lying all one way, and laid over each other 
In an exact and regular order* They generally tend 
backwards, and, next to the body, are provided with a 
soft and warm down, while externally they are stropgly 
fortified aud curiously closed, so as to fence off the in- 
juries of the weather. 

The origin and growth of feathers is among the most 
curious subjects in nature. The bird, when it first leaves 
the egg, is covered with down, or tufts of hair, which 
but poorly defend it from the cold, and make the brood- 
ing eare of the parent necessary. In the course of a 
few days tubular sheaths make their appearance, from 
which, ultimately, the feathers proceed^ and the bird be- 
comes fully fledged. 

A single feather is indeed in itself an object of wonder. 
Here is one which' we will examine. Yon perceived that 
the strength of the shaft is in proportion to its size, that 
the lower part is hollow for strength and lightness, and 
that the upper is filled with pith to feed the growth of 
the vane that springs from it on either side: the vane or 
beard is formed with equal contrivance and care* It 
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<loes not consist of one continiied membrane, because, 
if that were broken, it could not easily be repaired ; bni 
it is composed of many layers, each in itself somethings 
resembling a feather, whkh lie against each othe^ in 
close conjunction. Towards the shaft, these layers are 
broad, and of a semicircular form, both that they may be 
strong, and that they may graft one against another more 
doTsely when in action ; but towards the outer part of the 
vane they grow slender and taper that they may be more 
light By the help of the microscope yon might also 
perceive that these feather-like processes are thin and 
smooth on the under side, but that the upper outer edge 
h parted into two fibrous edges, each side having a 
different sort of fibre, broad at the bottom, and slender 
and bearded above. The hooked beards of one layer 
always lie near the stnught beards of the next, and by 
that means they lock and hold each oiker fast. lo the 
feathers of birds not intendied for flight, this structure is 
not so observable ; in those of the ostrich, for example, 
the fibres are entirely wanting, so that each layer or 
feathery thread hangs gracefully by itself, without any 
dependence on its neighbour. 

Anna.-— I have often been amused to see bow dex- 
terously the little creatures dress their plumes* 

PAPA.-^They are supplied with means for that pur- 
pose. As the slender substance of feathers is. apt to be 
discomposed by accident, by illness, by terfor> or by the 
excessive heat or moisture of the atmosphere, nature has 
made an extraordinary provision for their preservation 
in a proper temperature. Birds are furnished with a 
gland behind, which secretes an oiMike substance, that 
can be pressed out by the bill, and laid smoothly over the 
feathers that require to be dressed. This gland is situ- 
ated on the rump, and has an openiiq^ or excretory duct, 
about which feathers grow in a small tuft somewhat fike 
a painter's pencil. When therefore the feathers are 
rumpled, the bird, turning its head backward, takes hold 
of Ibe gland wiHi the bill and presses out tike oil, with 
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which it aQoints the disjointed parta of the feftthers, md 
drawing them out, places them in due order. Poultry* 
which live for the most part under cover, are not fur- 
nished with so large a stock of this fluid a» those birds 
that live in the open air. Thie feathers of a ben are per- 
tIous to every shower ; but swans, geese, ducks, and all 
such as live on the water have an abundant supply. 

Hbnry.-— Are not the generic characters of birds de- 
rived in a great measure from their feathers? 

Papa. — No. The marks derived from tiie plumage 
are precarious indications of the species to which they 
belong. The more important characters of them all are 
taken from their unfeathered parts, the caruncles, or 
fleshy protuberances about the head, the nostrils, and» 
especially, the beaks and feet. 

The beak or bill is designed for many different pur-^ 
poses, and is consequently subject to great variety in its 
conformation. In the accipitres, or birds of prey, it is 
atrong, hooked, sharp, and furnished with a tooth-like 
process on its edge, to enable them the better to seize 
and lacerate their prey. Those birds which subsist oifc 
small grain are provided with short, pointed, sharp-edged 
bills, for picking up and breaking their food. The pis- 
civorous birds have commonly large and extended bills 
in order to secure their prey ; these birds almost always 
swallow their food without dividing it. Swallows and 
goatsuckers have short bills, but opening very wide, 
soitably to their mode of taking their food, which con- 
sists of flies, caught while the bird is on the wing» 
Woodpeckers, wrynecks, nuthatches, Sec. use the bill as 
an instrument for perforating the bark of trees, and 
breaking nuts, for which purposes it is constructed like 
a wedge. In short, the form and structure of the bill 
generally indicate the proper habits aud economy of the 
bird, and are therefore essential classific distinctions. 

Anna. — Do their feet differ much { 

Papa. — ^Yes, the form of the feet also varies consi^ 
derably, according to their manner of life* ' Some am 
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Med fbr percbiiig, others for walkings others fbr 'swi»« 
Biiog fiind diving. For perching, those seem best 
aibtpted which haire three toes on the front part of the 
foot» and one backward, with the two outward toes 
partly coDDected by a membraDo : passerine birds have 
feet of this form; they, you know, generally hop* 
Among walkers, as may be observed in the gaUinm^ thid 
membrane is not to be found. Birds chiefly used to 
swimming, have their feet wholly palmated, as is the case 
with the dock and goose, or semi-palmated, as in Ae 
American spoonbill; they are therefore csiXeApalmi pedes* 
Itie scansores, or climbers, as parrots and wood-peckers, 
havo'two toes forwards and two backwards. The ostrich, 
aranningbird, and the largest of all the feathered tribes, 
has only two toes, and in that respect differs from all 
other birds. Z. Z. 
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On the reading of the Psalms continued. 

Wb closed oar last observations with the snggestioii 
that the Psalms may be considered as the l&ngnage of 
the Saviour in hb humanity; nnder the influence, as h6 
Certainly was, of human passion and affection; and though 
not in the commission, certainly under the severest impu- 
tation of sin. Our readers are aware, no doubt, that 
this is an interpretation of the Psalms only partially ad- 
mitted« We suggest it, therefore, without asserting it, 
meaning to avoid all critical discussion. Nor does it 

q8 
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malerially affect the siibject we are on. The readeif wfad 
can so consider them, is, I belie ve, in no danger from the 
mistake, if it should be one ; bat rather may be bene- 
fitted in using the Psalms, by the influence of such a 
belief on the heart. Jesus is the object of our imi- 
tation, our only perfect and sufficient example : this in 
the character of bis manhood, of coarse— for as God we 
cannot imitate him ; howoFer we may hereafter see him 
as he is, and be made like to his glorified homaoity. In 
the Gospel narrative we have the life and conversation 
of that holy Being, the lustre of divinity put off, and all 
the weeds of humanity about him. The mind that would 
be pure as he is pure, holy as he is holy, looks with de- 
light upon his actions, catches with delight at his words, 
and endeavours by them to form his conduct and conver- 
sation in the common paths of life. But gladly would 
we have more. Fain would we know what passed in the 
Saviour's bosom when he retired from the crowd that 
followed him, to some lowly dwelling, to think over the 
incidents of the day — of the insults heaped upon his sacred 
head — the obduracy of bis enemies, and the retribution 
prepared for them—- the future destiny of those who en- 
grossed his heart's affections, and were to share his sor- 
rows—and, withal, that task which was upon him, that cup 
so bitter which could not pass away, unless he drank it. 
Nor desire we this in idle curiosity. We need it for the 
perfecting of our divine model : for it is in the thoughts 
of our hearts and the secret dispositions of our minds 
under like circumstances, trials, fears, and provocations, 
that we are to be conformed to his image, as well as com- 
forted in his sympathy. How delightful then, if we caii 
find in these holy effusions the secrecy of the heart we 
desire to penetrate. Thus Jesus felt, thus Jesus thought 
—thus in the privacy of his own bosom, and in secret 
with his Father, he poured out his sorrows and his 
high resolves. I would not urge on any one this in- 
terpretation as necessary ; but I name it as delightfol : 
for if the sympathy of a human being be so precious to 
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iig» how mneh more One sytnpadiy pf him who ia oiirSa- 
Ttoor and our God. And if we be eveti mistaken in this 
aooeptance of them, and go beyond their meaning in thus 
keeping the Savioar before us as the speaker, when we 
chose these Scriptmres for devotional reading, I see not 
what bat good can result from the delusion. 

Let that pass, however; let them be the words of 
David ; they are still not his natural, but his inspired 
words, written by the express design of God for. our 
learning and example, and their sympathy may be our 
consolation, and their holiness our ensample still: for 
next to the character of Christ, the example of his ap- 
proved saints is set forth for our imitation, and their ox- 
perience for our encouragement. 

Briefly, then, we will look over the Psalms with a 
view to thas making use of them. I am afraid our com- 
pass will allow us to notice but a few of many ; and per- 
haps we may pass over what we might best have noticed : 
bat we are rather opening a purpose than fulfilling it, 
and are suggesting a plan, rather than pursuing one. I 
am far from intending to make a commentary, after ad^ 
vising the reader not to use any : and whatever remarks 
I may make on particular passages, are not meant for 
comments on their meaning, but as hints for the uses 
that may be made of them. Observe the third and fourth 
Psalms. How many are the times we know, when ex«» 
ternal evils compass us about; and every day adds some* 
thing to their pressure ; and another comes on what was 
too much before ; while wasted spirits, perhaps, seem 
daily less snfiBcient for the contest; and so far from deri* 
ving help from man, mockery and reproach, sneers and 
insinnations, add poignancy to every shaft of sorrow* 
In the language of these beautiful Psalms, so suitable 
to oar sbskening, sinking spirits, we are bidden to re* 
member the comfort we have in other times received 
from God ander like truths ; and to derive confidence 
from the remembrance, till, in the contemplation of it, 
surrounded by dangers we can lie down in peace* Wa 
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have the ptttjrer, the reply to it; ^ joj that iii npitB of 
sorrow the promises of di?ine help can «ffbrd ; and finally 
the sweet conolnsion to which the tmsting spirit Gomes*-^ 
** I wtU Ke down in peace and sleep, for thoa, Lord, only 
makest me to dwell in safety." There are odiw PMhns 
to the same parpose, even more strongly expressed — 
witness the 71st and 77th. 

The pressure of eatteraal ill and the world's malieey are 
not the only, nay, not the seyerest trial of the ehris&n'. 
For one complaint of others, he breathes many of him* 
self; and white the fierceness of man's wrath bat arms his 
eonrage, the sense of Grod's displeasare sioks Urn to the 
dust. Observe the sixth Psalm . The sooi^cannot be tofig 
experienced in religion without realizing this sickening 
of the spirit, thb anxions waiting for retnm, this soul-con- 
saming misery under the consciousness of inn, and the 
abseiice of all seunble comfort from above, while it anx- 
tdnriy asks. How long? Is it no comfort under sueh 
painful feelings to find them traced by other hands I To 
lieam that no new evil ims befallen us ? Here is the con^ 
toition, the self*reproaeh of one who was the chosen sa- 
vant of €k>d-*»perhapB of Him who bore the chastening 
he had not merited, to appease the wrath we dread. 
How like his thoughts to ours ! These too, have sunk 
thus low — ^these too have seemed abandoned. Yet their 
eiy closes with a word of confidence— even of triumph— 
and will not ours ? Is not their Ood our Grod^ as our cor- 
ruption their corruption ? As the bosom responds to the 
deep- wrought expression of suffering, it learns to par- 
ticipate also in the confidence and triumph that succeed 
it. And thus the heart cheers itself in contemplation of 
others' woes; and while in others' language, it pours out 
its feeling before God, seems at length to accept the 
moumer^s confidence, as a pledge of heaven's mercy to 
Itself. Of similar character are the Idth, 22nd and 88th 
Psalms, and many others. 

Much difficulty, and often I believe conrideraUe har- 
assment has arisen to the mind of the pion9 reader, froHl 



diose BbbIibs tfmt mak« appeal to ike jastice of Gk>d» 
and plead mnoc^ace and uprigktoess as claims to de* 
fence agarasl ottr enemies. Ill sach langnage seems to 
become the lips of a sinner^ to whom neither God not 
aen can render more evil than he is conscious of deserve 
ing. Neither dares the humble, self^convicted lip, urge 
before God the plea of merit or the proud challenge of 
examination, after the manner of the 7th > Psalm. This 
difficulty is removed by the application of these words to 
the SaTionr, He had an innbc^ice to plead, and 
compensation to claim for undeserved, wrong. To no 
hamaa being besides, as viewed in himself, csm appeals 
like these belong, or the similar ones of the 12th, 26tb, 
&c. There seems little doubt, therefore, that diey are 
the appeals of the sinless Jesus to his Father's truth and 
justice, to look and behold no iniquity in lum, and re^ 
ward him according to his integrity. But I cannot think 
the Psalm that so speaks becomes on that acieount inap- 
plicable to ourselves, and loses all meaning on our lips. 
No— as united to him, whatever belongs to Jesus, be* 
loogs to hirpeople — whatever he pleaded for himself, he 
has left in plea for them. Sinners as we are, the terms 
upright, righteous, holy, are perpetually applied to us of 
God. Why ? Because there is a light in which he so 
conriders us ; even the light of redemption, which is by the 
righteousness of Christ. Since he is upright and perfect 
in righteousness, and has in all integrity fulfilled tbelaw, 
those who are the purchase of his blood, have their sin 
so blotted out as to be no more had in remembrance 
before God, and for his sake are accounted righteous 
before Hinu There is a sense also, I am persuaded, 
and a time, in which the believer clan use for himself these 
pleas before God, and find confidence and comfort in 
them ; and that without the least self-ignorance or pride 
of heart. Why else does the apostle speak of a con- 
science void of offence before God— ^f walking in purity 
of heart before him ? There are expressions used respect* 
iiy the aainU in the Episties, full as strong as these 
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pleai of the PiakiiBt^ in which aO nmeli difficoltj ii|^ 
pears; yet these stand not in opposition to the coBscioas- 
Bess of gin, deepening ever as the heart advances towards 
holiness* They are ottered from a hearty confid^rt of its 
own integrity in the faith» of its love ofholiness and tmtk 
We attempted in a former Section to describe that pare 
and honest heart with which we should come beforeGod to 
the reading of his word. And if Ire can, bring it, we 
are free to plead it with him. Hombled^ contritey and 
self-abased as the christian is in bisown eyes, when be lives 
above the world, walks in near communion with God, and 
endeavoors in conduct and disposition to grow into Us 
likeness, there is a testimony of a good Ixmscience, a 
sense of integrity of purpose and honesty of heart, whicb^ 
as he received it of God, he knows that God will look 
apoil with approbation ; and against the fidse represent 
tations of man, and the acirasations of the evU one, and 
the stings of yet remmning sin within him, he pleads, hum* 
bly yet confidently pleads, ''Judge me, O Lord, siccording 
to inine integrity''---the integrity with which he is detemil- 
Bed to serve him in the ways of righteousness and peace. 
VaiBWere the promises of God to the upright,if none could 
own: and none could plead them. But, in fact, there is 
a joyful confidence, a holy exultation, the very opposite 
to presumption, for it s the growth of humility, in the 
consciousness of a believer before God, which those have 
little idea of whose bosoms are distracted with a divided 
choice, their integrity every moment put to question by 
some unholy compromise. If therefore these sentences 
die upon our Kps, as too venturous a challenge of om^ 
nisciettt justioe, let us pause and fix them upon our 
memory as something in the mystery of godliness which 
we have yet to learn. Let us bow our heads over them 
with shame that we cannot utter them ; and beseech that 
Saviour to whom they primarily belong, to plead them for 
Us at the Father's throne, and communicate to ns of his 
own uprightness. 

Know we anything of the language of the 9drd Fsahn. 



It has Dccfirred in our reading often— 'it \k^$ b^en com- 
mended to our taste by its poetic beauties — buthaye our 
hearts ever really responded to its language ? If they have, 
we need not to be told that such moments have been the 
happiest of our existence; and that in the enjoyment of 
them, the bosom, full of holy confidenpe an^ peace, could 
find no greater pleasure than in the perusal of word^ res* 
ponding to these feelings, aqd n^eet to give utterance to 
them before God. If they have not-— tif terrors of death 
and consciousness of sin, and anxious apprehensiveness 
of this world's ill, form in our bosoms but a mournful 
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contrast to this song 9f confidence — do not read it, ad- 
mire it and pass on — mark how h^ppy you might be 
and are not — how secure you should be and are not-— 
s^e what unmeet language is ever on your lips, of dis- 
content and fearfulness,by contrasting it with the language 
of one whose Shepherd is the Lord. Well may these 
heavenly effusions teach us what we ought to be, whenth^j 
fail to reflect our feelings as we are. 

It has occurred to many, I believOi to be embarrassed 
with those passages, such as occur in the 7th, 71st and 
118th Psalms, which speak of enemies and oppressors, and 
ask defence from the injury intended. And especially 
with the young and happy, who are conscious of no injury 
and know no enemies; or, if they did, have learned other- 
wise than to speak of them with imprecation. But this 
embarrassment is removed if we consider, as we surely 
may, that these enemies so bitterly spoken of are spiritual 
enemies — the evil spirit that watches to destroy — the 
temptations that every where surround us — our infirmi- 
ties, oQir sins, ourselves — for greater enemies have we 
none,ihan that self we idolize. The youngest, alas ! and 
the most unconscious, are not the least exposed to these 
insidious enemies : and if they have not found them, and 
if they have not felt the arrows in their bosoms and the 
snares about their feet, it is because they know not friends 
from foes, and accept as good the evil that destroys them. 
Bat view these passs^ges aright, and many enongh are the. 
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times when it w31 suit oar conditicm to take the cries of 
the Psalmist mto oar lips, that our enemies be confonn- 
ded and put to oonfasiony and our feet be rescued from 
their snares* Generally, most generally when we hold 
thb language, we shall be praying against some detected 
evil in ourselyes — some habit or disposition, perhaps, by 
which we have been recently led into sin, and exposed ijo 
consequent sorrow — or it may be some external ciroum- 
stance of our condition, that proves a temptation to us, 
and leads us in opposition to our better wbhes. 

In the Psalms, undoubtedly, there are passages innu- 
merable, as in the 52nd Psalm, in which destruction is 
invoked on the wicked, and their sufferings predicted in 
accents of triumph. This is foreign to our feelings, trem- 
bling at the punishment we have so narrowly escaped, and 
looking with anxious pity on those who are reserved to 
the misery we are in mercy spared. To explain this dis« 
crepancy it has been suggested that the passages are rather 
prophetic than imperative, intimating what shall be to the 
wicked, rather than imploring it. But this does not 
explain the tone of satisfaction and triumph with which 
tile vengeance is denounced. Again the application of 
David's language to the Saviour has been used to explain 
the difficulty. He^ divine and innocent, had a right to 
invoke vengeance on his oppressors, and triumph in tiie 
future punishment of those who now triumph ov«r his 
despised humanity. Yet such was not the language of .the 
man Jesus when he spak e of his personal enemies on earth, 
-— Qot the swelling of his bosom when he wept over the im- 
penitent city that condemned him. It is no personal 
resentment that he utters here — no wanton and unneces- 
sary vengeance he invokes — as if he, or his people who 
follow him, could have pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth. But there is a sense in which the servants of Grod 
may, and do desire the destruction of the wicked, and 
must eventually rejoice in it. As the enemies of all we 
love and long for, of God and man, of holiness and 
peace, the disturbers of his government, the preventers. 
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tyt tlwir enp of wrath be fall, of the Saviour's reign, and 
eoiiseqiventlj df the consnmmatioti of otir hopes, tbeix 
utter and fiaal exterminatipn from the earth is our most 
legitimate and necessary desire, and has been always en- 
joined as a }iart of our petitions to the Almighty. 
And doubtless these petitions, repeated here so often and 
with so mnofa seeming bitterness, are against the wicked, 
m»ti^ our enemies, but as the enemies of God; tittered 
m t&e lipirit of holiness and justicie, not bf resentmeiit 
and recrimination. If we exaaline the exprieissions. We 
•hall generally find them coupled with the sufferings 
oeeasioned to the innocent, or the insults offered to God. 
While we discourage atiy feeling of averseness towardis 
these passages, as if we WOuM be wiser and more humane 
than be mi^ wrote them, it may be very desirable when 
we mrice use of them as our own^ to ble careful of the 
eharacter of our feelii^gis towards the wicked, and the 
object we have in itavoking vengeance, that they be sim- 
ply in unison with the declared purpose abd holy will of 
God, uomixed with any selfish and malignant feeling. 
This caution observed, there is little reason, however much 
of seeming sensibility there may be, in shrinking from the 
use of diese paissages. The destruction of our country's 
foes is eonsidered matter of congratulation — we consider 
it no wroi^ to pray for the defeat of the enemy and the 
oppriessor of our house. Is it the enemy of God alone 
flgldnst whom we may desite and invoke no vengeance t 
Few things, I believe, habitually give mor^ distuirbance 
to our minds than the success and prosperity of the un- 
godly. Its natural tendency is to shake our confidence 
in the sovereignty of God, and discontent us with our 
choice of Him, while alibis gifts and favours seem to be 
to his enemies. And even in better feelings, there is a 
holy indignation in our bosoms against the successes of 
iniquity, that if a less culpable, is by qo means a less 
j^ainfnl emotibn ; and, in comparing our lot with others, 
sidcening discouragement will come into the heart in spite 
of eviftry effort to forbid it. Many of the Psalms speak 
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beautifully to these feelings: when we are ander the 
inflaeDce of them, we cannot find better mediciae 
than iu the 37th, the 49th, and many others. The 
exquisitely drawn comparison between the prosperity 
of the wicked, and the righteous man's adversity^ 
their contrasted destiny and its hastening termination, 
are lessons meet for either; but friaugbt with sweet- 
est consolations to those that wait upon the. Lord. 
Nor do I know where better we can turn, at those 
moments of hesitation, when the yet unstable mind is 
divided betwen the invitations of the world and the 
offers , of religion, wishing to choose well for itself, 
but overborne by the enticements of present pleasure. 

It is remarkable, that to a world of sorrow, and to bo- 
soms prone to it as the sparks fly upwards, these songs 
are dictated full half of joy. Was this necessary? 
Perhaps our hearts have never told us so. A.t a period 
of life in which they have been more conversant with joy 
than sorrow, it may never have suggested itself to us 
that we want the Bible's help to express the gladness of 
our hearts, and find sympathy for their overflow of joy. 
Perhaps — I speak it with some certainty — there are days 
when the hour of Scripture reading overtakes us in the 
flush of enjoyment, the breast still heaving with onsub- 
sided pleasure, or panting for anticipated mirth. The 
Bible is in our hands, but what shall we do ? We would 
read — but these strains of mournful import jar upon 
the ear, and the heart's lightness mocks the Up as it 
attempts to sound the deep and solemn tones. Well 
-—Heaven has provided, even for this. '^Are any 
glad, let them sing Psalms." Let us bring our glad** 
ness to the Psalpiist's pasans of joy, and try if we can 
find sympathy between them. Here is mention enough 
of joy. Observe the 92nd Psalm, the 100th, the 
103rd, the 105th, Barth, air, and seas, are called 
upon to help the song, lest man should not sing it loud 
enough. The heart of the royal mourner, so lately 
broken with sorrow, seems now as if it would break again. 
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with fulness of gratitade and joy. Whatever be the 
excitation of oar spirits at the moment of entering 
on the deyortional exercise, if it be of source legitimate, 
we may expend it, as only it can rightly be ex- 
pended, in praises to Him who is the source, the ob- 
ject, ieuid the sanctifier of our rejoicing. The ruffled 
mind will calm itself as it pours its feelings forth, and 
find in the exercise itself the composure that it seems 
necessary to bring to it. If we cannot do this—- if the 
-Psalmist's joys are as discordant with our feelings as his 
sorrows — ^if God has so little to do with our delights, we 
hesitate to mix his name with them, even so much as to 
give him thanks'-^if our timbrel is sounded,' and our 
pleasant. harp is strung to drown his name, and not to 
sound it ; and the very subjects of the Psalmist's glad- 
ness would shame our passed, or cloud our coming plea* 
^nre ; and, as we try to read, there is more dissonance in 
it than even might be in his strains of anguish — ^What are 
we to think: of it? These were the Saviour's joys — the 
only ones his humanity ever tasted. These were the 
royal poet's pleasures — ^tbe only' ones he has expressed. 
Nay, this holy book has m> word of sympathy through- 
out it for any. other. Other rejoicing it has named 
indeed, but not in terms that will suit our present feeling. 
What are we to do? Must we dose the book, confess 
there, .is no unison between it and us, and wait a fitter 
season? I would advise rather, that we unclose our 
bosoms by the side of it ; and before God, and before 
our unstifled conscience, examine and compare them, 
and find wherein they differ. The source of David's joy 
was the memory of God's benefits — ^in ours, perhaps, 
he was forgotten. The subject of David's gladness wa s 
his deliverance from sin — perhaps ours was the indulgence 
of it. David's harp played for victory, where we perhaps 
have fought among the vanquished. I cannot trace the 
comparison through — at the best, perhaps, while in all 
the Psalmist's pleasures God was a party, and his name 
was prused, in ours he was neglected ^nd unthanked 
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Tbe want of kannopy is im> vonder— but abo is h im^ 
light matter. TrcM^ it to tbe source. As yon read, 
eonsider» and io coondering, pray* The fluud maj be- 
come serious ; it may even become sad ; but tbe pasmg 
sadness may lend to heighten and to pnrify its fhtnre 
joys^ by bfingiog them into assimilation with the joys of 
Beaveuy foretasted by its fixture heritors on earth. 

We have exceeded our ^pace, and compassed not half 
our sub^t. I have sot albided to. the contemplation of 
oreative power» as exhibited in the 104th Psalm, so sat* 
ted tQ our seasons of tranquil enjoyment : to the picture 
of Crod's dealings with the Israebtea, as contained in the 
106th and 107th, so. exact a recital of lus workings in ow 
Ofwn bosons and our own perverse returns : nor to tkos^ 
aijore decidedly prophetic^ which will indeed he included 
1^ our fature mention of tbe Prophetic Scriptures. We 
^att only leave what we have said as unfinhtfaed, and ak- 
iM9t disconnected auggestions. If the limits of our plan 
admitted, we might ascribe to every Psalm its peculiar 
purposes, and the ikame of mind to which it seems inosi 
soilaU^ ; and to every frame have commended some pas* 
sages in particular> But this exceeds our present design. 
We bnt dffop the siig^stion, and pass on. Let every one 
lor themselves make the choice that seems best for them 
at the moment of devotion ; and for themselves diseaver 
and apply what the chosen portion may contain. Be 
they assured they have an interest in all. If there be 
anything that owns no sympathy with them nor they 
with it, let them mark it as something yet to be attained 
— ^if there be anything that revolts them and offends 
them, let them mark it as something on wikk they and 
Ctod are not agreed. 
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Which hofe we have as an anchor of the soul — sure and stedfast. 

There is a hope— as sweet as it is sure, 
A hope that brightens when all others fade, 

That makes the mansion it inhabits pure, 
And casts all earthly glories in the shade. 

Fair is the light it sheds upon the course 

Of every traveller in Zion*s road ; 
A light that shows in its refulgent source 

The opening portal of their blest abode. 

The fainting labourer this hope sustains, 
Revives the sorrowful desponding breast; 

This makes the sufferer forget his pains. 
And to the weary pilgrim points his rest. 

The captive exile baib its cheering ray. 
The welcome harbinger of his release ; 

Which on the cloud in trouble's darkest day 
Can throw the arch of promise and of peace* 

Then, as the gentler showers are descending. 
Or the full torrent from the passing storm, 

Hope's sunshine smile, with nature -s tears still blending, 
Gives to the bow its lovely hue and form. 

Blest sign of covenanted truth and love ; 

No cloudless sky can boast so rich a zone; 
Save where its radiance in the world above 

Circles around the everlasting throne. 

An oath upon that brilliant bow appears 
Inscribed in colours of no mortal dye ; 

It speaks of moments in a world of tears. 
Of ages crown'd with mercy from on high. 

Hop^ of immortal life I — that secret spring 

Which guides the moral movement of the mind ; 

Gives it to soar on faith's triumphant wing. 
From earth set free — unfettered— unconlined. 

R 3 
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The hope of righteonaoess, by faith Teceived, 
Is to the soul assurance of its crown ; 

The hope of gloiy, in the heaict believed,. 

Brings from on high that glory beaming down. 

Thov art that hope — that beaming gloiy luov — 
Son of the living God, of woman bom r 

Who from the heaven of heavens didst lowly bow 
To raise on high the hopeless and forlorn* 

Low as the worm that creeps upon the ground. 
So low, so abject is the sinner found ; 
High as archangels waiting QodV commafidsy 
So high the saint before his presence stands* 

Such is the greatness of thy grace, O Lord, 
To those, whOfeSear^iig in thy heUy incord. 
There see tht cifOss, to that €^f refuge flae. 
And fix their 006) their sted&st liope oft Tmm* 

O ye afflicted, broken, tempest-tost. 
Hither and thither on life's biUows drivea. 

Cleave to the hope that never can be lost, 
The one sure hope to man in mercy given. 

Long as those spheres for signs and seasons roll. 
Here is woan^ only, never failing trust; 

Here is the anchor of the sinnec-s soul. 
The eonfident' affiance of the just. 

With this unshaken, may the soul remain. 
With this securely and in peace abide; 

With this unmoved &e heavy shock sustain 
Of each suoeessive, each returning tide* 

Yes — thou wilt keep in perfect peace 
The mind that on thy truth is staid. 

Until the tide of time shall cease. 
And death's daik waves at rest are laid ; 

And when beneath those waves this world shall sleep. 
When all its hopes lie buried in the deep. 
Not buried there, not there engulphed shall lie 
The christian's hope — this hope shall neve i die* 
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Then mott tr]Uiiq>^aiit — ^in thai awfcl Kour^ 
Bearing the spirit up with mightiest power. 
It lives in death — and, oast within the veil. 
Lays hold of liiin whose stiength can never fail ; 

And gaining then its object and its iiest. 

In thee, thou God of Hope, of all possest. 

Throughout the ages of eternity 

it shall not diey but be absorbed in Thbb. IOTA. 



i»^#<#>^<»^» 



THE SKY LARK. 

Whsre the pendent leafits play. 
On the branch and on the spray^ 

Notes of pleasure rung — 
In the shelter of the bower, 
'Mid the perfumes of the flower, 

Many a blithe bird sung. 

One there was» an only one— « 
Neither branch nor spray uppik. 

Rested he his wing — 
Never on the silver'd thorn. 
Never on the daisied lawn. 

Was he heard to sing. 

High upon the silent air, 
There begun and ended there. 

Came the warble forth: 
When he sinks thie mwck dije$-*i 
As if he found it in the slues. 

And lost it upon earth. 

Lonely Songster ! If again 
Heart so sunk, so sad as mine. 

Might wake to harmony. 
Far above the noise of care. 
From the noise gf pleasure far, 

I would sing with thee* 

Where the happy tune their lays. 
Where the world's gay musick plays 

Thipgs of earth among. 
From the friendly shelter forth, 
From the resting-place of earth, 

There's for me no song. 
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Yet, methinks, my Joul Gould^riiey 
, Blithe aa thou to yonder skies ; 

And from earth afar^ 
Without shelter, without stay. 
Lonely on the heavenward way, 

Find its musick there. 

Whatever ye a$k in my name, it ghaU be done unto you,- 

And must I then forego the prayer 

So oft, so long repeated f 
Forget that promise of his love, 

So yainly, vainly waited ? 

I was but mock'd then, when I thought 
The trusting prayer was heard-** 

And took, as 'twere already pledged. 
The promise of his word. 

O God, thou only knowest all — 

O try my heart and see, 
What there is mingled in the prayer 

That bars its way to thee. 

And bid some friendly spirit come, 

And whisper on mine ear, 
For what unhallowed feeling's sake 

Thou wilt not, canst not hear. 

There must be some — some faithless doubt. 

Some undetected stain, 
That I have pleaded Jesus' name 

And pleaded it in vain. 

And bid away — O bid away 

This sin-suggested doubt, 
Whisper'd for ever on my ear, 

^* Thy Father hears thee not." 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Caroline and her Mother, or familiar Conversations for 
Children, chiefly on Entomological Subjects. By a 
Lady. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 1827. Price 
4s. 6d. 

It is vith much satisfaction we recommend this work 
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for yofii^ cbiUrea. It ia both usefal and amasing-^ii 
wriUea in a very good and pleasing style, and is altoge- 
ther such a Yoluipe as parents would desire to put inio 
the hands of ttieir little people : nor can it fail of being 
a favoiiFite with them* 

Babylon Pestroyed^ or the History of the Empire cjjf 
Assyria, compiled from Bollin^ Prideaq^^ &^, By 
the Author of Lily Po,uglas» JCQ. il^di^borgh: Olir 
phant, 18S!7. 3s,, 64. 

The autl^jr is doing essential service to our joutkM 
readers by the ^mpUation df wosks of this sort. Ily 
tbw colleoting into, cleair and limited perafiectiTe tha 
scatt^ed features of history relative to some particular 
story^ the wderstandiag of a child is mucli assistod^ and 
the laenory prepared to receive and retain the moM 
ex;teBded detail of aftei? refi^agk A snppfy of useful 
a^d iateresitimg story books ia also thus afforded, verf 
amusing tot the yovung, and by no means uaeleas to elder 
peropna, whose minds from early neglect or aahseqaent 
disocoupation^ are deficieat ia historic laibrmaAiaa. Tka 
style of writing in these little volumes is calcukited to 
give them iaterest, and the intermixture of piouf and 
senaoble refl^ctiona to make them useful : white tracing 
the ootimexioja of aublonary events with the appointment 
of Heaven and the defied wiH of Gbd, oanaot be 
otherwiae than useful to the inexperienced mind, too ap4 
to be mbled by the profaneness of general history-, to« 
tally disconnecting the aflktrs of the world from the 
government of its Creator, and the chaiact^ of the 
world's vuless from the laws of Giod. 

The St^bh". Yard Gallery ; or a system q/T Qro/ JEaf* 
tructian, illustrated* 8ti!L, J[* Nisbet, Bomers St, 

As the assistance we pretend to give is to the educa? 
tion of the rich, and not of the poor, this little work doea 
not pr<qf>evly come within our observation. But we wish 
to bespeak notice for it from those whose hearts are awa* 
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keaed to the claims of humanity, and warmed to the 
interests of religion, beyond the sphere of their own per* 
sonal existence; of these we believe we have many 
among our readers ; and we may take occasion from it 
to make a few remarks not altogether inapplicable to 
other conditions of instruction. We are not told in the 
little book by whom this toilsome mode of tujition was 
performed-^— but we need no information to be sure that 
it was not by a hired school-mistress. We all know how 
easy it is to give the guineas that we do not earn, to hire a 
building and pay a school-mistress — and how easy it is to 
the mistress to put a catechism or a hymn book into the 
children's hands, and leave them to learn a lesson, if they 
can, and if they will. But to educate the infant poor in 
the manner here described, requires a sacrifice of some- 
thing far more unwillingly parted from than our snper- 
fiuotts guineas — time and toil and self-indulgent ease are 
the hard demand of such an undertaking — ^for again we 
observe that nothing but the personal exertion of the la- 
dies ^themselves, could pat into execution this system of 
instrnction. Here therefore is the beauty, and here we 
would. hope may be the force of the example— for we 
are. persuaded there are many who do not think the 
most precious things they have, too much to be expended 
in their master's service, the service of religion and ha- 
milEinity: and will not feel content with themselves for 
giving . only, money, when they read how successfully 
othejrsihave given more. We remark. on this the more 
sttpnglyt because an idea is prevalent among benevolent 
women, that nothing of this .sort can be done personally 
in London. In the country the cottages stand in shady 
lanes and daisied meadows, and nothing is so easy and 
so elegant as to go from house to house with your pit- 
tance of money or your dole of good counsel, your 
penny tract or cup of jelly. But a Stable-yard Gallery 
in London is a feai^ful sound — and I believe^ nay, I 
J^now there are hearts almost aching to administer of 
what they have received from heaven to the ignorant and 
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afflicted, and yet foregoiog it from a persuasion that in 
the metropolis the poor are beyond their reach. Exam- 
ple, if known, will amply prove this a mistake. No- 
where is there so much to be done, such impelling neces- 
sity for doing it as in London. The mass of ignorance, 
destitution and abandonment has not been reached, has 
scarcely been touched upon by what has yet been done. 
Thousands are perishing untaught, by whom instruction 
wonid be most gratefully received, would any individual 
bring it to the hiding-places of their penury. There are 
demands against which a selfish delicacy cannot stand : 
and speaking on yet small experience, we must say that 
in no part of the country have we found such ready ac- 
ceptance and grateful acknowledgment of the most tri- 
fling attention, as among the poor of London — arising, 
no doubt, from their being so little accustomed to, and 
80 little expecting the notice of their superiors. But 
we are digressing into matters not quite belonging to our 
pages ; and shall be more in order, by speaking of the 
method of oral instruction so much recommended in the 
report of the Stable-yard Gallery. There can be no 
doubt, I conclude, among those experienced in tuition, 
that if the teacher would and could take the trouble, 
every thing might be more easily and sufiBciently^ taught 
by oral communication, than through the medium of 
books; and the more so in proportion to the lesser 
degree of intellect in tho learner. It happens to us per^ 
petaally to make a child understand in half a dozen 
vords, what as many pages of reading have failed to ex- 
plain to her. It is the case with all children, and more 
especially with the poor, that their minds are not exer- 
cised upon what they read, nor, beyond the mere words, 
even upon what they learn ; because the effort of reflec»> 
tioQ is not necessary to the process of reading or repeat- 
ing by heart ; and it will be found that the mind of a 
cbild or an uncultivated person will never make an unin* 
forced effort. In conversation the mental powers 
Afe forced into action — the understanding is addressed, 
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and refleetion mast supply the answers : and t&6 interest 
of it to the child is, as in all cases, proportioqed to the 
excitation of the mind ; llie memory of it generally pro- 
portioned to the interest. But to the teacher the labour 
of such instruction is immense, and requires a degree of 
knowledge and capacity not generally possessed by those 
to whom teaching is committed in any of the gradatiom 
of society. Neither does it consist with the numbers 
generally required to be taught in a given time. Uie ad« 
▼anti^es of the Pestalozzean and Infant School systems 
are derived, I believe, chiefly, from this mode of commu- 
nicating knowledge. But before it can be available, 
teachers must be more able and laborious, and less hea- 
vily charged. And in the instruction of the poor, ladies 
must be as able and devoted as those of otir little book. 
To such as are so, or wish to be so, we strongly recom- 
mend it ; and indeed to all who are engaged in instructing 
the poor. 



EXTRACTS. 



Is any honour given thee? See, that being mindful of thy low estate, 
thou transfer it all to God, and keep nothing of it to thyself. If thou 
excel others in spiritual or natural gifts, in wisdom or wit, wealth or 
dignity, be watchful not to take this honour to thyself. Yea, let it be 
thy joy and delight to offer all up to God again, from a most deep and 
intimate devotion of thy heart. That thou wilt not fail tp do, and to 
give that glory to him^ which is due, when thou glory in nothing but 
in him only. 



God commands thee to serve him, not on his own account, but 
ihine. Him none can profit, none can huh. As a mother cannot but 
love the infant that hangs at her breast, so God takes a singular plea- 
sure in a free and unconfined communication of his love and kindness* 
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HIMB, FROM THE BITABLHHMINT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 10 TM 



The first measure of tbe Consuls was to assemble the 
army and people pfRome ia tbe Campos Martius, to take 
an oath ia tbe Dame of themselves aod their posterity, 
that they voald never replace Tarquin, or bis sons, or 
wiy of his family od the throDe, neither create aby other 
king, nor suffer one to be created. The next ceremony 
was to elect a Rex Sacrorum, to tehich new office 
Maalius Papirius was first cbo^t n 

of this office, is, that as the kings a 

service^le to the state, it was )- 

serve tbe name of Rex in tbe ci e 

augurs and priests were conseqoe a 

fit person, who should engage a\ U 

affairs, but devote himself wholly »- 

lick worship and religious ceremi if 

Bex Sacrorum. His wife was called queep, and was 
one of the chief priestesses : none but Patricians were 
elected to this dignity. 

All were satisfied with these new arrangements, ex* 
VOL. IX. S 
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cept the young and dissolute nobility, who in the sons of 
Tarquin had lost the companions and supporters of their 
extravagance. These, among whom were the nephews 
of Collatinus, and Titus and Tiberius, the sons of Bru- 
tus, took advantage of the arrival of an embassy from 
Tarquin, under pretence of claiming his paternal estates, 
to conspire in the city for his restoration. The plot was 
discovered and the conspirators seized ; and it became 
the duty of the consuls to sit in judgment on them* As 
the young men stood bound before them, the minds of 
the people were in suspense about the sentence which 
the consuls were to pronounce — one on his sons, the 
other on his nephews. Brutus, without betraying any 
emotion, began with the examination of his sons. The 
evidence against them was unanswerable, and the letters 
were read which they had written to Tarquin. Three 
tijnes the consul called upon the prisoners to make their 
defence ; but tears were their only answer. The greater 
number of senators uttered a confused murmur that they 
should be banished. CoUatinus wept, and Valerius did 
not utter a word. Brutus rose up to give sentence, a 
profound silence ensued, every one felt for the young 
culprits as for their own children, and waited the sen- 
tence with horror. But Brutus, with a steady voic^, 
uninterrupted with a single sigh, said to the lictors, 
" To you, lictorSy I deliver them ; execute the law.** A 
loud shriek was heard in the assembly, and with one 
voice they exclaimed, " We give them back to their 
country and their family." But neither these interces- 
sions, nor the entreaties of his sons, could move the 
inflexible judge to pity. He would not even abate the 
punishment usually inflicted in such cases. The lictors 
seized and stripped the youths, and having beaten them 
with rods, struck off their heads ; Brutus looking on with 
^a steady and unchanging countenance. This don^, he 
descended the tribunal, and leflt the other criminals to 
the judgment of his colleague. CoUatinus endeavoured 
to save his nephews but they were ultimately condemned 
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and exeeated. This weakness, as it was considered, 
lost CoUatinus the confidence of the people, and he was 
shortly after compelled to resign the consulship. Pub- 
lius Valerius was chosen to succeed him. 

Tarquin did not yet relinquish all hope of recovering 

his dominions, and had recourse to the Yeientes to sup*' 

port his cause. The Romans without delay marched 

out to meet them. Brutus advanced with the cavalry,' 

and Aruns, one of Tarquin's sons, came forward with 

the enemy's horse. On seeing Brutus attended by his 

lictors, he exclaimed, " There he is, the enemy of my 

family, and ' the usurper of my father's throne." He 

pushed his horse, and Brutus flew to meet him. They 

encountered with so much fury, that both were ran 

through the body. Their horses fell by the shock, and 

threw their dying riders ; while the battle grew around 

them and continued till night, without -decided Tictory 

on either side : but in the darkness the enemy, terrified by 

a voice from the woods of Arsia, a stratagem, probaUy,' 

of Yaleriiis, disbanded in confusion and returned to ihw 

own country. The Romans plundered • their camp; 

Valerius triumphed for their victory, and Brutus was 

buried with great pomp : for him was made the first of 

those funeral orations, afterwards conferred as an honour 

on the great men of Rome. The women, considering 

Bratus as the avenger of the honour of their sex, mourned 

for him a whole year. Brutus is undoubtedly one of the 

most illustrious and disinterested characters of Roman 

story, the founder of the liberties of his country. Se* 

verity and revenge will not be considered of now, we 

should hope, as they were in ancient Rome; but the 

character of Brutus is unstained by personal ambition or 

reseatmdnt;and was all that heathen morality considered 

greatest and most glorious. Brutus left no issue. A 

statue was erected to him in the capitol, where he was 

placed in the midst of the kings of Rome, with a naked 

sworji in his hand. 

V yaleritts seems to have been no less deservedly 
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ertef^mdd thaa Biotas. Soitae dek;^ being made 'm 
electing a new consnt, Ae peoj^ faaeied be raeaiit to^ 
rale alone ; and tbeir jealousy was increased bj bis bnild-. 
ing a bouse on tbe steep of the Palatine hill, which com-' 
maiided the forum. But Valerius, as soon ais aware 
of their suspicions, caused tbe bouse to be levelled with 
the ground, and pointing out the ruins to the multitude, 
told them he would fix his habitation in the valley, that they 
might crush him from the bill wkh stones, if he waa sttill 
the object of tbeir jealousy. The father of Lncretta was 
chosen to succeefd Brutus ; but died within a few days 
of his election. Valerius was now again sole goveifnoTy 
mmI feceived tbe appellation of Poplicola, or Publicola, 
v^eaning popular, by which he was ever after called** 
He mAde many laws for the bendSt and security of the 
people^ abridging the power of the consuls. The axes^ 
the enblelns of terror, were taken out of tbe fasces 
whibh the liclors bore« He allowed an appeal frooEi 
tbe judgraeni of the consuls to the people. He exeapledl 
artificer^, widows, and old men who had no children to 
support Ihdm, from paying tribute. He made k iawfiil 
for anybody to kill, without trial, any person who should 
aspire to sovereign power. He passed a law for rermoving 
the publick money from his own house to tbe temple <^ 
Saturn, where k was committed to two senators chosen 
by the people, afterwards called Quaestors. The office 
of the qtt8est6rs was to take care of the publick treasure, 
for which they were accountable at the end of the year $ 
to furnish necessary sums for the publick service ; to re« 
ceive ambassadors, and prbvide them lodgings and other 
necessaries. When the armies returned from war, the 
ensigns were put in the quaestors' bands, to be deposited 
in tbe temple cf Saturn. No generid could have the 
honour of a triumph, till he had given tbem an account 
on oath, of the spoils taken from the enemy. The most 
illustrious citizens held this office. At first, the quaestors 
were only two : but when their business increased, two 
Bkore were added for paying the armies and selling tho 
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booty abroad ; these always attended the armies ; anda» 
the empire- eniarged^ others were appointed to reside in 
the provinces. 

Poplicola was chosen consul a second and a third year, 
and Horatias Palvillus was joined with him. Tarqain> 
in the meantime, having persuaded Porsenna, king of 
the Clusiniy a people of Etruria, to assist him, made 
another attempt to re-enter his dominions. The first en- 
gagement took place on the banks of the Tiber, to de- 
fend the bridge that led into the city. The generals 
being wounded, terror seized the Roman army. The 
brave Horatias Codes, having tried in Tain to rally them, 
placed himself with two others in a narrow pass leading 
to the bridge, where they maintained themselves against 
the enemy till the demolition of it was nearly completed. 
Prevailing then on his companions to cross the river on 
a plank, Horatius fought some time alone, till the bridge 
was quite destroyed, and himself wounded ; then he 
leaped into, the river, and swam through a shower^ of 
arrows to the opposite bank. Great honours were con- 
ferred OD the hero whosesingle valour had thus preserved 
the city. A statue of brass was erected to him in the 
temple of Vulcan. The senate gave him as much land 
as a plough could compass with a furrow in one day : and 
there being then a scarcity in the city, three hundred 
thousand inhabitants contributed to make him a present 
of as much provision as each of them consumed in a day. 

As Potsenna was master of the country, greater famine 
began to be felt ; from which he offered to relieve them, 
if they would receive their former king. To this the 
Romans answered, that hunger was a less evil than sla- 
very and oppression. In their extremity, the courageous 
device of an individual again saved the country. This 
hero was Mucins Cord us, a Roman of distinguished 
birth. With the consent of the senate, he stole in dis- 
guise into the enemy's camp, and made his way to the 
voyal tent. It happened to be the day on which the 
troops were paid, and Porsenna's secretary, magnificently 

8 8 
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djreBfledf was sitting with him on the tribanal. M ttdw 
mistaluDg him for the king, leaped upon him, and with 
one stroke of his poignard laid him dead* Being ts- 
stantly seized, the king asked him in terror who he was, 
and whence he came : to which the assassin replied, wilb 
less terror than his judge, ^' I am a Rdman, and my name 
is Mucins Cordns* My design was to deliver Rome from 
her most cruel enemy. Discharge therefore tby fofy 
upon me. Thou hast been witness of my courage, now 
try my constancy with tortures ; and then thou wilt be 
fi>rced to confess, that Roman bravery hath made md 
capable both of attempting whatever man can do, and 
suffering whatever human nature can endure." PorseDoa'a 
interest in this discourse was not lessened when he saw 
the Roman, to testify his inward rage at having missed 
his blow, thrust his right band into a pan of burning coalsy 
and hold it there without any sign of pain. He granted 
him life and liberty, and restored him the dagger with 
which he had designed to stab him. Mucius, having lost 
his right hand, received it with his left, and had thence 
the name of Scaevola, left hand. He feigned to repay 
the generosity of bis enemy by disclosing a plot, which 
he pretended was formed in Rome against the king*s life» 
by which three hundred young Romans as resolnte as 
himself, dispersed in the Etrurian camp, were sworn to 
attempt his life at tbe same hazard as he had done. 
Porsenna, terrified with tbe information, called a council 
to deliberate on the means of preservation; various 
cautions were suggested, but none seemed sufficient; till 
his son advised him to render precaution unnecessary, 
by abandoning the cause of Tarquin, and concluding, a 
peace with the Romans. The advice was taken, and 
persons sent to Rome to treat. A truce was concluded, 
and deputies arrived from Rome in Porsenna's camp, to 
plead their cause against Tarquin ; bringing as hostages 
ten young men, and as many virgins of the most illus- 
trious families. While the cause was dispujting, news 
was brought that the female hostages had swum across 
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the Tfter, and retamed to Rome. Cfelia, a namd 
fimions in Koman story from this adventore, had gone 
with her companions to bathe, and looking towards hei' 
home, beoame impatient to return to it. She first swam 
the river, and encouraging the rest to follow her, they 
fetnroed to their fathers' houses. This event gave much 
uneasiness to Poplicola, who feared lest it should be 
imputed to want of fidelity in the Romans; and he sent 
back the hostages with explanation to the Etruscan 
camp. Porsenna, however, renounced his alliance with 
Tarquin, concluded a peace with Rome, and expressed 
his admiration of Clelia's intrepidity, by presenting her 
with a horse in sumptuous furniture ; and freely restored 
the hostages, trusting the word of the Romans to fnlfil 
the treaty. Nor was this all Porsenna's generosity. 
A.ware of the distress of the Romans by famine, he or* 
dered his army, in retiring, to leave behind their baggage 
and provisions* The senate justly erected a statue to 
this king, and sent him presents of a throne adorned with 
ivory, a sceptre and crown of gold, and a triumphal robe. 
The next consulship was distinguished by successeil 
against the Sabines, for which the rather curious reward 
was decreed the consul of having a house built for. him 
with the door so hung as to open outward to the street, 
all other doors opening inwards. 

After: further successes, Poplicola died, and was 
baried at the public expense, there not being money 
enough found in his house for the charges of his funeral; 
He was the best citizen and the greatest general that 
had graced the consulship. As one of the avengers of 
Lncretia, the women mourned for him also a whole 
year: but his greatest glory was in his name of Poplin- 
cola, given him in expression of his regard for the people. 
The Sabines took early advantage of this loss, to 
renew their attacks. The consuls for the year were 
Postbumus. and Menenins Agrippa ; a complete victory 
was gained ; and a triumph decreed to Menenins and 
an ovation to Posthomus, according te their different 
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merits in the war. Ad ovation, of which this is the first 
mention, was an inferior triiimph, in which a sheep was 
sacrificed in the capitol instead of a bull; the person 
honoured with it entered the city on foot or on horseW 
back» instead of in a chariot, attended by the senate only ; 
his crown was of myrtle, not of laurel; and his dress the 
common habit of magistrates. In the triumph the victor 
was mounted in a chariot, seated in a cerule chair,' 
clothed in robes embroidered with palm-branches; and 
was conducted to the capitol with the sounding of trum- 
pets and the acclamations of the army and the people. 

The restless Tarquin next engaged the Latins in his 
cause, and by their agency another conspiracy was 
formed in Rome ; but it was timely discovered and the con- 
spirators executed. Twelve of the Latiii cities entered 
into alliance against Rome, and threatened them with the 
dangers of an unequal contest; at the same time 
that discontents and seditions arose among the lower 
populace. In this juncture the insufficiency of the con- 
sular power, with the laws left by Poplicola, was fully 
experienced; and a scheme was devised to cheat the 
people into a concession of their dangerous influence, by 
the election of a temporary magistrate who should be for 
the time superior to all law, and unlimited in power* 
The people agreed to the proposal without foreseeing* 
the abridgement of liberty to result from it; and it 
proved in many cases the safety of the country. This 
supreme magistrate was called Dictator. No one could 
be dictator till he had been consul. The duration of the 
office was not to exceed six months. The dictator was 
not to march out of Italy, lest at a distance, he should be 
induced to attempts against the commonwealth. He 
was always to march on foot, except in tedious or hasty 
expeditions, when he formally asked leave of the people 
to ride. In all other things his power was absolute and 
uncontrolled. He might proclaim war, levy forces, lead 
them out, disband them, without consulting the senate. 
He could punish as he pleased, and frOm his judgment 
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tiieiie wtm nor appeal, 'fo mark his anthdriiy te had 
always twenty-foar fasces with axes carried before Un^. 
He was allowed to create a cbief officer in tl^ army, 
ander the name of Magistrum EquituAi, Master of the 
Horse. It was the second dignity in the state, but 
lasted no longer than the dictatorship. The master o^ 
the horse acted as lieutenant-general to the dictator; 
but conld do nothing withoat his express order. When the 
dictator's authority expired, he ^as not obKged to giro 
account of anything he had done< In short, it was ther 
mostlEd>solate monarchy while it lasted : an extraordinary 
institution for so free a people; bat it proved the onfly 
refage df the commonwealth in times of danger; tSSi Sjlik 
and Caesar, converting it into perpetaal tyi»a»my, rendered 
the name odious ; and after the death of the latter, a de-* 
cree was passed forbidding the use of that dignity on any 
account whatever. 

Titu^ Lartius was first dictator, B.C. 403. IBypufting 
the Romans inito a more favoarablie positibn, sabduing 
the seditions of the people and levying an efficient army, 
he obtained a truce with the Latins for a year, atld tbed 
rescued his office. In a census of the people taken at 
this time there were found to be 150,700 men arrived at 
tibe age of manhood. 

At the expiration of the truce all being ready for war; 
a new dictator was desired, and the consul Poi^thumud 
%as chosen. The conflict was begun and ended by th^ 
battle of Rogillos. With the Latins were the Volsd 
and Hernici, the family of Tarquin, and sudh lloitian^ 
as had gone into exile with their king. The Romans 
entirely prevailed ; the Latin nations submitted to th^ 
judgment of the senate, and were received into friend- 
ship on condition of abandoning and expelling from La«> 
tium the toyal exiles. The death of Tarquin in the nine- 
tieth year of his age, ended all contests on his account t 
his sons had fallen in the late battle, and none of hia 
ifamily remained. Rome thus again secured, Posthumua 
laid down the dictatorship. 
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Domestic broils were now renewed; arising, as usual, 
from tbd discontents of the lower classes, under the 
severe oppressions of their creditors. This so fre* 
quently occurs in the history, it is necessary to explain- 
it more fully. When a debtor could not pay, the creditor 
had a right to put him in irons or sell him as a slave. 
After a certain number of summonses, the law gave the 
debtor thirty days to raise the sum he owed. When 
these were expired, if the debt was not discharged, he 
was led to the praetor, who delivered him to the mercy 
of his creditors. These bound him and kept him in chains 
for sixty days. Afterwards, for three successive 'market 
days, the debtor was brought to the tribunal of the prse- 
tor; then a publick crier proclaimed in the forum the debt 
for which he was detained. It often happened that the 
rich redeemed the prisoner by paying his debts. But if 
nobody appeared in his behalf, the creditor had then a 
right to inflict the punishment appointed by law-^that he 
should be put to death, or sold to slavery beyond the 'n-^ 
ber* Humanity softened the execution of this law; 
the punishment was changed to making the debtors the 
slaves' of their creditors, with right to impris6n them in 
their own houses; when they were called noxt, not servi, 
because their slavery only lasted till their debts were 
paid. This fate was afterwards further ameliorated, by 
consigning them to publick imprisonment instead of con- 
fining them in their creditors' houses, where they were 
CrueUy beaten and ill treated. In this state df things; 
the plebeians being very generally' the debtors of the pa- 
tricians, whenever the state was secure and danger at a 
distance, the rich began to persecute and oppress the 
poorer classes; and when wars returned, of which the 
intervals were never long, these took advantages of the 
necessity of the state, and refused to enlist or meet the 
enemy till their debts were paid,or something enacted for 
their future protection. At the time we are now speak- 
ing of, war was declared by the senate and the consul 
Yirgilius against the Volsci: but while they were yet 
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assembled for the purpose, a ptebeian, loaded vnth chains, 
appeared in the foram. He was adtanced in year^, tall, 
leao,^ and pale, his eyes sunk and his hair in disorder. 
His clamour and gestures drew the people round him'; 
many remembered to have seen him and to have served 
with him (in the wars; and the recital of his misfortunes 
completed the excitation of their feelings to pity and 
indignation. He told them he was born free; he had in 
eight-and-twenty battles exposed his life for his country ; 
during the last war with the Sabines, he had been hindered 
from cultivating his small inheritance; the enemy had 
ravaged it and set his house on fire ; the necessities of 
life. and the tribute he was obliged to pay, forced him to 
contract debts; the interest had accumulated to a large 
jnnn, and he had parted with his inheritance fo dis*- 
chai^e part of it; yet the mercyless creditor, for what 
was yet unpaid, had dragged him to prison with two of 
his children, and delivered him over to his slaves, who 
had torn bis body^ with whips. Throwing off his garment, 
he disclosed at once the marks of cruelty on his bod j, 
and the honourable wounds he had received in fighting 
ibr his country. This was sufficient for a people already 
disposed to sedition. Crowds assembled from every 
quarter; the artificers left their work, and the imprisoned 
debtors escaped in their chains, still further exciting the 
feelings of the. people; all who opposed them were mur- 
den^d, and the terrified senate escaped with difficulty to 
their houses, Servilius could scarcely appease the 
tumult by promises of redress, and a proclamation that 
no citizen should be molested for debt, till a further de* 
eree from the senate. 
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He gave them their request , hut sent leatmess i»to 

their souL — Psalm cvi. 15. 

Gop has promised to hear the prayers of his people--^ 
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There b no limit to the pconise, bat the cii!Ci»tcripiKm 
of our askiogy waA the measuie of out bdieving when we 
ask. It is not said, for earth or for heaveii if yoH aak-^ 
for time or for eternity-- it is written " Whatsoever." I wll 
go then and intreat for the desice of my heart* I will 
believe God on his own word unchangeable, and will 
not cease from petitioning till my prayer be heaed, and 
the desire of my b^art be granted me* Bat stay, too 
rash petitioner, and think awhile. Examine^ tUs thiDg 
thou art so much determined on, and see to the spirit in 
which thou art going. One thing is needful — ^if it b^ 
that, go 00 — there is )io cause to hesitate «r ground to 
doubt. Pray earnestly, pray trustingly, and thou att 
certain to be heard. If it be anything eUe, it is not need- 
ful, it may not be good. ShaU I stall insfat on being 
heard ? Shall I bring God under a necessity, as it wese, 
of fulfilling his promise by my determined pleading of it; 
and force him perhaps to roin me to save the honour of 
his plighted word ? Ruin, nay, but it is a good thing tkat 
I seek. How do I know that? There k no thiDg on 
earth that is positively good« unblessed and unsanctified 
of God. And if it be good, it may not be-good for me— - 
n\i^y an innoxious draught, a draught even of pure cold 
water, has been death to him who drank it unadvisedly. 
And if the thing be good, and if it be good for me, am I 
sure of the motive and the spirit in which I ask it? May 
there be no pride, no ambition, no selfishness, no ear^ 
lines^ in this favourite desire of my heart ? This is hard to 
be sure of. And yet if there is, acceptance cannot meet 
a sinful wish« God will detect the evil though I do not ; 
and either as a pitying Father he must withhold the boon, 
or as an angry Father he must send chastisement with it 
for my too much presumption. One way or other he 
must teach me the unhallowed nature of my petition. 
A denial were the gentler, kinder way — but then if I 
will not take a denial. — If I urge that word which he has 
pledged and cannot break, that promise so unlimited 
which he must fulfil, I leave him, as it would seem, no 
choice for lenity, and the ialternative is panisbment No 
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-TtU 18 too bol4 a yepture. I will ask Dothing at ao^ 
price, . but that which is above all price. I will asic 
heaveo, for I ^ould reach it by whatever path attained — 
I will ask holiness, for that too I would have, whatever 
sorrow come with it. But if I ask any other thing of 
thee, my Father, I will not go from my knees, till I have 
besought thee not to hear me, unless my desire be harm- 
less and be sinless* So with thy answer I shall be ans- 
wered any way. My prayer is granted, and thy word 
redeemed — what would I more ? Nothing. Who would 
have more, puts himself boldly in rebellious Israel's place. 
His desire may come if he persists, and with it such a 
blight upon his soul, as many a longer and a bitterer 
prayer may not prevail to ease him of. 

I for gat prosperity. — Lamentations, iii 17; 

Easily forgotten. When the days of prosperity wer^ 
here, their dazzling sands ran on uncounted — ar^d when 
they were run out, who had kept the reckoning? Engrossed 
with present ill, the compass of our vision narrowed, as 
it were, and circumscribed by the cloud of sorrow that 
is about us, the mercy and the blessings of our former 
years are no more visible; and God is as much mistrusted 
as if no proof of his protecting hand had ever been made ; 
and as much reproached as if he had not already ren- 
dered ps double for all our claims, and blessed us till we 
well might wonder at his prodigality of good. If in the 
day of adversity we would consider, look back and study 
the narrative of our past years, we should find enough in 
them to shame every fear, and banish every doubt. We 
should see good, even sublunary good arise out of every 
seeming evil — difficulties unexpectedly, and,asi| is said, 
fortuitously relieved — fears, anxieties smiled at for their 
groundlessness when gone by, by heavenV interposing 
hand gone harmlessly. We should see in all the retrospect 
nothing we would have reversed, or blotted out from 
memory's calendar. And if from our childhood upward, 
we weighed the enjoyment against the suffering of our 

VOL. K. T ' ' 
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lives, we should drop our heads for shame at the impa* 
tience of our ingratitude under present sorrow. But 
there is more than this that is forgotten. I have for* 
gotten what prosperity was — I have forgotten what I 
was in the enjoyment of it. The ^dreaming slumber of 
self indulgent ease— the oblivious animation of intoxi- 
cated spirits — sin undreaded and God neglected-r-these 
perhaps, are the forgotten characters of my past prospe- 
rity. And I in the midst of them was a self-loving^ 
time-serving, earth-fettered slave—or at best a heartless 
equivocator between God and mammon. This I have 
forgotten ; and I talk of the days past, of seasons of 
revelry, and of scenes of bliss, as if they were the par- 
adise from which God in wrath has driven me. O fie 
upon such language ! It has startled me from the lips of 
many. Truly they forget prosperity; and look back 
upon the banquet-house of sin, where, in the delirium of 
excited spirits, they played a losing game, and staked 
their all, and must have lost it, but for the compulsive 
hand that forced them thence unwillingly — they look out 
from their dwelling of sadness, upon its sunny, perhaps 
its splendid pinnacles, and speak mournfully of what 
they have lost. Lost I would we have it back again? 
Do we so much forget prosperity, and what we were in 
it, and what use we made of it, as to take our separation 
from its intoxication and its fetters, for a loss ? Nay, 
God forbid ! We will n^ver speak so. There is no loss 
where holiness is gained and trath is learned — ^unsancti- 
fied prosperity is no loss. We will be more careful of 
our words in these days of bereavement and privation, 
lest we offend with our lips the love that has rescued, 
not deprived us. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed upon thee. Isaiah xxvi. 3. 

Strange, mysterious words— unaccredited, unfulfilled, 
and yet the words of God. These startling fears, these 
agitating hopes, these anxious calculations, how unlike 
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sre they to peace. The hard dealings of an insidious 
and faith-breaking world — the suggestions of the evil one 
poured perpetually into the soul, against God, against 
truth, ag^nst ourselves — ^the mutinyings of but half-sub- 
dued, rebellious passion. Nay, these very agonies of 
prayer, and earnestness of unsatisfied desire after good 
-^are they the lineaments of peace ? If perfect peace 
be among the offered blessings of thy love, apparently 
no one has liked it and taken it to themselves^ — an4 
least of all can it be mine, when my heart is thus broken 
and borne down by too much agitated feeling. Is it 
then that my mind is not stayed on thee ? It is long 
since it had anything else to stay upon, and I believed 
&at all my h^lp and all my hope has been in thee. To 
thee first of all I tell my sorrows, and of thee before any 
I ask for what I need. When I expect, it is from thee 
''—when I rely, it is on thee — when I calculate^ it is on 
what tbou hast promised and on what thou canst do, the 
probabilities of this false world forgotten. And yet I 
am not at peace. There is but one conclusion — let me, 
let all consider it-*-6od cannot have spoken unadvisedly 
or retract his word. It is the condition, therefore, that 
is unfulfilled. We have trusted, but not enough. We 
have taken him to the partnership of-our affairs, but not 
committed them wholly to his keeping. We have laid 
ourselves upon his paternal bosom, and feared to fall 
asleep there, lest we be not safe. He is to us as «a sus- 
pected guard, against whose slumbering we must keep 
careful look-out, lest evil break in upon us at unawares* 
This is the attitude of war — how should it bring peace 7 
Surely I will try to stay myself on thee. It is not 
enough that I hope in no other, if I hope in thee still 
fearingly— that I trust in nothing else, if I trust ih thee 
still mistrustingly. It is as nothing that I have cast 
away every staff of earth, if I am afraid to lean too 
heavily upon that which I have taken instead, lest it re- 
faserthe burthen, or prove iiot strong enough* This is 
not to stay myself on thee-^it is to provide myself 
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against th j nnfaithfalness, and take measure and ^caothm 
against' thy insufficiency. Perfect my' faith;' and my 
peace too will be perfect. 

Rachetant le terns. Ephbsibn» v. 16. 

La. maxime qui doit se repandre nniversellement snr 
tons les temps, c'est qa*il ne doit point y en avoir d*inii« 
tiles ; qu'ils entrent tons dans Tordre et dans rencbatne- 
ment de notre saint * qn'ils sont tons charges ae plosieurs 
devoirs qne Dien y a attaches de sa prbpre main et dont 
il doit nous demander compte : car, depuis les premiers 
instants de notre ^tre jusqu'an dernier moment de notre 
Tie, Dieu n'a point pretendu nous laisser de temps vide, 
tk qn'on puisse dire qu'il ait abandonn6 k notre discre- 
tion ni pour le perdre. L'importance est de connottre. 
ee qn*il desire que nous en fassions. On y parvient^ 
non par une ardeur empress6e et inquiete, qui seroit 
plut6t capable de tout brooiller que de* nous ^clairersnr 
nos* devoirs, mais par un ccsur par et'droit qui cherche 
Dieu dans la simplicity, et qui comb&l sinc^rement toutes 
les duplicites et les fausses addresses de Famour-propre 
k mesure qu'il les d^couvre : car on ne perd pas seule- 
ment le temps en ne faisant rien on en faisant le mal, 
mais on le perd aussi en faisant autre chose que ce que 
Ton devroit, quoique ce que Ton fait soit bon. Nous 
sommes ^trangement ing^nieux k nous chercher nous- 
m^mes perp6tuellement ; et ce que les &mes mondaines 
font g^ossi^remeut et sans se cacher, les personnes . qui 
ont le desir d'etre k Dieu le font souvent plus finement 
ik la faveur de quelque pr6texte qui, leur servant de 
voile, les< empSche de voir la diflbrmit6 de leur conduite. 
Nous deVons tdcher de commencer toutes nos entreprises 
dans la vue de la pure gloire de Dieu, les continuer saqs 
dissipation, -et les finir sans empressement et sans impa- 
tience. II faut bien prendre garde k ne .pas se laisser 
adc&bier par ce qui vient du dehors, et it ne passeooyer 
dans la multitude des occupations ext^rieures, queUeii 
qu'elles puissent dtrel Les tems libres sont ordinaire- 
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ment leg plas doax et les plas utiles pour n^ns-mdmes ; 
nous ne pouyons gu^re en faire un meilleur emploi qa^ 
de les consacrer k r^parer oos forces dans le commerce 
le plus intime avec- Dieu. La pri^re est si n6cessaire et 
est la source de taut de biens, que I'&me qui a trouv6 ce 
tr^sor ne peut s'emp§cber d'y revenir d^s qu'elle est 
1aiss6e k elle-mSme. Fbnblon. 



THE LISTENER.— No- Lll. 

Mr. Listener, 
I DARE SAYithas happened to youofteu^fpryouapp^ear 
to be a considerable wanderer, to pause upon some emi- 
nence attained, and looking back on the space you have 
gone over, to perceive you have not reached it by the 
nearest road* You have climbed hedges where the gates 
stood open — torn yourself, perhaps, with brambles, 
where the way was cleared — and though your object is 
attained at last, you have sate down, wearied and ex- 
hausted^ by a walk that might have been easy had you 
found the shortest and the plainest path. If it has thus 
happened to you, and if looking from that eminence 
upon the way you came, you beheld other walkers wea- 
rying and wasting themselves with like mistakes- 
scrambling over obstacles that are not really in the way, 
embarrassed only because themselves are put of it — 
would you not try to make a signal to them, and point 
out, if possible, what you see, but they cannot, of the 
ground before you ? Exactly such is my position in ex- 
istence. I want to tell my story, but no one will listen 
to it. I have made signals in vain — the walkers are too 
busy with their scramble to observe me. Unless you 
will listen to me, of which from your profession I have 
conceived a hope, I have little chance of being heard. 
Bat you, perhaps, may find the means of making known 
my story, and will be more attended to than I can hope 
to be. 

T 3 
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Then, Sir/ r was born between the Thames and thV 
Tweedy and had parents^ a father and a mother, and 
man^^ relatives beside. Not foreseeing that I should 
ever write my story, I kept no memorandum of my days 
—journals were less in fashion then than they are now — 
few, therefore, are the incidents of childhood that I can 
remember. The most vivid traces are of feelings and 
impressions rather than of events, and these are most 
important to my purpose. The first, the very first thing 
I remember to have heard, was that God was the ^dis- 
poser of all things; the object of obedience and of love; 
the guide, the end and aim of my existence ; in compa- 
rison with whose word, and the eternal things with which 
his name stands connected, the interests of this world 
were bnt as the light dust upon the balance, and the 
opfnionis of men but as the babbling of ignorance and 
folly. It was so explained to ine in the books from 
which I lisped my earliest lesson — it was told me so of 
my mother as I sate upon her knee, listening to the tales 
of Jesus' love, and dropping my first tears at the story 
of Jesus' sufferings. That the kingdom of God was the 
''one thing needful," to which all else was to be added 
as subservient, however little I understood the position, 
was, to the best of my recollection, the first thing I 
knew, the first that T believed. As years advanced, I 
heard it repeated everywhere ; I repeated it daily in my 
prayers, wrote it in my themes, learned it in my lessons, 
and from my fond and anxious parents, had it pressed 
upon my mind in every form their pious interest in my 
welfare could devise. And in now looking back upon 
my by-gone years, I can remember no period at which 
I doubted the truth of my earliest lesson, that religion 
was every thing, and the world was nothing. What my 
childish disposition was, I cannot well remember. 
Children seldom look inward on themselves — ^if they ex- 
amine anything, it is their actions, not the motives and 
principles from which they spring. But perfectly well I 
recollect, there came one day to our bouse, what I now 
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vBdenfaiid, tboiigh I did not then, to be a profess^t of 
phrenology ; and that having daly scanned the propor- 
tions of my head, he pronoanced, among many pbmses 
too hard for my retention, that I had large Benevolence, 
an extraordinary developement of Love of Approbation, 
and considerable manifestation of Cautiousness. I re- 
member to. have wondered much what this might mean ; 
and not understanding this occult science, I cannot.say I 
know any better now than I did then ; but I was com- 
forted by hearing it said they were excellent qualities, 
particularly for a woman. 

My parentr, need I say it after what has been already 
written, were what is called religious people ; and though 
they were numbered with the dead before I was capable 
of forming an adequate opinion of the state of their 
hearts, I have every reason to suppose they were what 
they professed to be, children of God and followers of 
Christ. Most of the people about us were of the same 
character ; and the conversation I was habitually a party 
to, tended to confirm my early impression of the supreme 
and exclusive importance of divine things. Exceptions^ 
however, there must have been : for I remember the 
first time — it was not the last, but the recurrence never 
afterwards excited attention— -that the family retired 
without the customary prayers, my mother explained to 
me that some, elderly relations being present, who were 
not used to such things, it was expedient to omit the 
form that evening, lest it should disgust them with reli- 
gion. I have a vague recollection also of certain Sun- 
days, when our customary place of worship was changed, 
with remarks which I could not then appreciate, about 
exciting prejudice in the persons who were staying with 
us. . Some memory I have besides, of childish wonder 
at things. done upon occasions which were habitually 
prohibited ; and things omitted under circumstances to 
which the greatest importance was used to be attached. 
But these things were not explained to me ; the childish 
wonder at a first occurrence wore away ; and without 
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recer? ing actual instraction to that purpose^ I became 
old enough and wise enough to perceive, that however 
necessary anything may be, there are times when it be- 
comes expedient to omit it ; and however wrong a thing 
may be, there will come occasions by which it may be 
justified. 

To the things which immediately concerned myself, I 
,was a more attentive listener; and very vivid in my 
memory still are the impressions made by what I heard. 
Upon the smaller matters, whether I was to be tanght 
this thing or that thing, whether this person or that was 
to be admitted to my companionship, whether I was to go 
to this place or to that place, a thousand arguments were 
held in my presence : and having usually an inclination 
to one side of every question, it was with no uninteresting 
curiosity I learned, that books objectionable in a religious 
point of view, might be given me to improve my mind ; 
companions decidedly disapproved, might be admitted to 
improve my connexions; and that a multitude of things 
against which many a scripture was quoted, and many 
a pious argument advanced, and many an anxious aspi- 
ration breathed to heaven, were ultimately determined 
by my parents to be expedient for the future temporal 
welfare of their child. I do not remember that while 
these things were passing, I thought upon the first learned, 
first believed maxim of my childhood, to mark how the 
one thing was perpetually yielded to the many, and the 
only needful gave way to the much expedient. It would 
have been well for me, perhaps, if £ had — the discrepancy 
would have been less influential than the insidious inter- 
mingling of motives, whose opposition to each other passed 
undetected in the seeming amity of their combination. 

To leave smaller things, the moment came when it 
must be decided where I should finish my education^ 
Inclination, and my interest as I supposed, had now 
changed' sides ; I did not wish to be sent from my indul- 
gent home ; and with perceptions thus sharpened, did not 
fail to detect the fallacy of all arguments that bore that 
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tray. I heard the dangers of sdhool depicted in coloiinf 
exaggerated by maternal fear^ and its advantages weighed 
against them by the more accarate calculations of pater- 
nal solicitude. I could appreciate neither, but this was 
easy to be gathered — the dangers were to my moral and 
spiritual welfare — the advantages were pprely tempo- 
ral, affecting my preparation and accomplishmeht for the 
future task of life. I remembered now the lessons of 
infancy, and took courage in the safe issue of a contest 
so depending — when to my surprise it was determined^ 
that all things considered, I must go to school. But 
then what school^ This seemed a deeper matter still. 
Pious, devoted and conscientious women keep schools— 
the child committed to them of men they receive as from 
the hand of God — the responsibility to the confiding 
parents for their intellectual cultivation, however deeply 
felt and duly answered, is less than their responsibility 
to God to nurture them for him. My mother wished, 
my father would have liked to send me there. But 
there were other considerations. There were schools of 
higher name, and name is something — I might connect 
myself with genteeler girls, and connexion is something 
— my manners, person and accomplishments would be 
more attended too, and these are much — I had my way 
to make in life, and had better see something of it before- 
hand—by living in one sphere, and among one sort of 
people, £ should get contracted notions — after all, they 
ceuld not secure for me the influence of divine grace ; 
and by seeing both, I should be better able to choose 
between religion and the world. The many thingsagain 
outweighed, the one; and I was committed with many 
prayers, tears, and warnings, to the chances of a large 
but very excellent school. 

From this time, I have to speak but of my own cha- 
racter. The pious influence of my parents was withdrawn 
for a season—- their first lesson remained, but [ had learned 
aAOther.' -The phrases of my nursery books, the - texta 
of my themes, were strongly imprinted on my memory 
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still — but I had accumulated others also. I had phrases io 
store about injudicioas zeal^ party spirit, narrow-minded 
preciseness. I had even some texts of scriptare, importiDg 
that to the pure all things are pure, that for the promoting 
of goody I must become all things to all men, and on no 
consideration must allow my good to be evil spoken of. 
The counsels of my parents when I left them enforced 
my life's first lesson, their conduct commended to me its 
second, and I took both with me to the school. Before 
I left it, my careful father died, and my mother was re- 
married. A greater degree of independence arose to me 
out of this circumstance, and I became thenceforth res- 
ponsible for myself. 

My first surprise at school was my own popularity. 
The teachers declared my pious disposition, my attention 
to religious duties, and love of my bible, to be an ex- 
ample to the whole house— my very presence in it was a 
blessing. Thegirls declared they never saw areligious per- 
son so liberal as Miss S. — though^ she was a methodist 
she was always agreeable and full of fun ; and howbeit ra- 
ther particular in some things, never thought others wrong 
-—if all religious people were like her, the world would be 
very soon converted. To complete my felicity^ the go v- 
erness wrote home to my confiding parents, that my pious 
regularity was only surpassed by the soundness of my judg- 
ment, and the conciliating sweetness of my disposition. 
No demagogue of a faction, who suddenly feels upon his 
brow the pressure of a crown he never so much as 
dreamed of a pretension to, has set about to preserve it 
with more determined assiduity, than I my new found 
reputation of judicious piety. It became my motto, my 
key-note, my by-word — I wrote it upon my heart, and 
bound it upon my bosom. How I earned and how I kept 
it, may I tell? My intentions might have been.called good, 
in so much as I certainly intended to convert the whole 
house — and I fully expected it moreover. " Religion," 
I said to myself "is altogether lovely, ^d if jnstly 
presented must attract admiration— •the approbation 
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shown for mine is a proof of it. It is a pity religions 
people do not try to recommend it by being more agree- 
abfe. If they would but be more conciliating, and not 
make themselves particular in trifles, there would not be 
half the opposition there is. Nobody takes ofl^ence at 
my religion — on the contrary, they respect me for it^ 
because I do not offend their prejudices by injudicious 
opposition. And tl\en what opportunity I have of infln^ 
encing them, and leading them to a knowledge of thd 
truth. Certainly, pious people are very injudiciousi 
Our Saviour mixed himself with all sorts of people, con- 
sulted their feelings, and adapted his discourse to their 
feelings and prejudices with kindness and forbearance—* 
so did the apostles also — ^it is a pity we are not more like 
them." 

Aft^r this manner were my reflections at this period. 
It is remarkable it never once occurred to me that Jesus 
and his apostles did not succeed in gaining the suffrages 
of the world. I did. Every body wished they^were as 
good as I was — every body confessed their errors and 
doubts to me-— every body borrowed my books, and 
asked my opinion, and courted my approbation. What 
I said to them, it is impossible now to remember— a few 
particulars only I can recall. When piety was spoken 
of as eccentric, gloomy, unamiable, I smiled unwillingly, 
and then turned grave, and sighed, and confessed it was 
to be sure a pity that good people were so injudicious—^ 
I disliked extremes as much as they did, religion was 
not meant to make people gloomy and particular — I did 
not recommend such examples — but then all pious people 
were not so — ^and the conversation ended in my com- 
panions wishing all were like me — of course I wished so 
too. When we spoke of the amusements and practices 
of the world, I had to be sure my opinions — but then 
I did not condemn all who differed from me — ^much 
allowance must be made for those who were differently 
brought up — and after all, it was a pity too much impor- 
tance was attached to outward things, when God looks 
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obIj at the heart: and this talk ended with every hoAf% 
wishing their conduct as good as mine, and taking com- 
fart in the assurance that at least their hearts were right. 
If on the other hand we spoke of doctrines — ^for young 
Wi we were, there was no lack of controversy — Iwasob- 
l^;ed to soften the triumph better instruction secured to 
me; by admitting that truly it did not so much signify 
what one believed — 1 was not so uncharitable as to sup- 
pose every creed wrong but my own — ^if only our conduct 
honoured our profession, it did not perhaps signify : and 
then they wished they could argue as well as I did ; but 
since they acted up to their belief, it was all the same, in 
the sight of God. 

All this time, be it known, I did not believe a word 
of what I said : I thought I was the only religious per- 
son in the house, and that all the rest were wrong ; and 
when at home in the vacations, I deeply bewailed the 
darkness and irreligion of my companions. But this I 
did to recommend myself— for religion's sake, of. course 
-^assured that all must love the representation of the re- 
ligion of Christ, copied from his example, without the 
extravagance men have mixed with it. It never occurred 
to me that they had not loved the original. They loved 
jne. Nor was my conduct less judicious than my speech. 
I misspent my sabbaths that I might not seem bigotted to 
forms — joined in every unholy jest, that I might not seem 
austere — ^gave into their habits, that I might not seem 
particular, concealed my religious exercises, that I might 
not seem ostentatious. Eventually I found out it was very 
easy to be religions in one's heart, without being parti- 
cular ; and when at the end of three years, I was about 
to return home, I heard my governess tell somebody I 
was amazingly improved ; the peculiarities of my eariy 
education had worn off from mixing with other girls, and 
she thought I might now make some figure in the 
world, if old associations were not renewed at home. 
My surprise to find myself thus estimated as the receiver 
instead of the communicator pf jpprovement, was not 
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abated by overhearing my companions speak, of me ' ais a 
dear sweet girl — rather too much of a metho^st when I 
came first— but they had cured me of all that — and really 
DOW they did not see that in any thing essential I was 
different from others-*«xcept perhaps a few odd notions 
which did not signify, since I kept them to myself. So, 
after all my pains, it was I it seemed who was amended. 
I felt humiliated' by the discovery, and was glad to take 
refuge in those texts of scripture which describe the re- 
jection of pious counsel by the children of ungodliness. 

I must be brief, and it is time that £ be seriousa ' I en<- 
tered into the world. But what was the world to me ? 
There is but one thing needful — I could neither mend it 
nor be hurt by it, since neither its interests nor opinions 
were anything compared with eternity and the things 
of God. In this conviction I began my womanhood, 
as I had begun my life. I was cured of my expecta- 
tion to convert the world, and took up instead of 
it a persuasion that the world could not be mended. 
I had scripture istill on my side — it was injudicious to 
cast my pearl' before swine — I must; be religious for 
myself, and keep it to myself, and let the world take 
its course. The world took its course-^well had I 
taken mine : but though my point was plain before me, 
the way to it was x)bscured by a thousand intervening 
objects : and by some strange anomaly, the one impor- 
tant interest never came to be weighed against the 
matters of indifference, but it grew light on the balance 
and was overborne. 

And now, Mr. Listener, after five and thirty years, of 
responsible existence, pausing on my course to look 
behind me, what do I perceive ? I have passed applauded 
and beloved, where the best and holiest of men have 
been used to be derided and despised. That which 
in its pure original had no loveliness in it that we should 
desire it, in my transcendent copy of it has had the smile 
of approbation from the wise and from the vain. That 
which cost its first professors the loss of all things, has 

VOL. IX. u 
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Bot cost me the sacrifice of a single inclinatioiu Id 
shorty for five and thirty years I have successfally and 
uninterruptedly united vfhal God has eternally separated. 
This I have done. If any^ would know how, listen, and 
I will tell it. Little things I always gave way in, because 
they were little, and religion does not consist in minute 
pbservances. When I have sate in fashionable company, 
I talked their idle and often sinful talk, with all the zest 
and understanding of an amateur — ^religion is not talk, 
and any expression of the disgust I felt, would have given 
ofience and provoked ridicule. When I have lived 
where the people of God were distinctly separated from 
the children of men, I would not identify myself with 
either — religion is not party, and it was my interest to 
keep well with all. A. thousand times I have sat by and 
listened to the impugning of my Maker's laws, and the 
despising of the religion of Jesus, and smiled assent, or 
looked indifference, because some person was present be- 
fore whom I did not wish to expose my opinions. A 
thousand times I have helped to criticise and expose those 
before whose name of piety I might have bowed my head 
with shame, because I would not share the obloquy 
their zeal provoked. When called upon to act with 
those with whom in motive and principle I was united, 
I have refused, lest it should offend some friend or 
patron in th^ neighbourhood. When called upon to 
choose a friend, a residence, an occupation — religion 
doubtlessly was the most important thing — ^but cir- 
cumstances must be taken into the account — and ex- 
traordinary as it may seem where God disposes all things 
and commands his servants to seek his kingdom first, I 
was always so circumstanced as to be obliged to give up 
this most important thing to accommodate the multitude 
of minor considerations. Consequently my friends very 
commonly wanted the best recommendation, my resi- 
dence generally exposed me to great temptations, and 
my occupations, so I compteined, some way or another 
always tended to unspiritualise my thoughts and aftec- 
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tioD8. I could not worship God, I could not say my pray* 
ers at home, or avail myself of ministry abroad, without 
coosidering what would be said, what would be thought^ 
and when my heart grew cold for want of encouragement, 
and careless for want of exhortation, I could not go 
where they were to be found, because circumstances 
made it convenient, or at least expedient to do otherwise. 
In my habits, in the ordering of my house it was the same. 
The religious benefit of my servants was of course the 
first consideration — but, some how or other, they were 
irreligiously inclined, and as they suited me in other res- 
pects, I was obliged to connive at their irregularities, and 
keep them in good humour by giving up the regulations 
suggested by my pious interest in , their welfare. As 1 
grew in years, being ever much admired for judicious 
piety, many youog persons came about me for advice, 
and looked to me for example. Doubtless their salva- 
tion was my greatest care — how could it be otherwise, 
when I considered it the one thing needful to which 
all else was nothing, for them as surely as for myself? 
But for the most part I was so circumstanced, it would 
have been very injudicious to tell them so— if by advice 
or et^mple I revolted them, they would leave me for 
more dangerous companions — ^it was necessary to be cau- 
tious what I said to them, because they had connections 
who were very jealous of religious influence*— above aH 
things it was necessary to make religion inviting*-^d 
so Well did I know how to accommodate others' circum- 
stances as well as my own, I parted from every body in 
better humour with themselves than I found them, and 
particularly avoided exciting suspicion that any body 
connected with them could be in the wrong. In great 
things — ^yes, a few times in my life great things came to 
be determined— then to be sure there was too much at 
stake — God did not require the sacrifice— my earthly 
happiness — my establishment in life — the keeping of my 
station in society — my means of usefulness^-my very 
meana of existing*— of course God knows the circum 
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stances of his creatures, and judges them accordingly, 

I always intended to make religion my chief object; 

it so happened that I was obliged to yield to c.ircnm' 

stances. 

Thas, day after day, day after day went by. Think 

not it was an easy, unobstructed path. On the contrary, 

there neyer was a day but my conscience needed to be 

appeased for equivocation of opinion and compromise of 

principle — ^the words judicious, expedient, conciliatory, 

indifferent, non-essential, were in perpetual requisition 

to reconcile me to myself. And difficulties— « 

O what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive — 

the world, myself, and God — I had undertaken to please 
all, and as each stood opposed to the other, it could only 
be done by all-deceiving. A thousand opinions I asked 
and controversies held, whether it was lawful to do things, 
which to have left undone would have ended all contro- 
versy. ; To a thousand painfal struggles and arduous 
contrivances I was driven, to reconcile the word of Grod 
with the opinions of men, when to have chosen between 
them would have made the path of duty plain. Year 
after year, year after year went on. If any would know 
the result, listen, and I will tell that too. 

The sun is in the horizon. There are clouds about it 
that did not obscure the brightness of its meridian. The 
vigour of life is exhausted and the activities of health are 
decayed. The spirits have lost the zest of being, and the 
quick interests of fresh-born life. The greater part, per- 
haps the whole of life is gone, and all that I have gained 
of it, is to have proved at last what I knew at first, that 
*' one thing is needfuF' and all else is vain. I have proved 
it, because all other happiness has evaded me — because 
all.other favour has discontented me — because my eye 
has not been satisfied with seeing, nor my ear with hearing 
—because I have taken of earth's joys, and found their 
earthliness, x)f earth's cares and found their uselessness, 
and seen both absorbed in the prospect of eternity. But 
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this which I have expended fifty years in learning, is no 
more than the first thing I was told, the first thing I 
believed. Meantime, those whom my connivance encou- 
raged in their choice of earth, are gone to abide the 
preference in eternity. Those whom I might have 
warned and did not, are bitterly gathering the fruits of 
their mistake. They whom I disowned and defamed 
for the world*s sake, are in mansions of glory at their 
God's right hand. They for whose sake I did it, have 
forgotten me, but are using still the pleas, and subter- 
fuges, and accommodations I taught them. And the 
hours that I have sufiered to pass in mischievous discourse 
which a word of disapprobation might have checked, can 
never be purchased back. And the days of ungodly 
compromise are more than the days that remain for devo- 
tedness to God. And now when I would persuade any 
one to decision, they answer me that I did not always 
think so. And when I speak with any one of the inferi- 
ority of earthly things, they answer that it is indeed very 
true — but unhappily we none of us think so : and though 
my heart disclaims the ungodly fellowship, conscious 
memory seals my lips. And — worse consequence than 
all ! — He to whom I was devoted at my birth, in whose 
name I was brought up, whom at my entrance on life^ I 
hired myself to serve — He to whose gracious bidding I 
answered " I go," but went not — He has had nothing of 
me yet but treachery, equivocation, doubt, undecided 
preference, cavil and evasion — and nothing remains to 
offer him but the diminished capacities of a few dimin- 
ished years. 
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'■ SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 



ESSAY THE NINTH. 



The Composite Order-^The Cariatides. 

Though it is the custom now to name the Orders of 
Architecture as five, there were properly no more than 
three. The Tuscan, as we have before obserFed, was 
probably but a corrupt imitation of the Doric. The 
Composite was certainly but a barbarous intermixture of 
Ionic and Corinthian, introduced in the latter days of the 
Roman Empire. 

The practice of the Greeks was confined to three orders ; 
and it is observable that the most perfect example of 
each kind is to be found within the walls of the same 
city. The majestic grandeur of the Parthenon, the 
chaste elegance of the Erectheum, and the beautiful and 
splendid decoration of the Choragic Monument and of 
the columns of Adrian, which are supposed to be the 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter Olympus, are alike unri- 
valled in their several characters of excellence. 

As, however, the Composite or Roman is afways 
ranked among the ancient orders, it is necessary we 
should present a specimen of it, Plate 9. The desire of 
iqtroducing something new, probably induced the Ro- 
mans thus to intermix the Ionic and Corinthian; 
uniting with the proportions and ornaments of the 
Corinthian, the Volutes and Denteles of the Ionic. 
The chief peculiarity of the Composite is the omission 
of the upper row of leaves in the capital, and the 
introduction into it of the aiigular Ionic Volute. 
There ftre many examples remaining in Rome, which 
show the estimation in which this order was held there. 
In their triumphal arches ^it was often introduced; 
an excellent example of the order is the triumphal arch 
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of Vespasian and Titus. In modern Composite, tbe pro- 
portion of the column is twenty modules ; that of the 
entablature five modules. 

There was a kind of ornamental building among the 
Greeks, in which tbe representation of the human figure, 
termed Gariatides, is substituted for columns, to support 
the entablature. Though known in the best ages of 
Grecian Architecture, the use of the Cariatides does not 
seem to have generally prevailed, or to have been much 
esteemed . It seems likely they were derived from Egypt, 
as in that country columns are frequently seen with the 
representation of female heads by way of capitals ; and 
in the Memnonium at Thebes, the epistylia are supported 
by fignres of men instead of columns. Of this Egyptian 
style we gave an example in Plate 3. Only two speci- 
mens of this style are known to have existed in Greece. 
One, p'erhaps the earliest of the kind, was the Persian 
Portico at Sparta, an edifice much celebrated in ancient 
times, but of which the ruins are not now to be found. 
It was erected shortly after the defeat of Xerxes ; the 
architrave was upheld by sculptured figures habited in 
the loose drapery and flowing robes of the Asiatics; 
among them were the portraits of individuals, for those 
of Gobrias and Mardonius are particularly meutioned. 
The other specimen of Cariatides is a Portico of the Pan- 
droseum at Athens, where the representation of female 
figures support an entablature. 
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CONVERSATION XXVIU. 



Marine and Fresh-water Formations — Mammoth — Mastodon, 

Mrs. L.>~70ur subject to-day is the series of deposits 
above the London Clay, usually spoken of as the Marine 
and Fresh-water Formations, alternating frequently with 
each other. 
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Mat.— •! suppose there is reason for their being so 
called. 

Mrs. L. — ^The appellation arises from the appearance 
of these beds having been successively formed by the 
inaodation of fresh and salt water alternately ; an opinion 
founded on the organic remains they have deposited ; 
which are said to be of land and sea animals separately. 
As these inundations have never, I belieye, been as- 
serted to be universal, though a remarkable phaenomenoo, 
they are by no means improbable. But one universal 
deluge has been recorded ; but this by no means forbids 
the belief of many partial inundations of certain districts, 
too unimportant to be entered in the records of creation, 
and wanting of other hands to register their devastations. 
Some geologists have indeed disputed the fact, alleging 
that it is impossible to distinguish with certainty between 
the products of salt water and fresh. Upon the present 
received opinions, however, among the best authorities, 
they stand distinguished : if there is any doubt, further 
dbcoveries may decide it. 

Of the Fresh-water Formation, the only certain traces 
found in England, are contained in the Clay Basin of the 
Isle of Wight. ''These are found in what is called 
Headon Hill, on the north-western coast of that island, 
where the action of the sea has laid open^ the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of its formation, shewing that it 
consists of alternate deposits by salt and fresh water, the 
evidence of which rests on the decided characters of the 
shells found imbedded; in one of these strata they are quite 
entire ; whence it is argued, that considering their thin- 
ness and extreme liability to injury, they must have lived 
in the very place now occupied by the strata which in- 
close them. These strata do not lie in a hollow, but a 
hill ; it is nevertheless concluded this hill must have been 
the bottom of a fresh-vpater lake. But in this hill there 
are two strata of fresh- water shells, separated by one which 
belongs to the Marine Formation, whence it is concluded 
that this hill must have been twice within the bosom of 
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a fresh-water lake^ and between the periods been covered 
with salt water. To these separate deposits the name 
of Upper and Lower Fresh-water Formations has been 
given. We shall speak of them together, keeping in 
mind that the Marine Formation is between them, which 
we shall examine afterwards. 

Mat. — I conclude these beds are not of very solid 
substances, as I observe the beds generally . become less 
solid, as they are more recent. 

Mrs. L. — ^The English beds of these formations may 
be considered generally as consisting of Marie, Argilla- 
ceous Limestone, and Sand, crossed by veins of Calca- 
reous Spar. The beds of France are described as 
sometimes .tender and friable, as Chalk or Marie, at other 
times very hard and solid, even to admit of being 
worked and polished. The English Formation does not 
contain beds of Gypsum, which in France are numerous, 
with remains in them of unknown quadrupeds and birds. 

In Headon Hill the Lower Fresh-water Formation 
consists of beds of sandy, calcareous, and argillaceous 
Maries, with more or less of a brown coaly matter. Some 
of them seem to consist almost entirely of the fragments 
of fresh- water shells, many of which are su£Sciently entire 
to ascertain their species. There is a sand beneath that 
.is largely used in making glass: and in some parts quar- 
ries of this formation were formerly dug for building. 
The thickness is at some places above 60 feet. 

The Upper Fresh-water Formation in the same hill 
.is of a yellowish white Marie, and every where contains 
fresh-water shells in abundance, together with seeds of 
a flattened oval form, and parts of insects, without any 
.admixture whatever of marine exuviae. Many quarries 
of it are open, and afford excellent stone. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, this. formation contains the larger 
specimens of organic remains — ^trunks of trees, bones of 
Elephants, of Oxen, Rein-deer, and other mammalia. 

Ann ja. — ^Are these of species still existing ? 

Mbs. L. — I believe they are so in part— we shall 
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speak more of them hereafter. We have now to notice 
the Marine Formations. These are found both in the 
London and Isle of Wight BpnnS) in the latter lying 
between the fresh*water deposits* This bed also may be 
well studied in Headon hill. It appears about half*way 
up the cliff, and is separated by a thin coat of sand from 
the fresh-water bed above it : the thickness is above 30 
feet. The shells are so numerous they may be gathered 
by handfulsy and are extremely perfect ; some of them 
oan scarcely be distinguished from recent shells. In 
Bramble Chine, there is a large bed of Oyster Shells, the 
greater part of which are locked in each other in the 
natural way, agreeing in this and other respecte with the 
Upper Marine Formation of the Paris Basin. 

The beds of this formation^at Bagshot contain stone so 
hard as to require blasting with gunpowder — of these 
are the Druid-stones of Stonehenge, the largest of which 
exceed seven feet in breadth, three in thickness, and 
fifteen in height. Windsor Castle is built of it. In the 
neighbourhood of Harwich its beds consist of sand, 
gravel and shells. Among these are a few only that are 
now lost or belong to distant seas ; the greater number 
seem to be the same as are found recent. In this bed 
and among the gravel and shells are frequently found 
fossil bones, which possess some striking peculiarities. 
They are seldom more than half an inch in thickness, two 
in width, and twelve in length, always of a flat form, 
and generally marked with indentations. Their colour 
is of a lighter or darker brown, occasioned by impreg- 
nation with iron, from which also they have received 
weight and solidity ; and fVom being rolled, have acquired 
a degree of polish, and ring when struck by a hard body. 
These specimens,washed outof the stratum, are frequently 
found on the beach at Harwich. To what animal the bones 
belonged is not known, but a large fossil tooth, probably 
of the Mammoth, was a few years ago found at Harwich. 

Anne. — 1 have often heard of the Mammoth : but I 
do not know correctly what it is. 
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Mrs. Ja^ — ^It may be considered, I believe, as the 
fossil name for the Elephant, of which species have been 
found fossilized different from any at present known to 
exist. I think too the name of Mammoth has been ap« 
plied by some geologists to that extraordinary animal, 
resembling an Elephant, called Mastodon. Though 
allied to the Elephant, it is considered a distinct genus, 
of which no living species has been found ; of the fossil 
genus, five species have been distinguished. This animal 
seems to have been between the Elephant and the Hippo- 
potamus, equal in siase to the former, and in some parts 
exceeding it. It appears to have had a trunk and tusks 
Uke the former, and teeth like the latter, whence it is in- 
ferred to have been herbivorous. Great abundance of 
these remains have been found in America, and some on 
the continent of Europe. 

As we have now gone through the whole series of 
regular Strata, though we have yet to examine the 
Alluvial Deposits, and the volcanie and other occasional 
rock,s, I propose to give you in our plate the copy of a 
drawing illustrative of the strata and theii* organic con- 
tents, that your memory may be assisted by thus seeing 
them together ; but you are not to consider this as the 
actual representation of any particular tract of country. 
1 have told you that everywhere some strata are wanting ; 
though, wherever they are found, they occur in the same 
relative position. 
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CONVERSATION XXVI. 



CLASS Vertebrata— SUB-CLASS BiKDS. 
Internal structure^ singing, hearing^ sight, touch, taste^ 

smell, and migrations. 
Papa.— -In our last conversation, we were noticing 
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Sonne pecaliarities in the stnictare of birds, which admi- 
rably fit them for inhabitiDg the air. There are other 
singalarities in their history, which are equally deserving 
of attention. 

Hbnry. — Their internal structore must diflTer widely 
from that of either quadrupeds or fishes. 

Papa. — It does. In the first place, the cMophagus, 
or tube through which food is conveyed from the mouth 
to the stomach, is not situated, as it is in other animals, 
exactly in the fore part of the neck, but a little to the 
right side : so that when* the neck is much bent, as it is 
in most birds when they feed, especially in water-fowl, 
it does not take the same degree of flexure, but falls off 
to the right, and enables the animal to swallow more 
easily. The form of the oesophagus varies according to 
the habits of the bird, and the nature of the food on 
which it subsists. In the rapacious birds, and those 
which live on fish, it is of great capacity throughout its 
whole length, generally exceeding in width the stomach 
itself; so that it not only enables them to gulp down 
their prey whole, but answers the purpose of a repository 
for it, and thus counterbalances the disadvantages arising 
from their precarious means of subsistence. The heron, 
the cormorant, the spoonbill and others, will devour as 
much fish .at once ^s will be sufficient to support them* 
for a considerable time : and an owl is often obliged to 
subsist for days or weeks upon a rat or a mouse, which, 
being swallowed, is conveyed by degrees into the sto* 
mach, until the whole is digested. 

Henry. — Is not the pelican an instance of the dilata* 
tion of the oesophagus which you are speaking of? 

Papa. — ^Yes, a most remarkable one. In all piscivo- 
rous birds, the oesophagus is most capacious at its 
commencement, or next the jaws ; but in the pelican it 
dilates into a kind of pouch, which, when completely 
filled, is capable of containing ten quarts of water. The 
pelican derives a double advantage from this enlarge- 
ment ; for it enables it to provide a supply of food and 
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Heater for fitftoro neoeesity^ and to 'cwiy noiiiisfattieiit to 
Its foung^ Biitii they can ac^mre it for tkemselres. In 
dbgorgmg ike £»od Cor her family, the parent presses the 
bottom «f the saek against her breast, and thtis discharges 
its contents; fnotn which, probably, arose the absurd 
fable of her openiog her breast, and fe^ng her yonng 
wiUi ker bbod. A. provision of the same kind has heed 
obaewed in the bmlard. In this animal there is a mem- 
branous bag, extending for some way down the fore part 
of the neck, capable ef containing seven qnarts of water. 
It'ComnMMHcates witk the month, by means of an aper- 
tfliB bieneatk dbe longoe. The bnstturd is said to use 
this ^mAi as a :teroporaiy reservoir of water, from^ which 
itonpplies the female 'daring the period of incubation, 
and likewise the y-otnig brood until they can move from 
the nest. It is also occasionaHy employed as a means 
of defence^ It is related, that at Morocco, where it is 
usual to fly ike hawk at the bustard, the latter has been 
known to eject the water contained in this sack at his 
opponent, and thereby to baffle him in the pursuit. 

The cvop, oreraw, is a term applied to another species 
of dihrtation of the oesophagus of birds, in which their 
food is received and detained until it has undergone a 
process which fits it for digestion in the stomach. The 
most singular kind of crop is the double one found in the 
pigeon genus. The pigeon requires it more capacious 
than any other granivorouq bird, both because its food 
needb long maoeration, and because the young» and even, 
on some occasions, the female draw their subsistence 
from this repository. 

Henry. — :Do not pigeons secrete a kind of milk for 
the nourishment of their young ? 

Papa. — ^Yes; a milky -fluid is secreted from the crop 
of the parents, with which when their young ones are 
first hatched, they feed them. As they grow older, the 
consistency of this food continues to increase, till they 
are strong enough to shift for themselves. 
Anna.— -What is the gizzard of foprls, Papa? 

VOL. IX. X 
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PAPA*««-The gizeard is one Yonii of the ^maeb. 
There is a very great variety with respect to the strue^ 
ture of the stomach in birds : in some, as the swan, the 
goose, the duck, the common fowl, the turkey, and a few 
others, it is a true giz2sard ; io others, as the heron, the 
eagle, the cormorant, &c« it is asimplemembranombag; 
but in by far the greater number, it is an intermediate 
structure between the muscular gizzard and the mem- 
branous stomach. 

The gizzard of a fowl is a machine of no ordinary 
powers. In its action it resembles a mill, and its use 
seems to be to grind the corn for digestion; It will 
speedily reduce glass, and other brittle substances to 
powder; even metals and precious stones have been 
found indented after passing through it. The Abb^ 
Spallanzani introduced into the gizzard of die turkey and 
the common fowl leaden balls, armed in the one ii|- 
stance with twelve sharp needles, and in the other, set 
with as many lancet points. Upon destroying the birds 
eighteen hours afterwards, the needles and lancets were 
fbund broken off, and marks of impression appe{ure4 
even upon the balls themselves ; and what is considered 
still more extraordinary, the coats of the gizzard were 
perfectly unhurt. 

Hbnby. — How do you account for such wonderful 
powers of trituration ? 

Papa. — They may be accounted for in part from the 
immense strength which is obtained by the arrang^nent 
of the muscular fibres in the gizzard, and the horny con- 
sistence of its inner coat; and, in a still greater degree, 
from the great number of small stones or pebbles wbich 
every gizzard contains. The size of the stones is pro« 
portioned to that of the bird ; their number is subject to 
vary from many accidental causes; two hundred have 
been reckoned in a turkey hen, and above a thousand 
have been taken from the gizzard of one goose. These 
stones appear (]^uite necessary to digestion* 

Anna.- — I suppose then that is the reason that there 
is gravel strewed at the bottom of the chicken coop. 
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PAPA.--C!6rtauily ; fowls will nolfatten welHntbout it. 

Anna. — Is it trae« Papa» that ostriches eat iron ? 

Papa. — No, my dear, certainly not. Large birds, 
as the bastard and ostrich, will frequently swallow coins 
and pieces of metol, which necessarily suffer a redaction 
by the friction to which they are exposed, and hence« 
probably, has arisen the ridicnlons notion to which you 
refer. 

Did either of you ever listen to the sound which is 
produced by the gizzard of a fowl during digestion ? It 
b exactly like that of the tide coming in upon a shore 
where there are many loose stones. It occurs with the 
same interyals of time also which are observed between 
the flux and reflux of the tide, and if the ear be applied 
to the body of the bird, during the time the gizzard is in 
action, the sound of the ebbing and flowing of the tide is 
imitated so perfectly in loudness and every other respect, 
that it would be difficult to distinguish the one sound 
from tbe other* 

HsNRY.— "I suppose the structure of the stomach 
depends on the kind of food birds live on. 

Papa. — It does. Birds as well as quadrupeds, may 
be distinguished into two kinds or classes^ the granivorous 
and the carnivorous ;jind there are some that hold amid* 
die nature and partake of both granivorous and carnivo- 
rous : the granivorous only have true gizzards. Granivo- 
rous birds partake much of the nature and habits of 
herbivorous quadrupeds. They are alike distinguished 
by the gentleness of their habits and manners, and are 
in general so tractable as to be easily domesticated. 

Henry.— -And I think carnivorous birds very much 
resemble beasts of prey. 

Papa.— -Yes; the analogy between them is very ob- 
vious : both of them are provided with weapons which 
indicate destruction and rapine ; their manners are fierce 
and unsocial, and they seldom live together in flocks 

like the granivorous and insectivorous tribes. When not 
on the wing, rapacious birds retfre to the tops of seques- 
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taMd rtokror to flie depths of extensive feresn?, wbere 
they eooceal thmBsetTce ia soBtvde* 

Hbnry.^— M est of o«r singiiig Wrds are grannoroas. 

Papa.— «Most of them feed oa seeds, wonns or in- 
aect8« 

Ann A«---Wbat are the sweetest tsinging birds of oor 
island. 

Papa. — The mghtingale is generally allowed to take (he 
precedence in me^lownesB of tone, compsTss, and execu- 
tion; tiisprighCtHiess the sky-tart, the linnet, the gold- 
finch, and eren the robin exceed Mm ; but perhaps we 
are more indebted to the thriH^andthebtaekbirdfbrthe 
mnsic of ovr grores, than to any other of their warbfingin- 
babitaotSr Their notes are inferior, it is true, to those of 
many smaHer birds ; even that of the hedge-sparrow is said 
to be nore mellow, and that of the wren more sprightly ; 
bat the compass of their voice is reiy eonsideraUey and 
they will sit somefimes for hours together, on the top of an 
elevated tree, and make the woods reecho with their song. 

Anna. — Is not the mock-bhrd a species of thrush? 

Papa.^— Yes. It is a grey bird, about the si2se of a 
btaekbird^ You know that it is a native of America and 
the West 'Indies. It is a most capricious little mimic; 
though it possesses mnncal and solemn notes of its own, 
it assumes also the tones of every other anfmal in the 
forest, from the humming bird to the eagle, and descends 
even to the wolf and the raven. One of them, confined 
in a cage, has been heard to mimic the mewing of a cat, 
the chattering of a magpie, and the creaking of the 
hinges of a sign post in high winds. The Mexicans, on 
account of bis various notes and imitative powers, call 
him ** The bird of Four Hundred Tongues." 

Henry. — The mechanism by which birds are able to 
efiect their various intonations of voice, must be a subject 
of curious enquiry. 

Papa. — It is very nearly allied to that of wind musi- 
cal instruments. You may have observed that the sound 
prodaoed by some of the larger birds, is exadtly similar 
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to flie notes that prooeeil from a clarionet, of hautboy ^ 
ia the hands of an untutored musician* 

ANNA.-r-Their hearing must be very good. 

Papa.— Yes; the readiness with which they learn 
tunes or repeat words, and the exactness of their pro* 
nunciation» are a proof that it is* . . 

The sight of birds is also remarkably clear: it is much 
niore piercing, extensive and exact than that of any 
other order of animals. 

IIbhry. — I have observed that the eye is generally 
large in proportion to the size of the head» 

Papa* — It is; and it is so - constructed as to enable 
them to view objects at a very great distance. An eagle, 
a kite, or a hawk, when at an ii^mense height in the air, 
will see its prey, and will pounce qpon it with inconceiv- 
able swiftness, and an undeviating aim* 

As. birds are continually passing among hedges and 
thickets, a curious provision is made for protecting ^heir 
eyes from external, injuries, as well as from too much 
light when flying in opposition to the sun's rays, by 
means of a mictitating or winking membrane, which 
can be drawn over the whole eye like a curtain. 
This covering is neither opaque, nor wholly pellucid, but 
semi-transparent ; by means of it the eagle is said to be 
able to look at the sun. 

Anna. — Have they any other eyelids? 
Papa* — Yes ; and their eyes are chiefly closed by the 
elevation of the lower one, which is larger and thicker 
than the other. In most other animals, you know, it is 
the upper eyelid that is drawn over the eye^ 

Henry.— I should suppose the senses of touch and 
taste are not very acute in birds. 

Papa. — No : no part of their body is capable of con- 
veying an accurate impression of touch, but the feet and 
the bill ; that; sense must therefore be very partial ; and 
their taste is so evidently imperfect, that it may almost 
be doubted whether it exists at all : the sense of smell 
also, except in birds of prey, is by no means so great as 

X 3 
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in many other Aoimalfl^ The predaciMt birds ir#' 
endowed with it in an exquisite degree, and are Mm to 
scent putrid carcasses at astonishing distanees. 

Anna^t^Is it traei Papa, that coffee berries ar6 poi- 
sonous to poultry 1 

Papa. — ^Yes, my dear ; and so are bitter almonds* 

The migrations of birds are a singular part of their 
history « There are sereral wiiich change their abode at 
certain seasons of the year, and migrate to other elimates^ 
Many of the birds of our own island do ; directed by a 
peculiar and unerring instinct, they retire before the 
oommencement of the cold season, to > mote sOttthem 
districts, and again return in the spring i swallows and 
martins leave in October, and appear again in March 4»t 
April ; the cuckoo departs in August and returns in May ; 
the nightingale takes his leave in September, and revisits 
US towards the latter end of April. But it would be too 
long a task to enumerate all our migratory birds, and to 
name their seasons of departure and return : there are, 
I believe, about thirty different species that remain our 
guests only so long as summer lasts* 

Hbnry.— I suppose it is a defect of food that drivea 
them away. 

PAPA«-^In many instances ; in others, it is probably 
the want of a secure and proper asylum for incubation, 
and the nutrition of their offiq>ring« Z« Z. 
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SECTION THE NINTH. 



On the reading ^f the Prophetic Scriptures* 
A VBRY large ptopoition of the whole voiome of 
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Seriptare b deeictodly propheiic. We cannot perose 
BDy of tbe pages of tUs boly book/ without percmiog 
it is the writing of one to whofn tbe past and present are 
the same, to-day as yesterday, and to-morrow as to-day. 
Whatever be tbe immediate subject of tbe narrative, tbe 
principal group, as it migbt be, of tbe drawing, all eter- 
nity is in tbe back^groand — ^tbe eternal past and tbe 
eteraal futare*^and our attention is perpetaally called 
to tbe objects t^at more or less distinctly occupy the 
distance. To os more or less distinctly, not to Him who 
drew tbem. We are in the habit of speaking of things 
fattira as uncertain and contingent, depending upon 
something as uncertain as themselves. But this is the 
language of our weakness, itself the ori^n of all un- 
certainty. In reality, there is none. To the eye of 
omniscience on one side lies the past, with all its con- 
nexion of events, and tbe motives that led to them, and 
the consequences that resulted from them, as in a map 
the towns and cities, witib tbe roads and cross-roads that 
connect tbem*^-and on the other side lies the future, 
consequences still connected with events, and events re- 
salting from intentions, yet all as well defined and 
certain, and like the map as well, as that which is 
already lapsed and gone. This appears, if looked for, in 
every part of the Holy Scripture, and distinguishes it 
from all other writings. When the inifpired historian 
tells his story of the days gone by, tbe wars and legisla- 
tions of other ages, he passes from them in a moment to 
those that are to come, and thence to them back i^in, 
as if all were but one picture to his eye. When tbe in- 
spil^ moralist presents his picture of humanity in its 
existent state, be gives with it the issue of all that be 
pourtrays, its first original and ultimate result. And 
what a stamp of divinity is there thence upon it. It is 
only the stupidity of habit that prevents our perceiving 
the attributes of Deity, as it were, present with us while 
ire read, and being deeply conscious that it is God, and 
not mto, that speaks to us in its hnUowed pages; 
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Id treating of the Prophetio Scriptares, therdore, we 
are pot alluding exclosiyely, or in particular, to those 
books we call the Prophets. In Uiem, much that was 
once prophetic is now historical; and that which was 
warning or promise to those to whom it was addressed, 
stands now as a nan^tiye, preserved for our example. 
Such were the prophecies of Daniel that immediately 
concerned Nebuchadnezzar — ^the promises of Jeremiah 
for the first restoration of Jerusalem, and the chastise- 
ment of her enemies — and all those messages of iieaven, 
delivered by the prophets, or men of God a&they were 
called, when they left the deserts in which they habitu- 
ally dwelt, to make known in the camp or at the coart 
the will of the Almighty. Of such scriptures as these 
we have already spoken, as included in the nanadve 
parts of the Bible. Beautiful assurances are they, that 
what is still prophetic is no more uncertain, than that 
which at the time it was spoken, seemed no less so — 
now explained, and verified, and made, in our lang^uagOf 
sure — ^in fact, no surer than it was at first. 

But, exclusively of the prophets, so by distinction 
called, every part of the bible contains prophetic scrip- 
ture. The Apocalypse almost wholly — the Psalms to a 
very great extent — the books of Moses by detached 
passages in almost every part— -and the Gospels and 
Epistles occasionally and briefly. To all such portions 
of scripture, bearing reference to the world's futnrity, 
the observations we may make on the subject will apply. 

If pur previous remarks are just, it will immediately 
appear how wrong is the notion assumed by some, that 
the prophetic parts of the bible are in themselves vague, 
^gurative, uncertain, and obscure, calculated not to en- 
lighten, but mislead — meaning of course somethings but 
of nothing intelligible — -consequently rather dangerous 
than desirable for our perusal. The world has seeqs 
nevertheless, a great portion oT the prophecies fulfilled; 
and these have proved neither vague, nor figurative,, nor 
obscure : but so dear, on the contrary, and sq literal, 
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"we comider tiie Jew witkout exeiue wKo «miM not 
r e c oguiae in Jesus bis foretold Messiah » and in the 
armies that compassed Jerasalera the predicted avengers 
of imqnitj* Yet vkatever diSeffence is hetween the 
post and f atnre propiiee j» is in vs, and not in it. Wbere^ 
otiKwise, shail we fix the meoMnt at which that irWch> 
Witt himA became %arati?e, vagve, and indefinite? 
Hanre wie aever saileil upon Hie w»teps> and looking be>- 
faisfl MS, Been the wai^s bright and gtitterin^ in the s«m» 
shiae^ and before vm, and seen them veiled in the deep 
grey of eveaing ? Did we think the sansbine terminated 
esiacthf whem westeod? It seemed so — ^bat when we 
had gone fiurtfaer it seemed so stiH — and still the same as 
wa proceeded oivward. 

Soch is oar poskioa in the e&mse of divine reveiatioti. 
Aa it passesy^it becomes dear and simple to the plainest 
oaderslandiffg — that which is to come is only obscnre, 
beeauae oar vision receives not the light that is opon it. 
Aad by the maaner ctf* ks past fulfilment we may best 
jadge of the manner of fulfilment to be expected for 
what «emains» Has it ever occurred to as to suppose 
the Jew was arisemployed who studied the prophecy of 
his country's doom, and read from day to day the myste>- 
rioas prognostics of his predicted king — that such study 
would mislead hkn^ and be to him rather dangermis than 
desirable ? The fklseness of such a supposition is instantly 
apparent. And yet there is no difference in the case. 
The Jew of ancient days could have no more to do with 
what has since elapsed, than we with what is still future, 
and no brighter lamp to study it by. He stood in the 
same porition, with respect to the first coming of the 
Messiah, as we with respect to his returning; and 
might with exactly the same plea have put his book 
aside, and treated the prophetic pages as vague, figura- 
tive, and unimportant. It is probable, that the greater 
number did sio ; and having forgotten or remained iguo- 
rant of their contents, failed to recognize in Jesus when 
he eame, the characters of their predicted kmg. 9ome 
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few we know did otherwise ; and by the study of pro-* 
phetic scripture^ had prepared themselves to 4now and 
welcome Messiah when he appeared. 

Bat while we repel the idea that there is any part of 
the bible which is not written for our learning, which h 
no concern of 0Qrs» and may with impunity be put aside^ 
we are not going to recommend what is commonly called 
the study of prophecy as a part of our devotional reading* 
There are other times : at these I recommend no study 
but of our own personal interest in the text before us^ 
and of that text as affecting our personal religion. It is 
well for us, at other times, to hear what those have to 
say, and read what those have Written, who have given 
themselves to this study — ^to compare their words with 
the words of scripture, and, however new and startling 
they may seem, with humbleness and teachableness of 
spirit to ask of heaven to be enlightened on a subject in 
which we are most deeply interested* Though, if any 
will present to us the darkness of their interpretation, as 
a safer light to walk by thsin the clear day of revelation 
already manifest and verified, and entertain us with 
erudite consbractions and prophetic lore, in pteference to 
the plain words of faith and holiness, I believe we had 
better not take them for our guides* And if deep re^ 
search, and critical conjecture, and curious inquiry upon 
these matters will intrude itself upon our seasoqs of de- 
votion, I believe we had better bid them away, and find 
a fitter season to give theni entertainment. 

By these suggestions we do not exclade the prophetic 
parts of the bible from our djaily exercise. That were 
to close up a treasure inestimable and exhaustless, as 
applicable to ourselves, and to our personal interests, 
necessities, and feelings, as any part of the scriptures 
whatever. It is true, that in applying the words of these 
books to the spiritual Israel, the spiritual Jerusalem, 
their first application to God's chosen people, the Jews, 
has by some been lost sight of; and that to recover it, 
they have by others be^n so forcibly taken back again. 
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as to deprive the ehild of God by the redemption of 
JesDs^ bloody of his richest store of truth and consolation. 
Either was unnecessary. The separation of Abraham 
and his seed from the generations of men, to serve the 
one true God» and live under his immediate guidance, 
while to all beside he was unknown ; and to be called his 
peculiar people, chosen and beloved, while to all beside 
he was a vengeful enemy — this peculiar and extra- 
ordinary separation was but an emblem from first to 
last of the people since purchased by the Redeemer's 
blood, reclaiiHed from sin, and separated from a 
world lying in wickedness, to be the adopted child- 
ren of <7od, to be governed by his laws, and led 
by his Spirit, and protected by his power. The 
analogy h^ in all things been preserved. However 
literally, therefore, every promise or warning may apply 
to the temporal affairs of the Jewish people, and however 
far they will be in the future, as they have been in the 
past, literally fulfilled to them, they are thence the more, 
not the less certainly, applicable, in a spiritual sense, to 
the church of God in Christ, and personally to every 
individual child of God who is a member of it. Whatever 
is true of the former, is true of the latter— whatever 
is addressed to the former, is addressed to the latter' 
also — whatever is theirs is ours also, of blessing or of 
promise. 

To illustrate my meaning, I will make use of the 35th 
chapter of Isaiah. It has been for many ages the song 
with which the a£9icted has beguiled the hours of his af- 
fliction,the weary pilgrim's chant in all his passage through 
the desert world. The wilderness of the first verse, so 
sad and solitary, has seemed to be his own bosom, and 
the world over whose promise its blighting had 
extended. The message of encouragement in the 
fourth verse has seemed addressed him in his hours 
of fearfulness, trial and oppression. The succeeding 
promises were a stay amid the stubborn insensibility 
of men and the corruption of the abandoned earth. The 
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eighth vi9C8a seemed to ffesoribe tbe way of saWadon, 
jnade plain to the sinifple in the puce fospel }fglit ; vmA 
the coDcloxling ooe, t^t eternity of imb]w4eD biks, whieh 
awaits the redeemed in the mansions of glory. Sat seme 
will say this chapter has another meaning. The solitary 
desert is that land once flowing ^ith mSk and honey : 
parched now and thirsty^ the habitation of the -dragon, 
bringir^ forth weeds and mshes: the Lebanon, the 
Carmely and tl^ Sharon, are the places tiiterally so named : 
the promises wre to the seadjered, helpless and oppressed, 
to the yet blind and stnbborn peopieof the hofise of Israel: 
Ibe highway and the way shall be made hereafter for 
their r-eturn to Palestine, and the songs of everlaslsBg 
joy be ftiUDg on the heights of Zion^ Pei4iaps they say 
true. But tins /need make no difference in onr devetional 
use of the chapter. It means but the more certainly 
what it meant before. If we forget this latter application 
altogether, I am persuaded we do no wrong in taking io 
our bosoms asthechosenof Godin Christ, the consolations 
and promises it contains. If we i>emember it, T am 
persuaded that by restoring it to the chosen of God in 
Abraham, we need mxt be ^dispossessed and deprived of 
them. That first temporal >eleetion and separation was 
the embl^ifL of the spiritual — and the events and 
circumstances which so .miracnlously pursued those who 
were the subject of it in their temporal affairs, hays 
their exact analogy in the spiritual conduct of those who 
belong to the elecisan and separ^ion in Jesus Gbrist. 
We have but to trace their history through, comparing 
it with wliat we know of others and ourselves in spiritual 
things, to penxeive the analogy entire — and by the past 
may be instructed of the future. If our minds have been 
occupied with the construction of these scriptmres, and 
unsatisfied respecting their just application, I do not say 
it is of no conseqnenoe to know— «11 truth is of 
consequence— and it were much too proud for man to 
say that wthat 6od has written is not necessary to be 
studied or enquired «bout. Burt to our devotion it is of 
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HO coRsequence ; and to our personal application of the 
propfaetic promises and threats it is of no consequence. 
If our hearts are warmed and exalted by die intepretation 
vre have received, it is well-^let it be present with us, 
and be used to that purpose. But if all we feel about it 
is a yet unsatisfied curiosity, it will but interrupt our 
devotion to entertain the subject — ^let us reserve it for 
oar hofirs of study rather, and for this time take the bible 
as we have received it, and fully understand it. There is 
indeed enough. If I have chosen the last chapter of the 
Bevelation for my devotional reading, and I find in the 
first five verses a description of that place where the just 
shall r^gn forever, which alt that is most lovely and most 
pleasing to our senses is made use of to embellish, where 
the <)arse that has blighted our poor world is no more to 
be found, of which the greatest charm of all is that the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it — while my 
heart throbs with the anticipation of expected bliss, and 
grows careless for the trifles of this departing world, and 
rises in adoration of that Being whose face I am to see, 
and in whose desired presence 1 am about to dwell, I 
need not recall my heaven-gone thoughts, and check my 
anticipating joy, and withhold my strains of adoration, to 
determine where that blessed abode shall be. Or if in 

• 

the tenth and eleventh verses I read that the time is. at 
hand — that He comes quickly — and that at lus coming, 
all must be determined in good or ill for ever, and to 
every, man be given the portion he has chosen — while 
my awed spirit returns upon itself, to ask ifitisready, I 
need not stay the examination till I have satisfied myself 
if it shall be in ten years, or in fifty, or in five hundred. 
He that testifieth of these things saith, surely I come 
quickly-*— and if my bosom breathes the prompt Amen, 
it will be too full of its desires, and of the gladness of 
these tidings, to go to criticism and controversy upon 
the manner of his appearing. As much as we do know 
by previous study, it is good to bear in mind — ^it may 
increase our feelings by placing something more definite 
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before us— the more we Juiow ot what Crpd.lwtiiwealad, 
the more we shall value and eo^oj Uub wa r i i i s t m 
despise not knowledge, fbr it is 4Mie «f jtbe atyeeta ti^ 
come to the scxiptore in jeaich ^C . jB at JEor «iir d c f » t iep 
we Jkoow enough^ bie it in faith and .«w(^iQify eirer m 
tittle ; and JUsis uo(t ibe time to e^^uire for Aiiore^ tmlew 
by an aspiration to hea?«n togifie it wibeiiit idoeoeBsary* 
jN^ow is the time lo mafca use. of wh^t I kB9m^ and 
propiiate what I undecstaod. Tftt pn^phettc ccaptei] 
are good for me in itadness^ for they are fuU nf «iieot«»|^ 
ment-^ doubt, for they arefalliof frowse-HiiiieacBksifr- 
ness, for they are full of w<ai»i^g — in eosibitfQD, far they 
are fall of mescy — ^nay^ ihej ane C^ad for sae m ciwif 
case» for they are iiiJU xiif Jesus. 
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SKETCH TEE SEVEMTIL 



SWEDEN. 

Man ifi ibesiobler gcowth our realms supply, i 

And souls are ripened in our northern sky. Foipe. 



Though Sweden was onqe a very fonatiafaie mSitary 
power, and earaed no small share of iMHioiir under Ae 
heroic Custavus Adolphus, in the thirty years' wmr, yeU 
owing to the factions which for soma time neat it m 
pieces, it has latterly lost mmk of its ooosefoesee 
among the states of Europe. It extends 800 aoHet 
from N. to S . and 350 from E. to W» Tine oouatry is 
mountainous* woody, and barreminthejiills, tbe^valesam 
tolerably fertile: but its chief treasaies fie hid beneatli- 
the Moil» The scenery is occasiosaUy Eomantic, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Stockholm ; bixt .many pacls of 
the country are very desolate and dreary. ' The principid 
mevB of Sweden are the Dahl and the Lulea. Tkm. 
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lAet^ are vcfvy minerDiKr and extensive ; lake Wenaer 
it 110 Bli)e» loag^ and between 50 and 60 broad. Lakes 
Wetter, Miedmar; atidHii&lniar are also of veiry eoaside- 
rMe exAeni* Tbe eatararts of the DaU sre^ very fine, 
ted tfaos^ of tbe Motalira Ugfatypictwresquer The 
priaaipal neuntains are the Sofrefeklr wiick dmde 
3ipeiieDr {nmi Norway ; KmecvM, composed of a naniber 
aC teirakes risuig o«e abore anot^e? ; md Taberg^ eom- 
pQtod enitii^ of ironr ote^ The piineral treasures are 
▼ast iade«iy'ahd thus?, a gracioas provideoFeie has recon^ 
penatdtbr inhabitiBUt^ for tbe barreBoess of their soil. 
SihrtBi; irody and copper abound ki this steel shop of 
EaiDpe, as» it has been freqnently styled. In the mines 
of ]>EileeatIia» the undannted Ghntawsi Vasa sio«ifkt 
refag^O' fmn the ^Tanny of Sbristiem ; and here he* pre* 
parti the pkas wfaieb was toi give freedom to his coantry • 
Marhfe and granite aboand isr Stweden^ bat no pferioas 
stonea elf any yaiae hare been diBCOf eared. The forests 
ia thb eo«stry^ partioalaiiy 10 liie pnrviafce of Lapland, 
ace vesy dxtensiv e ; aad in summer are not nnfreqaesptly 
setottfice-^ flfiea by design; the blazing treesy tbe vast 
Cjohnnils of saadEe, the falling masses of timber^ and the 
imed gleaais of H^t bursting iierte die deep masses of * 
thewoods^ present lb tbe traveller a scene of terrifie* 
dMig^ff; yet refklete adtis safhiime beauty. Sacb a dcesMi 
wsfll vitdessed by liiHis&vSy and is ably desariled hj htai 
ihrhia trdvels in Lapikmd. Tbe regetable prodnetioaa* 
areaomiefousy if we take into coasidbration the coldness 
of the climate^ and tile short season in whidi tbey are 
matured. Maaiy bcaJaliful 'flowers iermbeUisk its^ woods/ 
and the scenery is highly picturesque in spring — in 
Lapland alone^ the plants discovesed by the persevering 
naturalist above mentioined, would fiH alarge catalogue. 
The animal kingdom also furnishes an extensive list, 
Bears< and wolves aire foand in tie foresls> and the hardy 
and patieBt vemdieer^ tbe coafpanion, the steed, and the 
support of the LaplaDder, will^ itndaaibtedly oeour t^ the 
raedHeetibat of my readers. Tbe a^aatSc birdis are poarfi- 
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onlaiiy namerous, and all the shy retiring Lrnds, wbSUb 
quit more popnlons countries, find shelter in the vast 
solitudes of the northern provinces. The seas abound 
with fish, which yield a means of support to the dweHers 
on the sea coast. Their manufactures are few, and, if 
we except those of iron and copper articies, are not very 
remarkable. They export boards, gunpowder, furs, 
tallow, pitch, rosin, copper, iron, and skins. A great 
deal-of the timber employed in the construction of tile 
European navies comes from the forests of Sweden. 

Tfio' little favoured by nature in their climate, yet, as 
the heat in summer is as excessive as the cold in winter, 
the corn in some of the northern provinces is sowed and 
reaped in the short space of two months. . These same 
provinces present a stUl more extraordinary spectacle, 
since in the northern part of Lapland the longest day is of 
one* month's duration ; during which period the sun never 
dips below the horizon ; in linnaeus's diary of Us tour, 
there is a lively description of the effect this phsMiomfeDoii 
produced on him, when he first witnessed it. The reli- 
gion of the country is Lutheran ; and the government a 
despotic monarchy. The people are remarkably hardy, 
brave, patient, and cheerful ; they are extremely ingenious 
and make good use of tilings which in other countries are 
neglected as useless. They never murm^ur at their hard 
fare, though in times of scarcity, which are not unfre- 
quent, they are compelled to grind the inner barks of 
trees, and mix it with their rye bread. In short, they 
well deserve the character given of ihem by one of our 
poets, who says, speaking of the Dalecarlians — 

Men, like their soil. 
Barren without, and to the eye unlovely ; 
But theyVe their minds within. 

Brocka^s Gmiagm Fas*. 

Their houses are chiefly made of ^ood, and wanned 
with stoves ; their dress is simple, and in the eighteenth 
pentury was regulated by a decree of oiie of. their 
mooarohs ; but in Lapland, that of the two sexes resendile 
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ORchotfaer : they are fond of finery, and of embroidering 
their clothes with brass wire. Their morals are very 
pure, particularly in the n4>rthern parts, where theft is 
hardly known. The Xia{dander» still retsdft many supersti- 
tions observances^ and fimily beiieTe in witchcraft, ghosts, 
&c. nay, a small namber of them stilly follow their ancient 
religion, worship idols, and profess to be sorcerers. 
Bird-catching a^rds another means of subsistence to 
this hardy peoplei ; it is a very daageraus employment, as 
the person who* takes the birds is let by a pope down the 
most tremendous precipices. They are eitcessively fond 
of brandy ; even the higher classes drink it ; and no busi- 
ness of any importance can be begun without the aid of 
their favourite U(|uor.r Cruelty to animals is severely 
punished by law, but womes are em<ployedk» those offices 
of agriculture, s«ch as driving ploughs, 8cc. which we 
in England think degrading to the siex. Literature is 
much cultivated in Sweden; particularly that branch 
which treats of Natural History, a taste for which was 
first introduced by I^anseofi^ A singular faet is reported 
respecting the bearsy hares, partridges, afid other wild 
animals of Sweden: during the winter, their fur and 
plumage become white, that they may the better conceal 
themselves beneath the snow. I have already noticed 
the courage of the people of Sweden ; and 1 may here 
remark that in heroic bravery their army and navy yield 
only to auT own. Their matmers are gay, and they are 
exceedingly fond of the dance and song ; their complex- 
ions are remarkably fair, they have golden locks and fine 
blue eyes, and the people of the Southern provinces are 
w.ell shaped. Bat the Laplaoders have certainly no pre- 
tensions to personal beauty. Short, stout, flat-faced, 
with high cheek bones, and often very dirty in their 
houses and persons, they rather repel than invite the 
traveller; but they are exceedingly hospitable, kind, and 
honest. Having remarked the sudden change in Sweden 
from the rigour of winter to the depth of summer, I know 
not how I can better conclude this paper, than by a very 

Y 3 
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beaatifol passage from a modera poet, descriptive of thb 

transition. 

Yestreen the mountaio's nigged brow 
Was mantled o'er with dreary snow; 
The sun set red behind the hill. 
And eyery breath of wind was still r 
But e're he rose, the Southern blast 
A veil o'er heaven's blue arch had cast ; 
Thick rolled the clouds, and genial rain 
Poured the wide deluge o'er the plain. 
Fair glens, and verdant vales appear. 
And warmth awakes the budding year. 
Oh I tis the touch of fairy hand 
That wakes the spring of northern land: 
It warms not there, by slow degrees, ' 
With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze; 
But sudden on the wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light ; 
And instant verdure springs around; 
And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 
Returned from regions far away, 
The red winged throstle pours his lay ; 
The soaring snipe salutes the spring. 
While the breeze whistles thro' his wing; 
And, as he hails the melting snows. 
The heath cock claps his wing, and crows. . 

Herbert. 

Eugenia. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



THE RETURN TO NETLEY ABBEY. 

Yes, I remember it--those woody banks. 

In summer garments dress'd — 
Those mould'ring turrets, ivy-wreath'd. 

That erst our pencils trac'd — 
• 

And that fair sea, where, 'neath the^un 

The surf-less waters sleep ; 
And pleasure's craft, with playful oars, 

Their fearless revel keep. 
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Aod axwe that yonder oaks are stoth'd 

By many a season gone — 
And this fond woodbine overborne 
The mass it lean'd upon — 

Methinks the tints that mock*d our brush. 

The mimick lines we drew. 
All are the same in yonder scene. 

And still the drawing true. 

But if thou canst remember— O 

How chang'd the aspect then f 
The thoughts, when last we looked upon 

This still unalter'd scene. 

The feelings, when we sat beneath 

These undecaying towers — 
The colours in which fancy drew 

Life's then expected hours — 

How are they now disprovM-— how mock*d 

By nature's constancy, 
The false perspective fsmcy drew 

Of things that were to be* 

The bold, proud enterprize that swelled 

The animated breast, 
Panting impatiently to try 

A world yet unpossess'd — 

The soul expanding as we gaz*d. 

To make itself more room. 
Too full already, for the joys 

That seemed to be to come — 

These all are put aside long since. 

Among the things untrue — 
And fancy's picture only stays 

To prove how ill she drew. 

Successful or defeated, now 

The enterprize is done- 
Kept or belied, the promises 

Of this poor world are gone. 

And the enlarged bosom moonis 
Its dreary emptiness* 



Toa mucb expanded to Be filTd 
With tfaoosand worlds* lil:e thisv 

And in its fureat tocnei a tear^ 

And mid its joys a sigh. 
Steals iindet«cfed from the breast 

Unbidden fron the eye- — 

As if there something wafs ii» aH 
We could as well forget — 

And moumfnUy the beait BespoadB« 
<< Yesy I lemtmber U.' 



1 Cor. ii. 9. 

Assist my meditation, blessed Lord; 
Unfold to me the wonders of thy wond ; 
Those holy mysteries by thee revealed, 
To those who are by thine own Spirit sealed : 
And when I would approach thy mercy seat, 
To spread thy promises before thy feet. 
To think upon the glories hidden there, 
O help my meditation and my prayer* 

Let thoughts of Thee refresh my weary heart, 
And to thy servant, gracious Lord, impart 
Strength to lay hold of thee, and grace to rise 
In heavenly affections to the skies ^ 
Help me to keep my Father's house in view. 
And still the things that are above pursue : 
And till thy mercy bids me enter there, 
O help my meditation and my prater. 

There is my God enthroned, there is my rest; 

Thy saints are there, the spirits of the blest ; 

There are the angels, whose melodious lays 

Swell the glad chorus of unceasing praise. 

Knowledge made perfect fills that happy place, 

And love and harmony, and every grace. 

Eternal glory !-— till I enter there, 

O help my meditatioa and my prayer. ZETA. 

^^^•^^^^^ 

HYMN. 

To Him who is tliy Gfe, thy joy, thy praise, 
Canst thou, my soul, no Ebenezer raise ? 
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Shall monies' as unmerited aa great, 
And constant as unmerited , create 
No glow of grateful feeling heayenward. 
Nor teach thy lips to magnify the Lord? 

My gracious Saviour, at whose feet I bow 
With holy reverence, for great art thou, 
And greatly to be praised— I would bring 
My ceaseless tribute to my heavenly King : 
But no expressions from a heart like mine. 
Can reach the mercy that proceeds from thine. 

Ere my poor praises can to thee arise, 

They change to supplications and to sighs; 

Nor streogth have I, nor wisdom to prodainfr 

The glory beaming in thy holy Name. 

1 have no power to set forth the love 

Shed in me by thy Spirit from above ; 

Nor can my songs that wond'rous grace display. 

Which crowns my life with blessings day by day. 

O let thy power rest upon the weak-— 

Help me to live the praise I cannot speak. IOTA. 
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Memoirs of Idndley Murray, in letters from himse^, 
with prefcu^, and contintMiion hy Elizabeth Frank. 
Wilson and Sons, York. 1826. 

Thb life of this very intimate acquaintance of onr 
school-room days» though long and useful, was too equal 
and retired, to afford matter for biography ; though the 
part which is wntten by himself is interesting by its 
simplicity and truth. He was bom in Pennsylvania in 
the year 1745, of respectable parents in the middle 
station. The first part of his life was passed in America 
— ^the latter in great retirement in Yorkshire, where he 
died in 1826. Mr. Murray's first work, *' The Power 
of Beligion oh the Mind,'' had an immense circulation, 
and doubtless extensive usefulness at the period of its 



publication; thooghiik these diqrsitf ipitkttakebettidaiiee, 
we are not aware that it is nrach nead. His grammars 
have been found fault with, but nobody bas produced 
better ; and the; continue still the universal and indis- 
pensable intimates of our early years. It is certain that 
English Grammar is not well taught in- our Ssmale school- 
rooms ; and bvt lor the study of other famguages, our 
children would remain totally ignorant of the construc- 
tion of their own^ and without any grammatical know- 
ledge of language whatever. I suppose no one has at- 
tempted teaching French^ of may otbeir language to 
girls after the it st yea» of tui^n are past, without being 
impeded at the outset by finding' they do not understand 
your language about nouns and verbs, conjugations and 
declensions. Though they have learued Mnnay from 
their birth, your terms aie a» enigmalieal to (hein as the 
terms of a new scieoM ; liecararse they have never applied 
or understood him. It is by no means' fhence io be in- 
ferred, that the Books are defective, at least tiQ the pro- 
duction of better prove them so. But wherever the 
fault be, it would surely be a saving of both time and 
trouble, if flie first prucipTes of sofae]aag«a0e.were to be 
thoroughly and really understood at the commencement, 
whence the study of others would proceed with compara- 
tive-fiieflity. Mr. Murray's oflier school-books areequalfy 
wett known, and im unrversal demand;, justly recom- 
mended by the regard to religion and morafity shown 
tbiGeughoitt then. From, the memoir befoiB «§- wtt hsLve 
iMdetwo short extraste The first is: remarkably «» 
hJA after re&eelioD upon three or fiNur y^am of life, 
paiBsed in recreative idleness^ wfaennothiBg m pavtidlkinr 
demanded lus attjemtiou*. ^ On this occasion, I «Mit 
addr that the: reeoUeotionof && lime wfaiab I spent i» 
the ple^uitea of shooting ^indidliy. sailing about tbelia^r^ 
affords me no scdU satiisfaetioB in a maal and rd lgieqs 
p<>int of view. That ti]iie,.or the greatest part at it, might 
bnve beeaerapbyedin doiiq^good taollMrSriatb9so«iety 
avid' eoaverse of pioias a&dvirtiiMa persoas^ aodivtha ff^- 
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rami #f Ike #MMd f oliMe, and ciherrdigiMra books, ten^ 
diqg to eetaUifth die heart «d lq)9 iii4keknire^n4 practH'e 
of foodoeflBu I wif ht tem a» occupied m^pself, as to have 
made my most important interests 9oiBicide witliairf heaMi 
and bodily enjoyments, instead of indulging myself in that 
dttsyaliiiHk ot mind, and those sei&A, injiimtis trntnts, 
wUcb tibe AwnaeDieiitB I had adopted are too apt to 
prnkKeu I do not, however^ wiA to eens^re ^e prac- 
tices of other persons, in the pursuits and amusements 
with whiohthey ape mekl and ooascaeattoafily satisfied. 
My ohject is to state my ^wa feelbigB aiid itegvets, on 
the xetnQspeot ^of this pmrt of my life/^ 

The other we add as a trait of naltfal history for our 
younger readers. 

** Wlhen I was in England^ in the year 1771» I went to 
see {he .elephants^ which were kept at the 4]ueea's sta- 
bleSy Buckingham house. Whilst I was gratifying my*- 
arif wiA "observing the huge creatures, and their various 
aotaeoB and peculiarities, I took occasion to wlthdcaw 
from one of them a p^ of the hay, which he was collecr 
tiog tm 4he ifeor with 'bis proboscis. , f did iMs with my 
edne:; and watcshed ihe animal very narrowly, to prevent 
aistrokeftiooi him^ which I had reason to expect. T^ 
tteepersaid that I had greatly displeased the elepfamrt, 
aad that he wmAd aevier forget the iq ury . I thought but 
Utde of tins adoKmitioB aA the time. But, about six 
weeks afieri^iirds, when I accompanied some other per- 
S»^ aa a visit to the elephants, I found ihat though 
probaUy flidi^erai hundred people had been there since 
■qr preceding visit, the animal soon recognized me. I 
did not attempt to molest or teaze hiip at all ; and I had 
ao «oooepfion ef any eoncealed resentment. On a sud- 
den, hewei^r, when I was supposed to be within the reach 
of faiifl proboscis, he threw it towards me with such vio- 
lence, that iff ft had struck me, I should probably have 
been kStted, trr have received some material injury. 
Happily for me, I perceived his intention, and being 
Tory active, f' sprang out of his reach. To every other 
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peraoB piesenty he was gende and good-tempered ; and 
his enmity to me arose, as the keeper declared, solely 
from the circnmstance of the little affront which I had 
formerly pat on him." 

T%e Morning of the English Church, or the Idves of its 
early Reformers : containing those of Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley, and Hooper. Price 2s. 6d. Olipbant, 
Edinbnigh. 1827. 

HarKngers of the Reformation ; or a Biographical Sketch 
of Wickliffe, Hues and Jerome* By Uie author of 
History of the Reformation, &c. 2s. 6d. Oliphant, 
Edinburgh. 1827. 

lAfe of^lrums Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer ; wiih. a 
Biographical Sketch of John .^colampaditis* By the 
same Author. 2s. Oliphant, Edinburgh. 1827. 

J%e Idves of Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp. By 
the Author of Salome, 8cc. Price 2s. Oliphant, 
Edinburgh. 1827. 

In strongly commending the above works, we do .not 
mean to intimate that any thing new is presented in 
than to those who are read in history. But they are 
excellent gleanings of the most interesting passages of 
ecclesiastical story, presented in a form suitable for the 
reading of young persons and other lovers of abridgment. 
In this view we cannot commend them too highly, or 
welcome too readily this regeneration of our little books, 
for which it seems we are to be indebted to the Scotch 
press. We shall be much disappointed if they do not 
meet with entire and encouraging acceptance among 
those parents who ate justly anxious to provide safe and 
interesting reading for their yoang people: nor do we 
doubt there are many elder ones to whom they will be 
acceptable, as has been found the case with the little vo* 
Inmes of religious fiction so much circulated of late. . 
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ROMS, FROM THB FIRfT DICTATORSHIP TO TH£ APPOINTMRNT OF 

THE DECEMVIRI. 

Thb day following, Servilius would have fulfilled this 
promise, but Appius, the other consul, refused all conces* 
sioD; the senate were divided between them, and the 
debate was yet proceeding, when horsemen arrived at full 
speed, with information that the Yolsci were advancing 
to besiege Rome. The people refused to defend the 
city, and the senate were obliged to promise what they 
were determined never to perform. Servilius told the 
multitude it was not consistent with the dignity of the 
senate to comply with their demands from fear, but when the 
war was ended, they would in gratitude remit their debts : 
and a decree was the same day passed, by which all* 
creditors were forbidden to prosecute any citizen for 
debt, or seize his goods, who- was willing to serve in 
the army; but were commanded to use all severity 
towards those who refused. This decree preserved the 
city : multitudes crowded to the Capitol to be enlisted. 
As soon as the levies were completed, Servilius led them\ 
out and entirely defeated the Yolsci. The Aurunei. a 
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neighbouring people, who had advanced into the Bomaa 
territory, Were at this time also defeated. 

Of all the plebeians none had more distinguished 
themselves in these wars than the unhappy debtors, and 
they justly expected the fulfilment of the promise made 
to them. But against the influence of Appius and the 
interest of the patricians, Servilius had not power to re- 
dress their wrongs, and all again was terror and. confu- 
sion ; the plebeians defying authority, and the patricians 
in danger of their lives : when a revolt of the Sabines, 
and the refusal of the people to enlist, brought the state to 
the same extremity as before. It was now proposed to 
have a dictator, and Manlius Valerius^ a man seventy 
years of age, brother to Poplicola, was made choice of. 
The dictator prevailed over the people by promises, 
which^ when the enemy were again subdued, the senate 
refused to fulfil. Valerius appeared before them with 
all the ensigns of his dignity, reproached them with their 
insincerity, ands declared his resolution to retire. His 
speech ended, he laid down his office, and stripped Urn- 
self of the badges of his authority, the people accom- 
panying him to his house with loud acclamations. This 
was a signal for revolt ; the army forsook their leaders, 
and carrying their ensigns with them, which they were 
sworn never to abandon, encamped themselves beyond 
the Anio, three miles from Rome, on a hill called after- 
wards the Sacred Mount, as their retreat was called the 
Secession. The Romans had a superstitious veneration 
for their standards. They always swore by their ensigns, 
and paid them a sort of religious adoration. On festi- 
vals they crowned them with flowers and perfumes. 
Those to whose care they were committed, were put to 
death or whipped, if they suffered the enemy to take 
them. In the days of their first simplicity, the Rpmsins 
had no other ensigns or colours, than a bundle of hay or 
grass fastened at the top of a long pole. In after times 
they used the figures of animals and monsters, of eagles, 
dragons, boars, &c. The horse made use of a standard 
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called Vexiltum, made of a piece of rich stuff about a 
foot square, fastened to a cross piece of wood, fixed to 
tiie top of a pike. 

The. greatest consternation prevailed in the senate at 
this secession y and the army was in vain commanded and 
entreated to return ; while the patricians still disputed 
and disagreed about the concessions to.be made to them. 
Yielding at last to necessity, deputies were sent to the 
camp, to arrange a reconciliation. At the head of these 
was Menenius Agrippa. He assured the people the se* 
nate had unanimously agreed to annul all debts and obli- 
gEitions at present subsisting between them ; by which 
assurance and the famous fable of the body and its 
members which he applied to the senate and the people, 
he quickly inclined the soldiers to follow him back to the 
city* But their leader, one Lucius Junius, who affected 
to call himself Brutus, interposed and demanded some 
security for the future, as well as redress for present 
grievances. Agrippa asked what he would have ; and 
he demanded to choose annually a number of magistrates 
from among the plebeians, to protect their interests, and 
oppose or disannul any edicts injurious to the people. 
This demand the deputies had no authority to grant, 
and returned to consult the senate. It was much op- 
posed by the senators, but there was no remedy, and 
necessity prevailed. A decree was passed permitting 
the creation of these new magistrates, to be called Tri- 
bunes of the people, together with one for the abolition 
of debts. The people were satisfied; but before they 
returned into the city, five of their tribunes were chosen 
from among them, a law was passed to make their per- 
sons sacred, and an oath taken for themselves and their 
posterity to keep it inviolably. The words of the law 
were, ** Let the tribune of the people be exempt from 
all servile offices imposed on the citizens. Let none of 
those offices be laid on him without his own consent'. 
Let fio one strike or cause another to strike him# If 
My offend in this, let him be execrable, and bis goods 
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approiMriated to the worship of Ceres. If aoy ODe-kiUs 
bim, any persoo may kill the murde/er with impunity." 
After this, the people having erected an alfar to Jupiter, 
and consecrated the place of their retreat by the name 
of the Sacred Mount, followed the deputies to the city. 
A few years after, five more were added to the number 
of the tribunes. They were always chosen by the ple- 
beians, and from their own body. Their sole business 
was to defend them from the aggressions of their supe- 
riors. They bad their seats placed at the door of the 
senate, and were never adniitted into it, but when the 
consuls called Uiem to ask their opinion on some affair 
fioncerning the interests of the people. When they op* 
posed any determination of tfie other magistrates, it was 
called lotercessio, and was performed by standing and 
pronouncing the word Veto, I forbid. They were 
habited like private men, and had but one attendant, 
called Viator. They were not allowed to be absent 
from the city for a day. To show their readiness to 
protect the people, they were obliged to keep their doors 
open day and night. Their authority was very great ; 
for though at first appointed to prevent oppression, they 
usurped the right of doing whatever they pleased, sure 
of support from the people. They enacted laws, made 
decrees and executed them, sometimes commanding 
even the consuls to be carried to prison. They proved 
the occasion of greater disturbances in the state than 
those they had appeased, and are styled by some of the 
ancient writers, the bane of the publick tranquillity. 
One of their first steps was to elect two assistants or 
agents, who, from having the care and inspection of the 
buildings, were called JEdiles, 

Troops were now easily raised to march against the - 
Volsci. Their capital city was Corioli, which, after a 
signal victory in the field, was besieged and taken. A 
young patrician, named Caius Marcius, had all the glory 
of both these actions ; as well as of another, which imme- 
diately followed, over the Antiates. The day following 
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it, the consul baving.cansed a tribunal td be erected be- 
fore hia tent, aod called hb soldiers together, made an 
harangue in praise of the valiant Marcius. He put a 
crown of gold upon his head, assigned him a tenth part 
of all the spoil, gave him a fine house with splendid fur- 
niture in the name bf the republick, allotted him as much 
money as he could carry away, and allowed him to choose 
any ten out of the prisoners. Of all these presents, the 
young hero acc^ted only the horse, and one captive, an 
cid friend of his family, to whom he gave liberty. To 
add to his glory, the consul bestowed on him the surname 
of Coriolanus. 

The war thus gloriously ended, was succeeded by ce- 
remonies of religion, poblick games, and treaties of 
peace. Menenius Agrippa died in as mnch poverty as 
Poplicola, and was buried at the publick expence. A 
census and a lustrum were held, and Rome was found 
to contain only 100,000 men capable of bearing arms. 

A severe famine was the next diflSculty Rome had to 
contend with ; and as in all difficulties, the people, insti!^ 
gated by their tribunes, charged on their rulers the 
ealainities they had probably no* means of averting. 
Their impatience was increased on the arrival of abun- 
dance of corn from Sicily, which became an immediate 
subject of contention. Those who favoured the people 
would have it distributed gratis, as bought with the pub- 
lick money. The opposite faction desired to keep up the 
price of bread, in order to hol4 the people in subjection. 
At the head of this party was the renowned Coriolanus, 
who spoke loudly i^ainst any indulgence to the people, 
proposed abolition of the tribuneship, and taking ven- 
geance on the seditious rabble. This proud language roused 
the tribunes to fury and the people to vengeance. They 
would have broken into the senate house and massacred 
Coriolanus on the spot, but the tribunes advised them to 
more regular proceedings. Accordingly the curise were 
assembled and Coriolanus summoned to appear. He 
despised the summons, and the tribunes placed themselves 

z 8 
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at the door of the senate to setee hba : but- ha had a 
8tH>Dg guard of the young senators about him, and the 
tribunes were beaten back. The uproar iooreased by the 
accumulation of the people on the one hand, and of the 
patricians on the other, hastenidg to the assistance of 
Coriolan^s ; till the consuls arriyed, and prevailed on all 
to retire. The next day early the tribunes convened the 
people, exaggerated in their speeches the ill usage Ihey 
had received, repeated with aggravations the words of 
Coriolanus, and when they considered the hatred of the 
people sufficiently stimulated, called upon any patrimn 
who should choose to mount the tribunal, to speak in his 
defence. This was done by Minucids, the elder consul, 
who excused the senate, palliated the offence ef Corio- 
ianus, and besought their pardon for his indiscretion. 
But for tbe pride of Coriolanus, he would probably have 
prevailed to appease the wrath of tbe people : but the 
young hero being called upon by the tribunes to ask par- 
don, rose with a haughty and indignant air, repeated his 
words in the senate-house and gloried in them, protesting 
he would submit to no tribunal but the consuls, nor would 
have appeared there at all, but to reproach them with 
their crimes and check their lawless desire. The people 
would have massacred him eo the spot; but the tribunes 
interposed, to preserve some appearance of order, and 
proceeded to pass sentence of death on him by ordering 
him to be thrown from the Tarpeian rook, a punishment 
inflicted on the enemies of their country. The aediles ad- 
vanced to execute the sentence ; but the patricians with 
the senate hastened to rescue him ; the multitude, awed 
by their presence, refused to give assistance, and Corio« 
lanus for this time escaped with a citation to appear be- 
fore the people in seven and twenty days to take his trial. 
The senate meantime, to appease the people, fixed the 
price of corn at the lowest rate, and did all in thirir power 
to pacify the tribunes. In vain, however, they tried to 
prevent the trial of Coriolanus ; and equally in vain to 
have the votes taken by ceotuities, by which the patricians 
were sure of a majority. 
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The tribanefl were masters in erery thing, and insisted 
on giving to each citizen his vote. Cpriolaniis appeared 
fbr trial, charged with the single crime, of which he was 
perfectly innocent, of usurping tyrannical power, and 
aiming at the sovereignty. As soon as the charge was 
made, the young patrician appeared, and answered to 
the calumny by a recital of his services. He showed the 
crowns with which he had been rewarded by his generals, 
and called upon them to testify the troth of what he said. 
He named the citizens he had saved in battle, and bade 
them stand up and witness what he asserted* These peo- 
ple stood forth in the assembly as suppliants for the man to 
whom they owed their lives, and ofiTered to take the place 
vf the accused, and forfeit their lives to save him. Then 
Coriolanns tore away his robe, showed the scars of the 
many wounds he had received, and with an air of modest 
eonfidence, called on the tribunes to show how actions 
such as these consisted with the charges made against him. 
The multitude were moved and would have acquitted him : 
but the tribunes foreseeing the event, changed the charge, 
and aocased him of having, contrary to the laws of Rome, 
disposed of the spoils taken from the Antiates, instead of 
defivering them to the qussstors. Coriolanns was notpre- 
'pared for this charge, and could only answer that those 
who attended him in the expedition, not himself, had 
benefited by the distribution of the spoils. It was custom- 
ary at the beginning of the commonwealth, to divide the 
spoib between the victorious artny and the pobHck treasu- 
ry* The product was generally applied to the building of 
temples, the celebrating of publick games, or the adorn- 
ing of the city. The law made the general accountable 
for this dbposal of the spoils, though the publick often 
diqieosed with it, and left the victor to reward his soldi- 
CTS at bis discretion. This law Coriolanns had broken ; 
and the people being excited by the tribunes on this fresh 
charge, the votes were taken ; of the twenty-one tribes, 
but nine voted for him, the rest against him, and the brave 
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patrkian was condemned to perpetual batiishnient. 
Equally great was the depression of the patricians and 
the joy of the people on this victory ; by whiqh the whole 
diaracter of this commonwealth was changed, and the 
pld>eians, hitherto dependent, possessed tb^nselves of a 
right to decide the fate of the greatest men ia the state. 
Coriolanas alone seemed nnoonc^med. He repaired to 
his own house, took leave of his family, who were wait- 
ing Us return in tears, and left the city, attended only 
by two or three of his clients. A great number of the 
patricians followed him to the gates, but he spoke not to 
them by the way, and parted in the same contemptuous 
silence. 

The illustrious exile passed the first days of banishn\ent 
at his country seat in the neighbourhood of Rome. Re- 
sentment grew upon reflection, equally excited by the 
injustice of the people in condemning him, and the 
baseness of the senate in leaving him to their judgment. 
Hd deeply meditated revenge, and considered which 
among the enemies of Rome he could best make use of 
as instruments of vengeance. The Volsci appeared to 
him the most likely and the most able to espouse his 
cause. He had met their general often in the field, and 
always vanquished him, and now resolved to trust binv 
with his fortunes. Accordingly he left his retreat in 
disguise, and entering Antium in the evening, where 
Attins TuUus resided, went to his house with his face 
covered, and sat down by the hearth of the domestic 
gods, a place sacred in all the houses of the pagans. 
Attius was at supper in an inner room, when news was 
brought him that a stranger of very noble air, had with- 
out speaking come into his house, and placed himself 
on the hearth of his Jjares. A.ttius caipe out, and asked 
him who he was, and what he would have. Coriolanus 
then discovered his face, and not being recognized, told 
his name and his wrongs, and offered to the Volsci 
against Rome the aid of his counsels and experience. 
Attius assured him of friendship, and led him to his 
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afMurtments/ where they consulted together upon the best 
means of indaciog the people to war^ a trace of two 
years at that time subsisting between them iwd the 
Romans. This was done by stratagem* A pretended 
plot of the Yolsoi was disclosed to the senate to set fire 
to the city in the approaching games. A decree waa 
in consequence passed^ for all the Volsci to leave the city 
b^Mre Bun-set.^ This insnlt was made use of by the 
general to provoke a War, and Attius and Coriolmitts 
were appointed ia command the troops. The Romana 
being unprepared, a great number of their cities were 
taken and the country ravaged. Coriolanus bomed 
their farms, carried away Uieir cattle and made slaves of 
the inhabitants, sparing only^tiie houses and lands of the 
patricians, the more to promote disunion in the city, by 
exciting suspicions against them. These suspiciona 
delayed ,the collecting of an army ; and none boing in 
the field to oppose him, Coriolanus appeared within five 
miles of the city. The people we^e in consternation, and 
would have reversed the general's banishment; but 
the senate would not consent, and the general invested 
the city as if meaning to besiege it. The senate now 
resolved to send a deputation to him of five of his prin-< 
cipal friends, all of whom had been consuls. He re* , 
ceived them through ranks of soldiers under arms, 
sitting surrounded by the enemies of Rome, and with 
great haughtiness refused to treat on any terms but the 
restoration to the Yolscians of all that BLome had taken 
from them. All that could be obtained was a truce for 
the city for thirty days, during which the general ravaged 
the Latian territories, and then encamped again about 
the walls of Rome. All within was consternation. An 
attempt was made, biit ineffectually, to move Coriolanus, 
by sending forth the priests, augurs, and ministers of 
sacred things, to conjure him by his gods to give peace 
to his country. They received for answer that the attack 
would immediately begin, unless the conditions were 
complied with. 
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In this extremity the scheme was suggested of send- 
ing forth Uie women, headed by Veturia, the mother of 
Coriolanas and Yolnmnia his wife, to make another attempt 
upon the feelings of the general. Then Vetoria and the 
most eminent ladies of the city, went out in chariots pre- 
pared for them by the senate; to the enemy's camp. 
Coriolanns walked from his tent to meet them, ordered Us 
lictors to lower their fasces in their presence, and tenderly 
embraced his wife and mother. This last appeal prevailed 
— ^for their sakes heagreed to lay down the arms he had 
borne against his conntry , and betray the interests of those 
who had so generously received him ; saying to his mother, 
''Romeissaved,bttt your son is lost." It so proved. The 
female deputation returned to the city amid joyful accla- 
mations, and were desired to ask what boon they 
pleased, in return for this service. They asked only 
to build a temple to the Fortunes of Women. It 
was erected at the pnblick expence on the very spot 
where Coriolanns yielded, and was much frequented by 
the Roman women. Coriolanus led back his troops to 
the country of the Volsci, and by the contrivance of 
Attius, from jealousy or resentment, was assassinated in 
a tumult raised for the purpose. There is much in his 
character of the proud and selfish greatness of heathen- 
bm. His first treatment was quite undeserved, but not 
unprovoked : his after conduct cannot be justified, if 
revenge and treachery are to be considered crimes ; and 
his death was surely not unmerited from a people whom 
he had excited to war to serve his revengeful purposes, 
and betrayed as soon as these were appeased. Corio- 
lanns received however from his enemies the honours 
refused him by his country, ia a splendid faneral and a 
stately tomb. All that Rome would grant to his memory, 
was permission to the women to wear monming for him 
ten months. 

Successful war with the Volsci and Hemici followed 
this event. The depressions of Rome were temporary, 
while her successes were brilliant and permanent. Amid 
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all the tninult of civil discord, and the exhaustion of 
perpetual war, her power and prosperity continued to 
increase. It was now that the dissentions first arose 
respecting the Agrarian law, a fruitful source of con- 
tention during many years of the republick. It was so 
called from Ager^ signifying land, and was first proposed 
at this time by Cassius, the consul, on behalf of the 
people with whom he took part against the patricians. 
The law, as he proposed it, was to divide the conquered 
lands among the people, incorporating with them the 
Latins and Hernici to share in thd partition. This pro* 
posal pleased no party* The people would divide the 
land among themselves without including their allies— 
the patricians would reserve all for the support of the 
government and the expenses of the war. Cassius was 
impeached by the senate, on the usual charge of aspiring 
to the sovereignty by conciliating the Latins and Hernici, 
and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. The senate 
passed the law, that all conquered lan^s should be 
divided between the people, the treasury, and the allies, 
but never meant it should be executed. Under pretence 
of forwarding, but really to retard the division, tenpatri- 
ciani^ were to be chosen for the purpose, called Decem- 
viri. New wars, attended as usual with abundant booty, 
of money, slaves, and cattle, kept the people quiet for a 
time under the delay. In every interval of peace the 
conflict was renewed. The plebeians had now so far 
gained upon the nobles, as always to have one consul 
chosen favourable to their interest, while the patricians 
chose the other. This but increased the means of con- 
tention, only occasionally suspended by the declaration of 
a war, or the inroads of an enemy. The Yeientes and 
Hetrurians were now the most formidable foes. We 
shall not trace minutely the events of this warfare. The 
Romans suffered much, and were often defeated, but 
always successful in the issue. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSA.GES OF SCEIPTUKE. 



In thB kui day, that great day of thefeaitf Jesu9 stood 
and cried, saying. If any wuin thirst, Ut him come 
unto me, and drink. — St. John vii. 37. 

Bbaui'Iful illustration of redeeming lote ! Is it by 
aecident that the words of koly writ tbas ponrtray the 
things they speak not of, and every snatall partienlar of 
the Sav^ionr^s actings seems emblematic of the ^riK>le? 
It was the great day of the feast-^^ho could have thirsted 
then? In the midst of mirth, and company, and pro- 
fasion, full to the utmost of delights, who wanted any- 
thing? Why come to him to drink, fiUed doubtless, 
and satisfied already? The invitation seems strang^y 
timed. But then it was the last day — to-morrow the 
Weariness of exhausted spirits, to-morrow the lassitude 
of past excess, the thirst of the evening's intoxicatinic 
revet. Aye, doubtless, then would many be athirst, and 
know not where to fill the draught again. Children of 
abundance, filled and satisfied — v^n to you, in the great 
day of your feast, appears the Saviour's offer. We may 
take it to the poor, the needy and the destitute — ^them it 
becomes, not you. It is a story of woe when you know 
none, of want when you feel none, of sorrows in the high 
day of your joy. You will not hear it now. But to- 
morrow — if this should be the last day of the feast — 
and to many, many is it — ^the brilliant colouring of the 
evening being but the omen of the morning's storm; as 
if fortune loved to mock itself, by gathering its treasures 
of felicity together, against the very night on whieb- the 
thief will come to take them. Yes, if this great day is 
the last day of your feast, think ye to-morrow of your 
Saviour's words. Gloomy, unwelcome and ill-timed as 
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SeeaiB now religion's offer, even as of drink in the over- 
flowing feast, hear the word and bind it upon your boscmi, 
dial to-morrow if yon be destitute yon may find it there* 
He, in his amazing love, will even wait for you. He 
has waited often till the morning's lassitude has loathed 
the evening's revel— •^uid the very last banqueting of earth 
b ended— «nd the cup of life is emptied — and the gay 
companionship is done: and that then you thirst not 
uncomibrted, he tells yon before-hand where you may 
come and drink — ^tells you in the uproar of felicity, that 
in the Hiorrow of adversity you may remember. Ah ! 
where is goodness like it ? And often has the gracious 
word prevailed — ^scoffed at, unregarded at the time, the 
message and the messenger of heaven alike repelled — 
but when the thirst has come, the aching bosom turns 
anxioiisly to ask, who was he that offered us to drink? 
There never was but one such friend. If your banquet- 
ing is over, ask for him. 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.'^BAlAH xL 1., 

I WOULD choose that saying for my morning song, 
and keep it in memory for my evening carol. It was 
the task of Jesus upon earth ; if he tasted of happiness 
there, it was in doing it. He appropriated nothing of 
existence to himself, except its sufferings — the rest was 
to his people. He brought this high commission with 
him from above, and he stayed only till he had fulfilled 
it — till be had spoken comfortably to the penitent and 
afflicted, the sinful and the brpjceji-hearted ; and perfected 
in death the comfort that he brought. He left his 
commission behind him. '' Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people." " If ye love me," as he said to Peter. Where 
are they amongst us who are. fulfilling this honourable 
mission; surely they only are walking in his footsteps. 
His people— they are ever here, and need ha?e they of 
comfort ever. They iare beset with danger and betrayed 
by sin — they are distressed, bereaved, benighted, with- 
out knowledge, and without understanding— ever in 
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danger^ ever io error, and ia aflKotion ever — even as - 
Jesas found them — and as he left them till their warfare 
be accomplished. But where are now their comforters! 
Methinks, if we would live as Jesus did, we need never 
want employment ; but should want time rather for, the 
selfish pursuits that now occupy us. Days would pot 
be long enough, and hours too few, occupied in convey- 
ing comfort to the people of God, in this time of their 
trial and detention here — by our faith, by our knowledge, 
by our charity, in all its nieanings — by our wisdom, by 
our cheerfulness, by our companionship, and by our 
, countenance, giving consolation, support, and gratifica- 
tion to all who come — no, not to all whom accideqt or 
circumstance brings within our reach — but to all wbpm 
by the utmost effort of devotedness to this high service 
we could come within reach of. But in the stead of 
this, mournfully does conscience testify against us, that 
we have spoken harshly and dealt unkindly with them ; 
have added by our sneers to the bitterness of their shame, 
and by our neglect to the coldness of their destitution* 
In the day of their iniquity we have spoken of no pardon 
— in the day of their confiict with the world, with iniquity, 
with themselves, have stood idly gazing on the battle, 
ready to shout victory for either side — too often lending 
weapons to the foe, by careless example, and incautious 
words, or unkind withholding of our Lord's behest. I 
would that this wrong might cease from me for ever — 
and that, saved myself, and satisfied by the cry of com- 
fort I have heard, I might have no object left but to 
repeat it — to lessen the sufferings of 6od*s people, and 
promote their joys — ^in small things as in great — by the 
watchful word as by the willing gift — using time and 
understanding, and every entrusted talent, to appreciate 
and fulfil that mission — ^' Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people ! 

And ye would not. MAi^TT. xxiiu 37. 
Jerusalem, foredoomed to destruction — Jerusalem, 
whose fall had been written in its minutest circumstance 
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kandpeds of years before — Jerasalem, over whose destiny 
the prescient eye of pity wept as now inevitable^— you 
were then guilty of your fate ! There had been times, 
many times in which mercy could have reached you, and 
love embraced, and tender pity sheltered from the 
decree that was against you. But ye would not. Now 
the eye that might have kindled in anger, wept — the 
breast that might have triumphed in vengeance, mourned 
— but still it did not save thee : the day of mercy was 
over ; and the prophetic voice spoke only afterwards to 
describe thy fall. There is something very awful in those 
words*— quoted far oftener than they are regarded-— 
qiioted as the beautiful expression of the Saviour's 
feeling for his obdurate Israel. But there is more in 
them. Some time, perhaps, they will be addressed to 
every one who has heard the offer of redeeming love, and 
not been saved by it — addressed to us. We shall not 
bear them — no, Jerusalem heard them not. She had 
killed the prophets and stoned them that were sent to 
her, and all went on as usual, and she perceived no 
change, and she perceived not that the day of impunity, 
and the day of repentance had expired. She did not 
remark the moment in which he who had pity still, but 
no more pardon, looked on her and said V now is thy 
destruction just." Does any know the moment, where 
it is, in which the Spirit of God will cease to strive ? In 
which the obdurate and hardened conscience will be left 
at peace in its iniquity? In which the vacillating, tem- 
porising spirit will be abandoned to its earthliness without 
a struggle ? When no more messengers will come, no 
strode of afflictive providence or voice of alarmed affec- 
tion, to persuade us of folly, and convince us of sin, and 
disturb our forge tfulness of Him who has sent to us so 
long in vain ? — ^There is such a time, and we know not 
where it is — it may be some space on this side of eter- 
nity — Jerusalem stood a hundred years after her Lord 
thus left her to hopeless desolation ; but no more prophets 
came. Here is a fearful consideration methinks for 
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Ihoae who are resisting the alarms of cooaeience and 
pattiog aside the counsels that disturb them, determined 
that at all costs they '* will notf' :— -and to those who, con- 
vinced in jadgment, are yet hesitating in choice, and 
receiving the message, are yet not decided whether they 
** will or not.'' Doubtless the moment of decision is not 
far- — moment unknown, moment imperceptible, when it 
riiall be said of each one who has outstayed it, *' ye 
would not." 

The devil having put it into the heart of Judas."^ 

St. John xiii. 2. 

' There is no fact of revelation more habitually forgotten, 
if not yirtually rejected, than the satanic influence declared 
in scripture to be exercised over the heart of man. 
In jNTofane talking or,in idle jest, indeed, we retain the 
memory of the accursed spirit, of the evil presence un- 
seen, and evil influence unfelt ; but this is the talk of habit 
and carelessness, and speaks no real consiousness of die 
awful truth. We need not say anything in proof of a 
fact so unequivocally declared in scripture, so perpetually 
there reverted to, as to be% matter of necessary and essen- 
tial belief to all who accept its testimony as the standard 
of truth and certainty. That admitting the presence and 
the power of that unseen enemy, we yet forget them, is 
productive; I believe, of much evil. The sentinel goes 
warily his rounds when aware that an enemy lurks within the 
city. When the hawk is hovering in the air, the mother- 
bird gathers her tiny brood beneath her wing. Nay, 
when we ourselves are conscious of the presence of one 
who means us ill, and waits for an advantage to our hurt, 
how watchful weare lest we expose ourselves ; how careful 
of our words and of our bearing, lest we g^ve occasion 
for malignity to triumph. So, the more fearful for being 
unseen, the more awful for our unconsciousness, should 
seem the presence of that infernal being whose glory is 
misery and his triumph sin ; who watches every unguarded 
moment, and takes occasion of every enkindled pmion. 
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and whispers counsel in every moment of weakness or io- 
decision. And the effect of believing this and bearing 
it 'in mind, would surely be cautiousness where we go and 
to what we expose ourselves • So Scripture speaks^ when 
it givies that reason why we should be sober^ be vigilant. 
So the parent should think, when, weighing the risks and 
dangers to their child from exposure to the world, and to 
circunist^nces of temptation — the enemy will be with them « 
wheti the parent is away. So should the adventurous think 
who forego spiritual advantages in bold assumption that 
they can do without them— 'the ministry of darkness will 
be continued when messengers of light are out of hearing. 
And all they who go where the Spirit of God will hot go 
with, them— who venture where the light of his counte- 
nance shines not--^who wander where they may, where 
they must for the time forget Him-^-all these should re- 
member there is another unseen, another unheard*-^he 
will go with them willingly; every idle moment he has 
the means to occupy — every vacant bosom he has where- 
with to fill— -he can steal opiates into pleasure's cup, to 
put our wariness to slumber — and he can drop unseen a 
grain into the balance of suspended resolution — and he 
can watch the moment when the lamp bums dim, to draw 
a snare across the path that seemed all safe before us. 
Is he safely to be forgotten ? 
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Our constant and hitherto unfailing correspondent 
the listeier having this month disappointed us of his 
contribution, we are obliged to insert instead of it vari- 
ous letters addressed to our correspondent, to which he 
will no doubt reply, in so far as they shall be found to 
require it. 
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Madam; — 

In your excellent paper. No. 49, yoa said yoa shoiild 
be obliged to any of your oorrespoodeDts, wiio would 
famish you with a portraiture of the mischiefii made by 
^ the unhappy desire of rising above the station providence 
has assigned us ; and as, unhappily, I have seen much of 
the misery this desire has created, I have ventured to 
send you a plain relation of facts which have come under 
my own observation. Before I begin my tale, I must 
first apologize to you, and your readers, for the frequent 
'mention there will be in it of myself. Could I have 
possibly avoided thb, I would ; but it is indispensabfe to 
my story, and I trust it will be construed chi^taUy. 

I need not say how many years have passed, since I met 

Matilda Gireenhiw, in the town of M , but I will aay 

that she shone as unquestionably the prettiest, the most 
accomplished, and the most* amiable yioung lady in the 
neighboarhood. Like ^lia Amot, she was the only 
daughter of respectable and pious parents, and the 
heiress of about £600 a yew ; no inconsiderable sum, in 
the circle in which she ought to have moved. But, alas! 
unfortunately for Matilda, her parents thought like those 
of your heroine. They wished her to move in a higher 
sphere, and they had succeeded. How this desire had 
been formed, and what means they had used to obtain 
success, I cannot say, for 1 saw not the beginning of the 
mischief, though I witnessed its progress and end. 

The most distinguished persons in the vicinity of M 
were Mr. and Lady Caroline Stanley ; they were well 
known in the fashionable world, and were the leaders of the 
society near their place. They had a large family, and 
the Miss Stanleys bad been allowed to form an early 
intimacy with Matilda, who became their companion, 
and a frequent visitor at Florence Court. Here she has 
certainly acquired that indefinable charm in her manners, 
which all can feel, though none describe ; but this advan- 
tage was purchased at a high price indeed. It was here 
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I saw MatOda, and I was very macb ftruck with ber. 
Sbe was jast eighteen^ and truly a beaamd giri. Tb^ce 
was such a sparkling intelligiencein hercouotenancey and 
such good nature ia her smile, tbat I felt drawn towards 
her ; and turning to one of the Miss Stanleys, who sat 
by me, I asked her name» Matilda overheard me, and 
I w» very much surprised to see her colour deeply, 
whea Miss S. answered, '' she is a friend of ours. Miss 
Crreenlaw/' ' I did not yet know, that Matilda*s name 
was, to her, synonimous with vulgarity and obscurity, 
and that every similar enquiry was productive of very 
painful feelings in her bosom. That evening, I sat next 
her at dinner^ and my prepossession in her favour was 
greatly increased by her conversation, which combined 
ii^ormatipB without display, gaiety without levity, and 
wit without satire. She was staying at Florence Court 
£GMr some days^ every day added to my pleasure in 
her society, and I sooa discovered that to all her good 
<]nalities she added fervent piety ;, without which every 
acquirement and. e¥ery pace is as soanding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. Some tilings, however, surprised me 
very nmch in her conduct. She professed herself, and 
was in truth, extremely fond of her parents, but when-^ 
ever I made a proposal to go and call on them, she 
became evidently uneasy, and invariably found some 
pretext for delaying it. She did not care for dress, her 
mind was superior to it, and as a christian she knew it to 
be sinful when made an object of anxiety, and her taste 
was too good for her to be comfortable while dressing 
above her station ; but what was she to do ? keeping the 
society she did, she was forced to dress as. they did ; and 
many a wish was ungratified, many a kind action left 
unperformed, that she might have expensive materials, 
and a pattern dress about once a year from Madame 
Clairaolt. Still there were many ornaments and articles 
of dress, absolutely necessary^ as the Miss Stanleys 
declared, for a lady to possess ; which she was absolutely 
obligsd to go without. The first drive we took together 
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after my arrival at Florence Courts the Miss Stanleys 
proposed to as to call on a friend of theirs : and ve went 
up to prepare. Very beautifol, but very costly cash- 
meres were then in fashion, and the most expensive 
feathers were worn in the hats. Lady after lady came 
down, each arrayed in what was perfectly accordant to 
their station, and therefore perfectly saitable to them ; 
but poor Matilda was the only one in the room who had 
not a cashmere, and a bird of |mradise plome.* I ques-^ 
tion much if any one observed it ; no one conld do so to 
her disadvantage ; but it was qnit^ sufficient to destroy 
all the pleasure poor Matilda would otherwise have en- 
joyed from her drive. I observed her in low spirite, but 
could not divine the reason. The ^ady we went to call 
on, was out; but we obtained permission to see the 
grounds, which were beautifully laid out. Matilda and 
myself soon engaged in conversation, and were rather 
behind the rest of our companions. ^ we widked, a 
branch of sweet-briar caught hold of M^ti!da*s veil. Ajs 
I unfastened it, I expressed some approbation of her hat, 
which was very pretty. She coloured deeply. **I 
wonder you think so," she replied, ** you mvLsjL think me 
very unfashianablet not to have a bird of paradise plume; 
but, — ^but,"— I saw her mortification ; and wishipg to 
spare her the avowal of her inability to purchase one^ I 
interrupted her, by showing her how far our companions^ 
had proceeded, and expressing my fear that we should 
lose our way, if we did not make haste to join them. 
But those few words sufficed to show, that she was 
haunted by what you, Madam, so aptly term the daemon 
of ungentility. Less fortunate than Brutus, her evil spirit 
haunted her in every place, while his was confined to 
one or two. One evening I entered her room rather 
unexpectedly; she was reading, or, more properly, 
appearing to do so, for she had fallen fast asleep. In 
endeavouring to rouse her, I took the book from her 
lap, and was greatly surprised, on glancing Btthe tide 
pi^e, to perceive that it was one of the most frothy 
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ftod siHy novels of tbe day. I could not forbear tellkig 
lier, I did not expect to see her with such a book« 
" My dear/' she answered, ** I dislike having to read it 
extremely ; if I coidd help it, I would not look at it ; I 
have gone to sleep over it, it is so ennuyant, but I must 
read it." Seeing ne look very incredulous, she added, 
*' You know it would be so UKfcuhumabUf every one has 
read it," ** Pardon me," said I, ** to my certain know-* 
ledge every one has not read it, I know not a few who 
vslue time too highly to waste it on such trifling non* 
sense as this. Tell me, dear Matilda, if it were/osAum* 
able to drink to excess for example, would you then fol* 
low the fashion r—'^Oh no, no 1" she replied,horrorHitnick 
at the idea. '^ Then why" I answered, ^^do you think 
yon naay waste your time, in compliance with the dictates 
of faddon I Certainly, reading this book is no crime ^ but 
how often have you and I agreed, dear Matilda, that 
folly and frivolity are very displeasing to tbe Almighty. 
Do you know any law, divine or human, which autho- 
rizes ns to go against our conscience ; and tldnk you the 
fear of being unfaehiondible^ will be deemed a good 
excuse at that bar, at which all must soon appear?" A 
very deep si^.was her only answer, but she took np the 
book. Perceiving argument was of little use, I retired, 
saying, ''I wish, my dear, you may find manifold and 
great advantages. in following the fisushion; there shotild 
be nmny to recompense you for violating your principles, 
and fatiguing yourself; for I know your taste too wdl, 
to suppose you have any pleasure in this book." 

Such was the life of Matilda, a perpetual martyrdom 
ia this ruling wish of being fashionable. Her principles, 
and those of her parents, were too well grounded to allow 
of her going to balls, plays, &c. One day some very 
musical young ladies came to visit the Miss Stanleys, 
and. during their visit, they talked of nothing but the 
opera, Bossini, Mozart, Mayerbeer, Pasta, Catalan!, 
Stephens, and Caradori Allan. Matilda and myself were 
the only persons present who never attended the opera ; 
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and Matilda had never heard any oife of tlie mngen they 
mentioned. On onr retiring to rest that evening, she 
said to me, ''those ladies must have thought it very 
strange I never was at the opera." *'My love, "said I, **do 
you wish to attend snch a place? "Oh no," she replied, 
"only— only, they do not know my reasons for staying 
away." "What does that matter," I said, " your acquaint 
tance'with them does not warrant any anxiety as to their 
opinion of your motives. Besides, they most probably 
thought them the same as mine ; you know, I said, my 
principles did not allow me to attend, when they ex« 
pressed their surprise that I had never been." " True/! 
answered Matilda, " but do yon not see the difference ? 
they know you could go whenever you please, if yo'a 
liked ; they miist therefore be certain it was realltf your 
principles kept you away ; but they may think it is my po- 
verty, prevents me from attending. Besides, you hear 
those' singers at oratorios, and such places ; I can never 
hear them at all." "Is it morally wrong, then," I replied, 
"iiot to have heard these people? " "No, but — ^but, it is so 
unfashionable." " Now, my love," I replied, " let me tell 
you; . you are very wrong. What is your reason for 
wishing to hear these, performers? Not your love for 
music, which you might desire to gratify ; but a foolish, 
and let me say a sinful fear, lest you should not be that 
inexplicable! thing, a fashionable person. It induces you 
to caill a state of ease, comfort and happiness, poverty ; 
and it engages you to act against your conscience, to say 
nothing of the pride, jealousy, envy and vexation which 
it kindles in your bosom. Did I not see your counte* 
nance fall yesterday, only because no one asked you to 
drink wine. And why? Because you thought some 
slight was offered to you. Tell me, Matilda, were you 
then a disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus ? Does it 
not make you afraid of meeting your acquaintance at 

M-^ ; thus you slight persons of respectability, who 

are much interested for yon^ because you would not be 
thought to know vulgar people. Matilda, Matilda, 
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agaia let me warn you of llie certain misery you are pre- 
paring for yourself." 

Shortly after this conversation, t left Florence Court; 
not without making Matilda promise I should occa- 
sionally hear of her health and welfare. I felt a deep 
interest in this charming girl, and longed to snatch her 
from scenes, to her so replete with danger. For a 
year, I regularly received letters from her, informing 
me of her welfare ; bu^ a long silence succeeded to 
this correspondence. At last, she wrote to me, apolo- 
gizing for her silence, saying, it had been caused by her 
preparations for a very important change — she was going 
to be married ! And to whom ? The ambition of Matil- 
da*s parents was amply gratified in the alliance she was 
on the point of forming. The Hon. Charles Neville, the 
Duly son of Lord Mordaunt, had been exceedingly struck 
with Matilda^ and had resolved on making her his wife. 
Many were the obstacles he had to overcome, before he 
could obtain the consent of his parents to a match so be- 
neath him. But Lady Mordaunt paid a visit to Florence 
Court, and there she was introduced to Matilda, whose 
accomplishments and beauty overcame at last her lady- 
ship's objections to the marriage. She consented, but 
on one condition; that the moment Matilda became 
Mrs. Neville, she was to be removed for ever from her 
former circle of acquaintance, and taken directly to Lon- 
don. And here I shall be asked, did Matilda marry 
an irreligious man? Alas, she did; to such fatal ex« 
tremities will ambition conduct us. 

i was invited to the wedding as one of Matilda's bride- 
maids. She had indeed showered upon her every worldly 
blessing and advantage, but she began to prove their va- 
nity. The jewels and dresses she had formerly desired, were 
lavished upon her by a mau who thought nothing too . 
good for his Matilda. The titled and noble friends of 
Lord Mordaunt paid her every attention, and many of 
them attended the wedding. But Matilda was not happy. 
In th6 midst of the splendour which surrounded her, and 
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the homage paid her, she elearly saw the slight ca^ on 
her origiiiy and on her respectable parents, whose pre- 
sence was just suffered at their daughter's marriage. 
As packets of the rich bride cake were dispatched to the 
Duke of W. the Marquis of H. and half the nobility 
of England, Matilda si^ed to reflect, she was not per- 
mitted to- send this token of esteem to the friends who 
bad known her from her infancy. At last Matilda's fate 
was sealed, she was married, and set off directly for the 
Continent, from whence they did not retnm till dx 
months had elapsed. I had no opportunity of seeing 
her, (owing to urgent business,) but I heard of her in 
every gay resort of fashion. But pleasure cannot drown 
the voice of conscience ; for a time the stem monitress 
may be lulled to sleep, but she will at last make herself 
heard even in the brightest scenes. The sudden death 
of Lord Mordaunt, to whom she was greatly attached, 
awakened Matilda, and forced conviction on her mind. 
She seized the opportunity of the retreat consequent on 
this, event to compose her mind, and take her resolu- 
tions for her future conduct. She implored the Divine 
Grace to strengthen her in those resolves, and when her 
husband pressed her, at the expiration of their mourn- 
ing, to return again to the haunts of dissipation, she 
mildly but gently avowed her sense of their impro- 
priety, and intreated his permission to abstain from them. 
He was too indolently good-natured to force her wishes, 
but from that hour he treated her with a coldness and 
. neglect, which deeply wounded poor Matilda, who had 
hitherto received from him nothing but love and esteem. 
Circumstances prevented our meeting, but we again re- 
newed our correspondence; and I was informed by a 
mutual friend, nothing could be more beautiful than Ma- 
tilda's conduct under these very trying circumstances; 
she made a point of complying with her husband's wishes 
on every occasion but when religion forbad, and she 
was uniformly cheerful, and even gay ; though it was 
masking a broken heart with smiles. The birth of a son 
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ftnd beir was a matter of great rejoiciog to the Mordaant 
family, but it hastened the death of Matilda; who, worn 
down eqnaliy by dissipation and grief, fell into a state of 
languor from which she never recovered. This seemed 
to revive all her husband's tefaderness; he watched every 
look, and gratified every wish ; and when she expressed A 
desire to see me, he sent off an express imploring me to 
come. Within two days of my receiving his letter, I 
stood by the bedside of my once beautiful and brilliant 
firiend. I .had not seen her since her marriage ; when» 
surrounded by wealth, and grandeur, and by admirifig 
friends, she had seamed the happiest of the happy. But 
never, to my eyes, had she seemed so much to be en- 
vied, as when, stretched on this bed of sickness, > she 
avowed her penitence for the past, and her hopes ibr the 
future. Time will not allow me to tell her tale, as she 
told it to me : but, oh 1 would I could sound it in the 
ears of every young person, tempted like her. I would 
tell of mortification and affliotion, of remorse and sor- 
row, of gloomy grandeur and hateful pleasures: but I 
must go on. She lingered six weeks, during which her 
husband and I never quitted her; and, as she often told 
me, those six weeks were the happiest psurt of her life% 
She expired in my arms, recommending her child to her 
penitent, and, I rejoice to say, christian husband ; and 
with her last breath proclaiming her confidence only in 
her Redeemer. I saw the last of my poor fViend ; I saw 
the gorgeous woe, which waits on the great ; and I beheld 
the marble monument close over the victim of amlHtion. 
I hsfve now told my tale. I make no reflection ; but if 
one be led by it to reflect on the nothingness of those 
honours for which we so often sacrifice this world and 
that which is to come, then shall I be recompensed 
indeed, and my time will not have been spent in vaim 

Adelaide. 
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Mb. Listener; 
I am acquainted with three very amiable sisters, hdietf 
of a certain age, and of independent fortune. I crave 
your pardon, and that of my readers^ for beginning tiias 
abruptly; but I am the worst person in the world to 
introduce a story well. To proceed, I went a month 
ago to spend a week with them, and the day after my 
arrival proving a true English misty day, no one of our 
party was sorry to seat themselves comfortably round 
the fire, and prepare to pass the morning together. 
Miss Isabella was just in the middle of a very entertain- 
ing work^ which she had kindly volunteered to read, 
when we were alarmed by a carriage driving up the 
avenue ; and presently came a furious double rap at the 
door. '' Oh dear V* said Miss Mary, in great dismay, " if 
there are not those tiresome creatures, the Browns, come 
again ; call, call, call, as if we had nothing to do but be 
at home to them : had it been our agreeable neighbours 
the Fortescaes, or the Jacksons, I should have been 
glad, for your sake," added she, turning to me; '*bat 
really to sacrifice this morning to such visiters, is too 
much." As she paused, the servant marshalled into the 
room a lady and gentleman, with two daughters. My 
companions rose directly, and greeted them as if they 
were just returned from the Indies. I could not possibly 
think, that the people thus warmly received, were the 
beings who just before had been voted nuisances. But 
when they were introduced to me as our dear friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, all uncertainty was at an end. 
Conversation flowed on, and the amazement which I felt 
was doubtless my own fault. But still I could not pos- 
sibly reconcile what had been said of these visiters, with 
the civil speeches that were addressed to them; the 
regrets that visits were not oftener interchanged, and the 
many expressions of delight that we were at last gratified 
with their company. At last, the party departed* and 
then my friends went on another tack^ to steal a nautical 
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pnrase^ and expressed their heartfelt joy at seeing them 
drive off. " ReaHy," said Mary, " I thought they never 
meant to go ; their visits are visitations" '* I am srire,'^ 
said Isabeliay '' Mrs. Brown is the most tiresome woman, 
always inyitiDg one, and we mostretam their visit, I 
suppose.'' ** Oh ! I hope," cried Anne, ** to-morrow 
may prove rainy, for we cannot go Sunday, and Monday 
they go to town, you know." " A very good riddance,** 
rejoined Isabella; "I only wish they would leiave the 
neighbourhood idtbgether.'' The conversation here 
finidied, and we returned to our engagements. A day 
or two afterwards, Miss Anne and myself walked out to 
call on a neighbouring family, and found only one of the 
daughters at home. As she was something at a loss to 
amuse us, she krought out. her portfolio of drawings, 
which, tho* they bore marks of great perseverance, were. 
certuDly most vilely done. A regard to truth forced 
meta silence, but my friend most amply made up for 
my deficiency : she admired their taste and spirit ; if it 
was in pencil, how clear, how well outlined — if in 
colour, 1k>w admirably blended, how beautifully finished. 
Most exceedingly did I wonder at my friend's taste, 
but no sooner did we quit the mansion, than she ex- 
claimed, "my dear, did you ever see anything like 
Miss - -■ 's drawings ; such daubs, I wonder she was 
not ashamed to show them." And I wondered in my 
secret soul, how she could blame the poor girl for a dis- 
play, in which she had most probably confirmed her by 
her praises. I have told my tale, Mr. listener; the ap- 
plication remains with your readers. That this is not an 
exaggerated picture, any person who has seen much of 
society, will readily declare ; that it is a fault too common 
even among persons professing seriousness, is a melan- 
choly fact to which I can bear my testimony. Let no 
one imagine that I wish any one to be either rude or 
blunt. Bat is there no. difference between the propriety 
of behaviour, required by benevolence and the usages of 
wiisieiy; and that false politeness, which consists 19 prof- 
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fcriiftg ptatflerthat are not trne, or civit speeefab^l^Bich we 
do not meao. It may be objected to my tale, th&t the 
ferils of these ladies cao be of little benefit to my yoang 
Teaden. To tUs I answer, this is a fault into which 
yoimg people are very apt to fatit, particularly if they are 
ef a gentle and pleasing torn of mind. They wish to please 
their saperiots and relatives, and too often have not the 
Courage to utter a necessary tho' painful truth, or to 
withhold a pleasing and flalteriiiig falsehood. And s6me 
may object that Ms is all of iery little c6nse<^tiehce, atid ^ 
that it is the person's fitnlt who chooses to believe as, and 
who loves flattery. To this also, I reply, to a christiak 
w> fault will appear of no consequence, aiid that oiir 
neighbour's infirmity is no excuse for our error. 

But having told my tale, I feel, Mr. listener, that 
your observations will be much more beneficial biaii 
nine ; and therefore^ I hasten to conclude* 

YourX 

EXTGBNU. 



Mr. Listxnes; 

On a day — suppose it any day, excepting Sunday— I 
had occasion to travel by the cdach from Lpedis 16 Not- 
tingham. I am an Ebglisbman, I have never been abroad,, 
I have no conversation, and I follow the example of my 
ancestors for generations back, of never speaking unless 
I have something to say. But notUng escapes my hear- 
ing or passes me unthought upon — ^a character touch 
resembling, as appears to me, yoar own. In the (doach 
at its starting there were threfe — another gentlema'n, a 
lady and myself. We met as strangers ; put ourselves 
each one in the position most easy to ourselves, without 
regarding tiie accommodation of each other : I pufled up 
my window, and the lady instantly let down hers, as mach 
as to say, are you going to stifle us ; 1 put on my hat, as 
much as to say, will you give me my death of cold-^and 
my vis^a^vis^ as the tedies say in their quadrilles, took off 
Ub-t-^ ihajority of two tc one against me^ in favoiir of 



air, decided without the ioterohange of a sitigle word; 
nothing could be more in unisofi with my taste and fed^ 
iog^. The next thing to accomodating ourselves^ was to 
inspect each other. This was performed on all sides 
without the least expression that could be perceived of 
pleasure or disappointment ; and we returned to the pru«- 
dent determination of not offering the first civility, lest 
it should be wasted on the undeserving. In one respect 
I had the advantage of my companions. I had seen the 
lady in the north, and knew who she was. She was 
about five and twenty, she was polished, and she was 
cultivated — I would rathei^ not be very particular as to 
her situation, lest I betray my original by too close de- 
scription. It was one of responsibility, and she Was 
considered a religious character. All this I knew before, 
and should probably have added nothing to my knowledge 
in this interview, had it not occurred that after threading 
various streets and turnings in the good town of Leeds, as 
we were emerging from it the coach stopped, and a young 
man edged his long person into the small remaining space ; 
rubbing his hands with cold, and vowing it was the hot* 
test 4uy he ever remembered in December. It was im^ 
mediately apparent that he and the lady had met before, 
fie was of Irish blood, therefore not endowed with he- 
reditary silence ; and ladies, I believe, seldom obstinately 
persist in it, except in the drawing-room retiremept after 
dinner. Speedily, therefore, they were engaged in such 
conversation as takes place between strangers, who have 
somewhere and somewhen performed the ceremony of 
introduction. Excuse me, that my love of description 
has delayed me thus long from my point-~itself may be 
dismissed in much fewer words. My companions talked 
of many<people and of many things-— much, especially, 
of books. The gentleman was one of those, of whom 
I dare say your female readers have met with many, and 
I hope have duly appreciated, who never converse with 
a woman bona fide — ^that is, from a mixture of folly, de- 
cei| and dishonesty, they never say to her what they 
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really think and meaoy but whattbey JQd|(^ metfl Ktelj t0 
make Jbcr betray aad ^pose any feUy, mbtafce or extnir 
^Ugance that may happen te belong 1^ her; by agn ^ e ri ng 
with OF opposing her sentiments, not in the verity of their 
judgment^ bat as it may best serve the pnrpote of Mt^ 
king her go on. My lady of the stage eoaah did not 
seen in the least a match for this aort of raao^nveriog, 
aild talked on in simple good-eamest, withont perceiving 
tl^ aatyrie twist of her gentleman's mouChv wUle* talking 
of Romaine, Baxter and Leigbtoft f books wldcb> it wte 
ei^dent to* me that he had never mad v bat not do to 
their enthusiastic commentator, whom* he ptied with* 
admiration o€ their worth. A passage to the antipodes 
is not ^wayt long, and from the holy of the earth they 
fell to talking of its vile oonraptkirs. Here my- friend 
was I saapect well read; his kurge, rade eyes spread 
wider with delight, when he found his Ifeidy a» mnch au 
/aj^ here as heretofore— conversant not only with the' 
infidel philosophers o£ other days, the nobler musehief-' 
doexaof the earth, hut also with their small retinue of 
to^ay — with Shelley and the liberals, even Tom Bttne- 
and Hone*. Bot he affected sqneamishnesfr^he was 
hardly competent to give an opinion, being so little con- 
versant with these works — ^he had his doubts about 
reading — dropped something about their indelicacy as 
well as profimettess — >p»baps he was toO' particular, but 
^^the manoeuvre served his purpose. The christian lady 
took up the advocacy, not of their principles, of oourse, 
but of their taleats-^-the unfairnes9' of icondemning men 
for opinions T*-the propriety of reading every thing to 
form your own ^judgment — the sufficiency of principle 
to maintain itself without avoiding its enemies. She did 
not of course agree. with them, bot she llad great de* 
light in their deep reasoning, and expansive thought^ 
and independent spirit, that defied aadiority, and would 
yield but to conviction. She called some of these 
worthies, the enemies of her Saviour^ and blasphemers of 
her God, ^* fine creatares," ** noble spirits,'' ** exquisite 



wiiifi^' ^ lA^AtUy (eaeMn^ by tbe afibttoi ignoraiiee 
of h^r CQOYeneet s\^ repeated mmy of fhoir wittioisms; 
imjoysib le uat to lamgk al^ as ake said, in spito bf dieir 

Tbe conversatioo passact, and the l^y left tke.obAch 
at Shaffielcl* Much was Che ooinmeut I had beeo imkiDH* 
on it in my ow& itiind.:as it proceeded » abd dready 
I liad determined to remit to you my listemngs^ vith 
my thoughts on what X had heard— K)n the adventurous 
pride tfaat^-lbos dared the i^proach of evil — ^the treachery 
that held friendly converse with a master's foes (for 
doingless than this to wards, an earthly sovereign, men 
have been hanged as traitors) the licentious curiosity 
that could amuse itself with the mysteries of iniquity. 
Can holiness amuse itself with sin? Can purity assoil 
itsfelf with foulness ? Cap the saved laugh jound the 
graves of them that perish^ and dress their tombs with 
laurels? I had determined to write my sentiments on the 
consequences of a young person, and a female, and a 
christian, risking the pollution of her mind by the perusal 
of such books, and encouraging the profligacy of others 
by her defence of them, and grieving that Holy Spirit, 
whieh^alasJ has a task full hard enough to restore the 
soul to holiness, by biddihg its opposers do thek wwst 
to .keep it in oorruptioa. All this I meant to speak of, 
though little given to talk. ]3ut my friend of the coach 
made himself the comment— I cannot mend it, and with 
him I leave it. Scarcely had the lady left tbe coach' 
than he said— -to all, I suppose, whom it might concern, 
for he addressed himself to nobody— "These sainta 
should not be so anxions to exclude us sinners from* 
heaven^ for they will be sadly off without us. With 
all their loye.of holiness tbeycannot do without the 
zest /of sip; and so when they have done committing it 
for themselves, they amuse themselves with other peo-> 
pie's. Do. you see ?*^he can cram her eonscience witb 
Leightonand Saxter; but she mast have recourse to 
the isceptiQsto feed her intellect ; hahl hah! These folks^ 
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are wiser than the world takes them fox» after idl^^inore 
knaves than fools. If she cannot smuggle a libertinein- 
fidel or two into heaven, she will want to come biick again 
to enjoy the exercise of opinion, and freedom of thongbf 
I leave it, Mr. listener, with you and your readers to 
determine whether onr christian lady had or had not 
provoked this unholy sarcasm. If she herself should 
read it, it may not be useless to her to know the issue 
of her conversation. 

Yours, Sir, &c. &c. 



SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XXVII. 



CLASS, Vertebrata--SUB-CLASS; Birds. 

Migrations continued, powers of flight, nests, longevity 

and utility. 

Papa. — ^In our last conversation, which ended with 
the migration of birds, I mentioned those of summer 
birds of passage only ; but you of course know that there 
are several which visit us in the winter. 

Henry. — I suppose they are chiefly such as breed in 
more northern cliifiates. 

Papa. — ^Yes. They come principally from Sweden, 
Norway and Lapland ; and visit us when the weather 
becomes too severe and their food consequently scarce. 
The most numerous of this class are the different kinds 
of wild fowl, as geese, ducks, widgeon, grouse, &g. 
which come over in vast flocks in the beginning of win- 
ter. Many of them used to stop in the summer and 
rear their young; but since, in consequence of the in* 
crease of population, the quantity of waste land has hei^n 
diminished, they find the northern lakes more secure, as 
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well as better provided with fiish for their support during 
the perioii of iocubatioQ. 

It is a wise provision of Providence that the insectiv- 
erbuB birds should return, from Africa to Europe during 
our summer months, although insects still abound in the 
countries they have left; and that the tvinter birds of 
passage should then leave us, although fish and worms, 
their chief support, are still abundant on our shores; 
were no such migrations to take place, the insects here, 
and fishes and worms in Lapland, would be detrimentally 
numerous. 

Aknb. — It is wonderful how they are supported dur- 
ii^^^tfaeir long flights oyer immense tracts of water; I 
should think their means of subsistence must fail, and 
they must often fall and be drowned from mere exhaus- 
tion. 

Papa. — ^That objection, my dear, will be obviated, 
when you refl0ct upon the superior velocity with which birds 
are carried fcvWards m the air, and the ease with which 
tl%$j Ppn^Due their exertions for amuch longer tittle than 
could be done by the stroagest quadrupeds. The fleet- 
est horse will i^areely run more thaa a mile in two mi- 
nutes, and that can be continned for >a short time only: 
in such eme^ an uncommon degree of exercise has al- 
ways been attended with its usual consequences, debility 
9Dd a total wknt of power to continue the exertion ; but 
the itiQtion of birds is not impeded by similar causes, 
and tjh^ not.only glide thi;oQgh the air with a quickness 
superior to that of the swiftest quadrupeds, but can con- 
tinue with equal speed for a considerable length of time. 
|f we suppose a bird to go at the rate of a mile in two 
minutes, and to continue that velocity for twenty-four 
hours, it will, in that time, have gone over an extent of 
seven hundred and twenty miles; which is sufficient to 
aecouni lor the longbsi migration'; and if aided by a 
fiivoui^able curriBnt of air ^ there i$ reason to believe that 
it will perform the same journey in d much shorter space 
of^me. 
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Bbnry.— ^What may be called the domestic economy 
of birds, the structare of their nests and the care of their 
yottog, is a matter of considerable cariosity* 

Papa.— It is. The nests of birds are among those 
daily miracles that from their familiarity are passed over 
irithont regard: and yet they are constructed with so 
much art| as baffles the utmost human ingenuity to imi» 
tate them. Cowper says: 

— — " Mark it well, within, ^^vt; 
No tool had he that wrought,, no knife to cut,. 
No nail to fix, nor bodkin to insert, 
Mo glue to join; his little beak was all; 
And yet, bow neatly finished I what nice hand. 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot| - 
Could make ine such another? 

The mode of buildings the materials they make vseof; 
a^ the situations they select, are as yarieus aa the dif* 
foent kinds of birds. In all cases the aichitectuie of the 
nests of each species seems to be adapted' to the nuHiber 
of the eggSf the temperature of the climate, and tlw sixe 
of the little animal's body. Wherever they dispose Aeiki- 
selves, they always take care to be provided "with a shek«r; 
and if a natural one does not offer itself, they veryaoga** 
niously make a covering of a double rovir of leaves, doim 
the slope of which the rain trickles without entering ioto 
the little opening of the nest that li^s concealed below. 
In forming the n^st, they make use of dry wood, baric, 
thorns, reeds, thick hay, or compact moss as a foundation ; 
and on this they form their nests of different figures and 
sizes ; spreading on this first layer and folding into a round 
all the most delicate materials; such as down, wool, silk^ 
qpiders' webs, feathers, and other light sdbstances, till they 
have made a warm and commodious receptacle for their 
tender brood. 

In the torrid zone more especially, some birds suspend 
their nests at the end of boughs, where Ihey may be pat 
of rieach of the gliding serpent and the inquisitive monkey. 
The' beatitiful Oriole of America hangs hers, which is 
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formed of the tough fibres of plants cmtously woven 
together into a pearlike shape and lined with hair or wool, 
to the horizontal forks of talip or poplar trees ; and the 
little tailor bird, with others that might be mentioned, 
sospiBodB hers in the same' manner* 

An^E. — Is not the nest of the tailor bird very carious? 

Papa. — Exceedingly so. Its exterior is constructed 
of two leaves, the one generally dead, which the bird 
fixes at the end of ^ome branch to the side of a living one, 
by sewing both together; its bill serving for a needle, and 
the filaments of leaves for thread. In this manner it 
forms a pouch, or purse, with an opening at the top : 
After the operation of sewing is finished, the cavity is lined 
with feathers, and soft vegetable down, and the eggs are 
deposited in it; the nest and bird together are so ex- 
tremely light that the leaves of the slenderest twigs, apd 
those at the greatest distance from the centre of the tree, 
are chosen for the purpose, where the tender brood may 
be most secure from the depredations of any invader. 

This curious little sempstress is a small yellow bird, 
about three inches long. It is a native of India. 

Anna.-^I suppose most birds build some kind of nest. 
; Papa. — There are many that build none. The parrot, 
and other climbing birds, lay their eggs in the hollows of 
trees : domestic poultry, partridges, &c. lay theirs on the 
ground, or on any thing that seems a suitable receptacle 
for them; and so do most water-fowl. 

Anna.— *The ostrich leaves hers in the sand, to be 
batched by the sun. 

Papa. — So it has been commonly said ; an allusion is 
even made to this popular notion in the book of Job, 
where we are told "the ostrich leaveth her eggs in the 
earth, and warmeth them in the dust, and forgetteth that 
the foot may crush them, or the wild beast may break 
them :*' but with respect to the allusions of scripture to 
natural objects, you are always to remember that the 
Sacfed Writers do oot undertake to describe things as. 
they really are ; they refer to them only as they appear; 
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and tjie appearances of Ike habits of tbe> Q8tridi« in 'Very 
hot countries especially, are in exact accordancewidi the 
description of Job : she lays her eggs in the sand» and in 
Senegal and other parts of the tiurrid zone^ Habere they 
are in no danger of being chilled by the atmosphere, she 
neglects them during the day; but even there during ]the 
night she always sits upon them» In countries where the 
heat is not so excessive, as at the cape of €rood Hope, 
she sits on them, like other birds, night and day ; being 
occasionally relieved by the male; and when they are 
hatched, she is very assiduous in supplying them with 
water, and will encounter every danger in their defence. 
Annb. — I once saw an ostrich's egg, and was snrprised 
at its size. 

Papa. — One of them is sufficient to supply a meal for 
two or three persons. 

Henry. — ^Among our little nest builders in England, 
the various species of finches are, I think, the neatest 

Papa. — ^They are. The different kinds of pies are 
very irregular in the structure of their nests. Did you 
ever see that of a magpie? it is composed of rough m»- 
.terialS) but is nevertheless formed with much art. It is 
quite covered over with thorns,excepting only a hole left 
for admittance. ' 

Anna. — I like the martens and swallows; they come 
without distrust, and build their nests under the shelter 
of our habitations. 

Papa.-— There is a species of swallow in China and 
the East Indies, whose nests are eaten, and are con»- 
dered a great delicacy. They are built among the rocks 
.on' the sea coast, and probably are formed of some 
.marine substance. These nests, which are about the size 
of a goose's egg, very much vesemble isinglass: they 
dissolve in soups, and make a jelly of a very delicious 
flavour. In many parts of India, they form an important 
article of trade. The eagle is the most magnificent 
builder among the feathered tribes : it fixes its nest, or 
its eyrie, as from its lofty situation.it is more properly 
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tailed, near the summit of a cca^j rock« I once saw 
the nest of a golden eagle ; it was a flat sarface, nearly 
two yards square. Its basis consisted of sticks about 
five or six feet long, which were covered with sereral 
hiyers of rushes and heath. 

Hbnry. — ^The rapacious birds in general pay more 
attention to the strength than.to the beauty of their habi* 
tations. 

Papa. — ^They do so; fbr they are intended to lastdu* 
rbg their whole life. 

Anna. — How long is that ? 

Papa.--^I can hardly tell you. Birds, in proportion 
to the siise of their bodies, possess more vitality, and live 
longer than either man or quadrupeds ; but it is no Very 
easy task to ascertain their exact ages* It has been 
estimated, however, by distinguished naturalists, that an 
eagle, a raven, and a swan, will live a hundred years ; a 
goose from.seventy to a hundred ; a partridge, a turtle 
dove and a peacock, twenty»five, and a pigeon from ten 
to twenty years. 

Hbnry. — ^The eagle, especially the golden eagle, is 
altogether a most majestic bird, and well deserving of 
the title of king of the feathered race. The flap of his 
wing, according to Goldsmith, has been known to lay a 
man dead in an instant : like the lion, he lives by rapine ; 
and will carry away lambs and kids, and even infamts, with 
ease to his nest. 

Papa.-— Eagles are such dreaded plunderers in the 
Orkney islands, that there is a law there which entitles a 
person wiio destroys one to a hen out of every house in 
the parish in which it is killed. Their eager quesV of 
auimal food, however, renders them extremely useful to 
us. The rapacious birds in general evidently serve the 
purpose of preserving the salubrity of the air, by devouring 
all sorts of carrion, scattered over the surface of the 
earth. 

Henry. — I iinagine we are greatly indebted to 
insects and birds for the purity of the atmosphere* 

c c 
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Pa?A.— -To a degree of which those who have paid no 
attention to the sttbjeot would not have an idea. I have 
ahready pointed out to you some of the benefits we derive 
from insects ;* those we receive from birds in general 
are equally important. The order of Gralla destroy 
toads, lizards, serpents, &c. which will otherwise increase 
too fast, and whose bodies, were they not so devoured, 
would more or less infect the air with putrid vapour. 
Hence the obligations which, the inhabitants of Holland 
and of Egypt acknowledge to the stork. In the latter 
country, especially, which . abounds with every hideous 
reptile that a humid soil or sultry sun can quicken into 
life, this favourite bird i^ protected, even in a wild state, 
by the laws of the land : and the ibis you knorw has been 
i^verenced there from time immemorial, and for similar 
reasons. The granivorous birds are of great utility in 
devouring the seeds of various weeds and injurious 
plants, which, if unrestrained, would soon overspread the 
•arth and prevent .the growth of more useful vegetables. 
They also convey the seeds of plants from one country 
to another. Those birds that prey on insects are equally 
serviceable. The swallow, for example, by its extensive 
destruction of insects, contributes greatly to preserve the 
purity of the air; and as for the sparrow, notwithstanding 
the impious declamation of Buffon, who describes it as a 
useless and extremely destructive bird, I know not what 
Vjre could do without it. It has been calculated, from 
actual observations, that a single pair of sparrows, during 
the time of feeding their young, will destroy about four 
thousand caterpillars weekly. Only consider then, what 
myriads of these pernicious insects a(^e destroyed annu- 
ally by this one species of birds. Indeed we can hardly 
doubt that the extinction of the whole race of sparrows, 
provided the breed of other birds of similar habits were 
not increased, would soon prove the cause of a universal 
dearth. Every caterpillar, whose life was thus preserved, 
would, when arrived to its perfect state, lay several hun- 

* See Qoarersation xii. vol. 7. 
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dred egg^, and an inorease of these insects wonld be tbns 
produced in a few years, equal to the destruction of 
every blade of grass and every leaf. . 

Henry. — ^The usefulness of birds as ft)od is also very 
considerable. 

PAPA.-^It is : and it is worthy of remark, that of the 
vast number ^f birds that inhabit the globe, it has never 
been discovered, that one is of a poisonous nature. They 
differ very m«ch in being more or less salutary and^pala- 
table, as an article of diet; but none of them are pernicious. 
Their eggs too are all wholesome food, a circumstance 
well known to sea-faring people and travellers. Who eat 
freely, and without the smallest hesitation, every species 
of egg, without finding any inconvenience from them. 

Z. Z. 



SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 

ESSAY THE TENTH. 



Profile^-r- Fillet — Cyma — Cavetio^^ Torus ^^Ovolo-^ 
Scoiia-^AsircLgal — CoronO'^Faccia'^ Sqffit •— JEwf a- 
hlature. 

Before proceeding to more general remarks, it is 
necessary that we describe some smaller parts of the 
Profile, as the whole assemblage of essential parts and 
mouldings is called in Architectural language* 

The larger members of a Profile we have already 
given in pur drawing of the five Orders — ^such are the 
Cornice, Frieze, Architrave, Capital, Shaft, 
and Base — also the Triglyph, Metope, Guttas, Den- 
teles, Volutes, &c. Referring now to Plate 10, we 
shall find 

Fig* 1. — What is called a Fillet, Listel, Annulet^ or 
Square. 

Fig. 2.-— Cyma Recta, or Cymation. Fig. 9. a.. 
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Fig. 8. — Cyma Inversa, Ogee, or TaloD-«&* 

Fig. 4.— Cavetto^ or HoHow — c. 

Fig. 6.— Torus. 

Fig. 6. — EcbiBQa, Ovoloy or Qnarter Rottsdw — d. 

Fig. 7.— Scotia^ or Trochilos. 

Fig. 8,-— Astragal, or Bead. 

The Corona, #, and Faccia, /, are fiat spaees in tbe 
Entablatiire, as may be seen in Fig. 9, and also ^obm '«f 
the above parts ia their combinations: g is what i» 
called the Abacns of Coriivthiafn "Capitals. The term 
Entablature includes all above the Column. The SoflSt 
is the ceiling of liie projecting parts of the ccmiicey and 
is generally carved. 

On the choice, disposition and proportion of these 
parts, depends the beauty or deformity of the profile. 
The most perfect are such as are composed of few 
mouldings, varied in form and size, fitly applied to their 
uses, and so disposed as for die straight and curved to 
succeed each other alternately. In every profile there 
should be a predominant member, to which all the 
others should be subservient, and a|^ear as if made to 
support, fortify, or shelter it from the weather ; as in a 
Cornice where the Corona is principal, the Cyma or 
Cavetto cover it, and the Modillions, Denteles, Ovolo 
and Talon support it. 

By exatnining the antiques, it w9t be found, Uiat in 
idl their profiles the Cyma and the Cavetto are con^ 
stantly used as finishings, and never applied wliere 
strength is required; that the Ovolo and Talon are 
always employed as supporters to the essental members 
of the composition, such as the Moditlions, Denteles 
and Corona ; that the chief use of the Torus and Astra* 
gal is to fortify the tops and bottoms of columns, and 
sometimes pedestals, where they are frequently cut in 
the form of ropes ; and that the Scotia is employed 
only to separate the members of Bases ; for which pur- 
pose the Fillet is also used, not only in bases, but in aH 
kinds of profiles. 
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When ornaments are employed to adorn the mould- 
iogSy'Some of them should be left plain, in order to .form 
a proper repose, as by ornamenting tpo many of the 
parts, the figare of the profile is lost. In a Cornice the 
Corona should not be ornamented, nor the Modillion* 
band ; neither should the different Faccias of the A.rchi- 
traye, the Plinths of Columns, Fillets, nor scarcely any 
square member, be carved ; for they are generally either 
principal in the composition, or used as boundaries to 
other parts ; in either of which cases their figures should 
be distinct and^ unembarassed. The Dentele-band 
should remain uncut, where the Ovolo apd Talon im- 
mediately above and below h are enriched ; for when 
the Denteles are marked, particularly if they are small, 
the three members are confounded together, and being 
covered with ornament, are much too rich for the rest of 
the composition. .When moaldings of the same form and 
size are employed in one Profile, they should be en- 
riched with the same kind of ornaments. It must be 
observed that all the ornaments of mouldings should be 
regularly disposed, and answering perpendicularly to 
each other; the middles of the Modillions, Denteles,. 
Ovolos, and other ornaments all in a line ; for nothing is 
more confused than to distribute ornaments without 
order. The larger parts should regulate the smaller ; 
all the ornaments in the entablature should- be governed 
by the Modillions and Denteles ; and these are depend- 
ent on the intervals of the columns, and so disposed that 
one of them may correspond with the axis of each co- 
lumn. It is further to be observed that the ornaments 
must partake of the character of the order which they 
enrich ; those used in the Doric and Ionic must be of a 
simpler kind, and larger make, than those employed in 
the Composite and Corinthian. 

In the exterior, whatever does not contribute to the 
general effect of the whole building is in a great mea- 
sure useless. The parts that are in themselves large, 
and so formed and disposed as to receive broad masses 

G c 3 
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and strong impressions of lig^t and shade, wifi of coarse 
exeite great ideas ; bat if they are broken into a number 
of small divisions, and their surface so varied as to catch 
a thousand impressions of light, demi-tint, and darkness^ 
the whole will be confused, trifling, and incapable of 
causing any great emotions. 



CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 



CONVERSATION XXIX. 



AlIuTial or DiluTitl Fomations — Hamfta Fossil Renwins^OccasioDal 

Rocks— Basalt. 

Mat. — Are the terms Alluvial and Diluvial synon* 
imons, for I have met with both in geological works ; 
and you mentioned, I think, that only the Alluvial 
depositions remain for us to examine. 

Mrs. L. — A distinction has by some geologists been 
thus made between them. *'We find a mantle as it 
were of sand and gravel indifferently covering all the 
solid Strata, and evidently derived from some convulsion 
which has lacerated and partially broken up those Strata, 
insomuch as its materials are clearly fragments of the 
subjacent rocks, rounded by friction. The broken rocks 
constituting these gravel deposits, are heaped together 
confusedly, but still in such a manner that the frag^ 
ments of any particular rock will be found most abun- 
dantly in the gravel of those districts where the parent 
rock itself appears among the strata* In these deposits, 
the most numerous remains or land animals are found, 
many of them belonging to extinct species, and many 
others no longer indigenous to the countries where their 
skeletons are thus discovered. It is apparent from these 
phaenomena, that the causes in which they originated, 
have acted at once on all the strata, and at a period 
subsequent to their original formation and consolidation ; 
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kenee they must be ateigned tu the iadt Tiolent and 
general catastrophe Which the earth's surface has ondet** 
gone> whatever has since occurred being either the quiet 
action of causes still coDtinaisg to operate, or convul-> 
sions violent indeed, but of very limited and local extent." 
To these formations the term Diluvial has been given ; 
supposing them the effect of the one universal deluge to 
which we know our earth to have been subjected : ooti^- 
fining the term Alluvial to those formations which result 
from causes still in operation, and which proceed under 
our own observation. These are of very limited extent; 
they consist in the accumulation of sand and shingle 
along the sea coast in the formation of new land ; on 
the banks of rivers and lakes by the alluvial deposits they 
carry down, assisted by the growth of the aquatic plants; 
in the growth and increase of tracts of marsh-land, from 
the cause last mentioned ; in the accretion of calcareous 
Tufa from the deposits of springs running through lime- 
stone rocks, and the like : formations which appear to 
have proceeded without interruption, as at present, from 
the period when our continents assumed their present 
form.'' I find, however, in most geological writers, the 
term Alluvial applied to both these divisions; and 'shall 
therefore not further observe the distinction. 

Anne. — ^We shall not fail to know what the distinc- 
tion means when it occurs. 

Mrs. L.— We have not a great deal to remark of 
these deposits. They consist of materials varying froin 
the fineness of mud and sand, to the size of many cubic 
feet : and in their mineral compositions contain fragments 
of every rock in the system of nature. Whetl^r the 
larger fragments are rounded or angular, depends 
partly on the distance whence they have beeni transported, 
on the time and degree in winch they have been 
exposed to the several causes of waste, and on the 
nature of the materials* Minerals sufficiently permanent 
in their nature to resist the effects of waste, also occur 
in them, among which the diamond and gold are the 
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most remaricable. The Alluvial deposits in Eogland^ as 
elsewhere, contain fossil bones of qaadrapeds. The 
more ancient, those probably which the aniversal flood 
embedded, are entirely petrified. Those of the more 
recent class, containing bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and the Irish elk, are not petrified ; they 
are generally in a state of decay, yet sometimes perfect. 
They are most abundant in Sufiblk and Norfolk, bnt 
have been found also in the isle of Sheppey, and other 
places. Bones of ruminating animals, as the horse, ox 
and stag, not difierent from the living species, are fre- 
quently dug up at small depths, covered with gravel, 
peat, &c. In the isle of Wight, numerous quartoze 
pebbles are found, seeming to resemble agates or 
Egyptian pebbles, and when polished are very beautiful. 
They seem to be formed of successive layers of diflPerent 
substances, that have hardened and cemented togetiier, 
and thus formed their endless variety of shades and 
stripes. 

Anne. — ^You have said throughout that no human 
bones have been fossilized. Yet, besides that I have seen 
one in the British Museum, I have read continually of 
the skeletons found at Guadaloupe, of which that I be- 
lieve is one. 

Mrs. L.— »I will give you Cuvier's observations on 
that subject, which are not, I believe, contradicted by any 
other eminent geologists* He says, *'It is quite undeni- 
able that no human remains have been hitherto discovered 
among the exterraneous fossils ;" to which he adds, *'whea 
I assert that human bones have not been found among 
exterraneous fossils, I must be understood to speak of fos- 
sils or petrifactions, properly so called. As in peat de- 
positions or turf bogs, and in alluvial formations, as well 
as in ancient burial-grounds, the bones of men with those 
of horses, and other ordinary existing species of animals 
may readily enough be found; but among the patoeorthe- 
ria, the elephants, the rhinoceroses, the smallest fragment 
of human bones has never been detected. Such real 
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hmmin bones as have been fonod in a ibssil state, belon- 
ged to bodies which had fallen into crevices of Tocks, 
or had been left in the forsaken galleries of ancient mines 
and were covered up by incrustation ; and I extend this 
asserlioii to the human skeletons discovered in Guadaloupe 
in a Fook formed of pieces of mfadrepore thrown up by 
the sea, and aml6d<by water impregnated with calcareous 
matter." 

Annb. — ^Th^se may thus beofvety recent origin, but 
how is the absence of the more ancient human fossils to 
be accounted for? 

Mrs. L. — Chivier tbfts observes tipon it. ^'Every cir- 
cumstance, therefore, contributes to establish this position 
^— that the human race did not exist in the countries in 
which the fossil bones of animals 'have been discovered, 
at the epoch when the bones were covered ^ap ; as there 
cannot be a single reason assigned why men should have 
escaped the general catastrophe ; or if they also had been 
destroyed and covered at the same time, why their re- 
mains should not be now found along with those of the 
€fAear animals. I do not presume however to conclude 
tiiat man did not exist at all before these epochs. He 
may have then inhadbited «>me narrow Tegioos, whence 
he went forth to repeople the eatth after the cessation of 
theae teirible rev^tions and overwhelmiQgs% Perhaps 
even the places winch he then iniiabited may have been 
Milk i»to the abyss, and £be bones of that destroyed 
human race may yet vemmn biiried under the bottom of 
some present seas ; dH except a lUnaM ttumber of indi* 
viduals who were destined to continue the species." 

Mat.«— This does not appear in the least to contradict 
the Mosaic account of human existence. 

Mrs. L.*^On the contrary, it agrees with and con*- 
finas it. We have still to notice many interesting and 
important substances on the earth's surface^ comprised 
under the term of Occasional Bockis, because of their ir«^ 
regular and accidental occurrence. One only I shall now 
introduce to you— the remainder we must reserve for a 
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fatDre conversation. The very rematkable stibstance 
to which I refer now» is fiasalt. . 

Mat. — It is the rock, I think, of which the Giant's 
Causeway is composed. 

Mrs. L. — It is so : and its x>rigin, and the extraordi« 
nary forms it assumes, cannot be decidedly accounted 
for ; but the greater probability is, its having been pro- 
duced by the agency of fire. It has much the appear- 
ance of a volcanic production, is of a very uniform tex- 
ture, and contains abundance of black oxide of iron. It 
is remarkable also that wherever Basalt appears, there 
are traces of the effects of fire in the surrounding 
strata. The most remarkable phcenomenon concerning 
it, is its occasional columnar structure : an appearance 
:which the lava of a volcano also sometimes. assumes. 

'' Of Columnar Basalt the British dominions present 
the noblest specimens in the known world. Upon the 
coast of Antrim massive . and columnar Basalt is seen in 
all its varieties : the former abounding in deep and lofty 
caverns, the latter presenting various fagades to the 
OQean, The Giant's Causeway consists of three piers 
of columns, which extend some hundred feet into the 
sea. It is surrounded by precipitous rocks, from two to 
four hundred feet high, in which there are .several 
striking asseqiblages of columns, some vertical, some 
bent or inclined, and some horizontal, and, as it were, 
driven into the rock. Bengore, which bounds the 
Causeway on the east, consists of alternate ranges, of 
tabular and massive with columnar Basalt. But 
amongst the various and grand objects on the coasts 
Fleshin is perhaps the ndost striking ; it present^ several 
colonnades of great height and regularity, separated 
from each other by tabular Basalt; and at .Fairhead 
there is a range of columns of from ten to. twenty feet 

in diameter, and between two and three hundred feet 

> 

high, supported upon a steep declivity, and forming a 
terrace which towers nearly 600 feet above the waves 
J)enea.th*" 
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*' Anoth^ Basaltic district^ perhaps exceeding the 
former in magDificeQce» is that which presents itself in 
sailing down Loch Nagaul in Mall, towards the isle of 
Tiree. The coast of Mull, upon the right and left, ex« 
hibits the step-like appearances of basaltic rocks in great 
perfection, and has fine caverns and colnmns ; the islands 
of UWa and Gometra rise with the abrapt and irregular 
precipices common to this formation. The Treshamist 
isles exhibit columnar and massive Basalt, and in the 
midst of this curious panorama, StafiTa presents itself. 
The columns, which are from 60 to 90 feet high, are 
^preached by a fine causeway, rising gradually from 
the deep, and they appear to support an immense 
weight of tabular Basalt. The pillars are perpendicular, 
inclined, and in places extremely curved; and in the 
cave of Fingal the ranges of columns extend, in long ' 
perspective, into the interior of the rock, presenting a 
scene of such unrivalled grandeur, as hitherto to have 
foiled all attempts of the poet to describe, or of the 
painter to represent." Drawings of these places are so 
(x>mmon, it is needless to present you with one. 



A FEW REMARKS 

ON THE 

DEVOTIONAL READING OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 



SECTION THE TENTH. 



On the reading of the Gospels. 

The first read, the first familiar psMrt of Scripture to 
most of us, I suppose, is the Gospels. They form the 
first lessons of our infancy, and in our education are se- 
lected as the fittest for our years and understanding. Be- 
sides that they contain the ground- work of our faith, and 
are thence the fittest to be taught us first, they seem to 
be the easiest to comprehend, the soonest compassed—- 
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tbey are a simple narrative of facts» and collecUoil* of 
plain precepts-— they seeni'to present no subject of diffi*- 
colty or disputation— they seem to contain no doctrine to 
cavil ov&t, or darkness to err.in« They who presume to 
mistrust some parts of Scriptare, affect to value Hiese^ 
and dispense them freely to their children and others, 
and use them freely for themselves. They do well. 
Would that they indeed were valued in proportion as 
they are thus ostensibly preferred. But any way it re* 
suits, that the Gospels tiius become the- first and most 
familiar portion of the Scripture-r^f ally- known, and, as it 
appears, understood, while much of the holy book re- 
mains yet unstudied and obscure^ 

Perhaps this early familiarity is in part the reason* 
that when we first begin to think more deeply of religion 
and search the scripture more seriously, the Gospels 
offer less frequent attraction than some other.parts. We 
think we know them. They contain indeed the ground- 
work and first principles of our faith, the transaction on 
which all is founded, but these we think we have learned. 
The narrative is beautiful indeed and important, of our 
Saviour's suffering, but it is to us as an oft-told tale — 
we think we have mastered it thoroughly. Our excited 
curiosity must have something newer*— our increased 
appetite demands something stronger — ^the more explicit 
doctrines of the Epistles, the deeper mysteries of the 
Prophets, the stronger feelings of the Psalmist, have 
become more attractive to us. We desire to enlighten 
our understandings and exercise our intellects, to clear 
our confused perceptions, to satisfy our doubts, and con- 
firm our vacillating principles. The food of our infancy, 
wholesome and good, seems yet too plain and simple for 
our years; and we leave the Gospel narrative, not 
entirely, but in habitual preference, for the less familiar 
parts of scripture. God has provided for these feelings, 
and therefore cannot be supposed to disapprove them. 
Hdd the Gospels been all that was desirable, more had 
not been written. Had they been all his people should 
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Study, or deligfat in, or require, tbey had assuredly been 
tiie whole of reyelatioik There is a stage in our chris- 
tian course when the doctrinal parts of scripture are as 
needful as they are attractive to U8> and when it would 
be unwise to blane «r to restrain the preference* Our 
understandings do really need to be enlightened, our 
perceptions to be cleared, and our weak and vacillating 
fidth to be confirmed by the study of the other scriptures^ 
But shall I be mistaken if I say, that when this is 
done, we shall end where we began, and come back 
whither we set out — that the gospel iKtrrative contains 
thehst lesson as well as the first, the perfectiiig as well as 
the beginning of our ifaith ? Yes, I am persuaded there is a 
lime in our christian progress, and that no undesirable 
one, in which the Oospels become again our favourite 
reading — the very resting-place of our delight, whence 
we excnrse with pleasure into the other scriptures, but 
return to these as best and sweetest of them all. And 
it is when the mind has sought out and been satisfied of 
the way of salvation— when the doctrines of the Gospel 
are understood, and the spirit of disputation is put to si- 
lence. When the soul to its own consciousness is saved, 
has repented, has believed, has obeyed, and been ac- 
cepted ; and, with the sentence of acquittal thus sealed, 
and the gates of hell thus closed, and ultimate triumph 
so made sure in the Redeemer's pledge, there remains 
only to desire and pursue that other p£urt of salvation, 
the obedience of faith, the elevation of the soul from this 
base world, the sanctification of the heart under the 
Holy Spirit's influence, and the restoration of the image 
of Christ in the bosom of humanity. ** Since these things 
are so" — ^it is as if the soul thus communed with itself — 
** since I am redeemed from misery and sin, and assigned 
to bliss and holiness — since Jesus has made sure my in- 
heritance for me, and I have no more to do but to take 
possession — what manner of person ought I to be ? How 
am I to walk, in simplicity before God, as becomes my 
nobler destTny 1 Which is the directest path to that pos- 

D d 
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session of holiness and peace ? How shall I commend 
myself to Him who so has 4oved me, and conform my- 
self to the likeness to which he has redeemed me ? '' Then 
shall I be satisfied when I awake after his likeness." 
The question, what shall I do to be saved ? has been an- 
swered ; and now the enquiry is^ what shall I do who 
am saved? There is no answer to this, but in the exam- 
ple and the character of Him whom we are to follow and 
resemble. If the altimate object of satisfaction is to be 
like him as he is, the way to it is to endeavour to be like 
him as he was, when he wore our nature, and walked oar 
sublunary path. 

This object of our study, the history of Christ's hu- 
manity^ is contained in the Gospels.^ Other scriptures 
tell us why he came, whither he is gone» and the eternal 
issues of his work. These tell us what he did when he 
was here. In the preceding books, he is the promised 
]yiessiah,the prophetic King, Creator and God eternal — 
in the subsequent ones, he is the conqueror of death and 
hell, the Redeemer of his people, the Judge of all the 
earth. In these he is the man Christ Jesus — subject to 
like passions with ourselves, walking in our streets^ sit- 
ting at our tables, occupied with our duties, and engaged 
in all the ordinary intercourse of human life. The Gos- 
pels,' therefore, are no longer to the mind thus toned, 
the soon- compassed and soon-fathomed tale that became 
their childish understanding, and was exhausted and fa- 
miliarised before their riper years. It is the deepest 
and the hardest lesson of the whole, and remains to be 
learned when all beside is con^passed. It is no more 
the simple fare on which the hungry only feed. It is 
the feast to which the appetite returns, when it has taken 
to fulness of all that is offered it elsewhere. It is that 
of which our immortality will be the never-ended study, 
the everlasting comment — the life and character of Jesus. 

I do not know what assistance we can offer for the 
perusal of the gospels, or how to speak of the frame of 
mind in which they are most desirable. They are as a 
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beautiful picture of cTur beet beloved/ which we han^ up 
ID our chamber, that we may see it always. We choose 
for it the most conspicuous place, "and we seat ourselves 
so that we may see it best. We db not want to be told 
when to look at it, O ! we know that well enough — 
oar eyes are reverting to it ever. In hours of occupa- 
tion the hasty glance — in times of leisure the silent 
meditation. Every line and shadow we have examined, 
and yet are not satisfied with looking, and every day 
find some new beauty in it. No occasion comes at any 
time, when the sight of it is unwelcome or indifferent to 
us. But there is another thing ' we might do. We 
might wish to make a copy of this picture. Then our 
study of it would become more arduous and intense. 
We should sit hour after hour before it, our attention 
minutely fixed upon its traits. Our casual pleasure 
^ould be changed into an anxioas occupation. We 
should seek occasion to pursue it, and return again and 
again unwearied to the perfecting of our task. The 
frequency then of our returns would be proportioned to 
the difficulty of the undertaking, and our eagerness to 
accomplish it 

- It would be impossible, I think, to define any state of 
mind,* for which some part of the gospels would not be 
suitable and appropriate reading. Amid the crosses and 
contumely of an unrighteous world, what so reconciling 
as to read how He fared in it whom we aspire to follow? 
Amid its flatteries and its mirth, what so required a cau- 
tion, as to read that it had no flatteries and no mirth 
for him ? In the depression of repented sin, where find 
better consolation than in that act where sin was inade 
an end of? And in its presumptuous carelessness, where 
a warning so tremendous, as in the judgment that once 
fell on it ? If ever we doubt of the power of God, or of 
the will of God to save us, where can we go to be re- 
assured, as in these treasured pages? If at any time the 
mysterious character of the Deity, and his greatness^ 
and bis distance, and his nature incomprehensible, appal 
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OS and discourage our approach, her# may we find biiit 
in all his characters maDifest ; not loager high, no longer 
distant, mysterious^ incomprehenslMe,. but bronght down 
to the limit of our perceptions,, placed as it were within 
the embrace of our affeetioosy in the characters of man- 
hood. A thousand tUngs more we inight particnlarize.. 
But we have said there is* a time wbei» our own conduct 
and character,, our life and conversatioa,. become the 
occasions o{ deepest interest to u^,. and occupy a very 
large portion of oor anxiety. There ia not a day passes 
in which we are not Stressed by our unlikeness to him 
we love, and our unmeetness for the state to Which we 
were preferred. Determined to choose the ways of 
peace and holiness, we yet cannot fidd it^ turn hither and 
thither, try every thing, follow after every body,, and yet 
nothing brings us right. And for this we have particu- 
larly commended the study of the gospels^ as containing 
the life and character of Jesus Christ* 

Do you say you have no power to copy what yoa 
find t You want the divine, power of his deity ,^ the sinless, 
perfection of his bumBnity — there is fko analogy ia the 
case, to suit it to your purpose 1 If we were to set yoo 
down before a finished portrait^ and bid you take the 
Kkeness with paper and crayons,, you mig^t say yoo 
could not— ybu have not materials for the work — ^yon 
have neither colour nor canvass,^ nor anything wherewith 
to go about it. But could you not? Migbt you not so 
copy i^, that theugb the exquisite colouring should not 
be there, the finished workmanship sbould not be there^ 
and the inestimable value could not be ifcransferred, it 
should still be so Kke, that every oiie should say it Was 
tiie same ? 
If we were to particularize in what the character of Jesii» 
can be the model on which to form our own, we might 
say, among other things, in the tone of his conversatioa 
— ^in the employment of his time — in the objects for 
which he lived — in the temper of mind in which he pur- 
sued them — his manner of receiving the ordinary occur** 
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renoes of life» and the use he made of them — ^his manaer 
of feeling for and dealing with the beings around him. 
These are general features — they include though they 
may not designate all the minuter touches*— they are an 
outline sketch, but they form the likeness — and they 
may be copied by all those in whom the spirit of Jesus 
dwells. 

For example. I have my time, a part of it, or the 
whole, at my disposal — I am not in a condition that 
requires manual or mental labour for life's necessities, 
and, the claims of domestic duty are lightly answered. 
I am so far of the mind of Christ that I would, if I knew 
how, dispose of it according to my Father's will. Well 
then, how did he dispose of his ? He spent little, if any 
selfishly. It is emphatically said of him, that he went 
about doing good. If he went apart to pray, he came 
back to communicate — if he retired to the wilderness 
for a season, he returned to the active charities of life. 
He did not wait till suffering and sorrow sought him out, 
or keep his righteous counsel till contrition asked for it. 
It was his constant occupation to distribute what he had, 
and spend for the promotion of God's glory, and the 
alleviation of the condition of humanity, the boundless 
powers committed to him. Is it because mine are less^ 
that I cannot do so too ? 

Sometimes I am troubled about my general conver- 
sation, in my family, among my friends, and with stran- 
gers. I find it is very frivolous, vpry useless, often very 
mischievous. I am so much disgusted at, times with the 
intercourse of society, I could resolve to seal my lips in 
silence. I know not how to mend my conversation— <I am 
not sure that I know what it should be — Scripture speaks 
of having our conversation in heaven — but what may that 
.mean ? Then is there not this feature to be traced in my 
divine example ? I will open the page and see. Jesus 
spake with his friends — Jesus spake with strangers — he 
sate in conversation at the tables of conviviality — he walked 
with his compabions in the streets, observing on all around 

D d 3 
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him. Tt may be remarked that of all that is tranmiitted to 
ns of theSaviour's words, yery little indeed was delivered 
OD grave occasions, and in set discourse. Nearly the whole 
is uttered in what we should call common conversation 
called forth by occurrences, and by surrounding objects. 
I may go on throughout the whole* I may trajce the 
motives from which he acted and his ends. When ke 
departs from the city, he tells me why. When ha goe» 
np to the feast I am informed what he goes to do. The 
motives that actuate him are perpetually laid open to mf 
scrutiny, as if on purpose to compare them with my own. 
If I do not find self in any, and I find God iki alf, need 
I remain at a loss, to know what stroke of the copyisi'i» 
pencil will here produce a likeness? 

And then I may find out as well the temper and spirit 
in which he did what he was tasked to do. It may have 
been my misery that even the good I do has been dotoe 
amiss, and only evil come of it. I have copied him in 
the purpose, and in the act, and yet the drawing is not 
like. Bring it then and compare it with his wisdom, 
with bis discretion, with his gentleness, with his k>Dg for* 
bearance, his humility, his undeviating simplicity and 
truth. And then the casualties of life — ^its luxtiries 
and its privations — its kindnesses and wrongs — the good 
and the evil of its providential course. These befel him, 
although he was its Lord. Jesus was no deity in this, 
beyond the reach of human destiny to pleasure or to pain 
him. Perhaps his feelings were as much more acute 
than mine as his nature was m6re exalted— in nothing 
were they less. Then if I would learn how to meet 
what befalls me, and what use to make of it, and with 
what mind to view it, I may be amply taught by his ex- 
ample. And with my treatment of my fellow-creatures 
and my general tone of feeling towards them, it is the 
same. There is no secrecy of Jesus' mind. His holy 
indignation and intolerance of sin, while he stood the 
friend of the sinner ever, his tender and afiectionate inter* 
course with those he loved, while yet he gave no coonte* 
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fitfice to the^ throng', nor tiinied aside his foot to •onciliate 
tibeh* faTOilr-^6is iAdejptebd'ettt elevation above the opinion^ 
ot the ^ys of men. While yet he shared the minutest of 
their interests — O it is not difficalt to see what otherii 
were to Jesns and what he was to them. 

What fs there, then, of all the cbndact of haman life, 
to which I find ho parallel in his : for a gpiide in which t 
should search these Gospels in vain? lliey tell me foi- 
What /esQS prayed, fbr what he Wept, for what he 
wishe^d — ^for what he asked his Father, and for what he 
thanked him. They tell me when he spoke and when 
he kept silence, and all the purport of his words. They 
tell me whe^e he paid deference to the established rules 
of society, and where he trampled on them as unholy 
and 'despised. They tell me in what he lifted his head 
above the distinction!^ and thb pride of life, and scorned 
its proudest and its gfreatest-— in what he bowed it lower 
^ati the lowKest, and became the humblest and the 
ineadest bf its little ones. I believe they tell me all 
that I have need to know; a perfect model on Which to 
form my character. How often, therefore, I will return 
to the study of thisportrait, and choose these chapters for 
my devotional e3tercise, must be determined by the de^ 
gree of my anxiety to advance the work of imitation, 
and forward that task the Spirit of God has undertaken, 
to restore to my polluted bosom to the pure and perfect 
imagd of my God. Ahd this anxiety will be propor- 
tioned to my hatred of sin and its miseries, my love of 
holiness and its delights. I believe they will all be pro- 
portioned to my love of Jesus and my desire for heaven. 
For what is heaven bnt the consummation of this task of 
recovery from the baseness and vileness of fallen nature, 
to the restored likeness of God ? What know I of hea- 
ven more than that it is to be pure as he is pure, and 
holy as he is holy — ^to be with him and to be like him ? 

Before we leave this mention of the Gospels, there is 
something it may be well to say to those who are in no 
oonsiderable anxiety about their life and conversation. 
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The world makes no great oomplaiiit of them, and they 
feel no habitaal dissatisfaction with themselves: and with 
respect to the perusal of the gospels, it takes its tarn, 
but has no particular interest, because it has been so long 
familiar; they know it almost by heart— dt offers nothing 
new, and they find more benefit from other scriptures. 
I would advise them how to find something new in it ; 
and commend it to them for a purpose it has never answer- 
ed to them yet. In their next hours of devotional reading, 
I would recommend them to select some chapters of St. 
Matthew or the other evangelists, that speak of the life 
and character of our Lord, and employ them for the 
purpose of self-examination, to compare with his life 
that life with which they are so satisfied — with his charac- 
ter that character which gives them so little uneasiness — 
and with his conduct and conversation, motives, ends and 
aims in all his intercourse with earth, that spirit and de- 
portment of wliich in themselves the world complains not. 
If there be any resemblance, well — the examination will 
help them to encourage and increase it. If there be in 
all an entire contrast, what is to be thought of it? ''If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his." ''His 
ye are, whose likeness ye bear." "If ye have borne the 
image of the earthly, ye must also bear the image of the 
heavenly." Ye were redeemed, if indeed you be re- 
deemed at all, "to be conformed to his likeness." May 
it be that the work of salvation is not begun in you ? 
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HYMN. 

We shall he with him and he like him. 

Ransomed, pardoned, justified, 
Kept for glory at thy side, 
Jesus, is there ought beside 

That I can ask thee? 



POETICA.L RECREATIONS. 8<¥| 

From this loathed form of sin, 
Chang'd to holiness like thine. 
Yes, in characters divine 

I would he like thee. 

Where thy praises never cease, 
Where the sight of thee is hliss, 
Yes, in purity and peace 

I would be with thee. 
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THE MYRTLE. 

Why so sadly, 

Sister, why 
Weep to see 

Thy myrtle die ? 

Many a flower 

At thy side, 
Fair as this, 

Has blushed and died. 

Many a green bud 

Ere it grew ; 
Many a blossom 

Ere it blew. 

Yet there never 

From thine eye 
Dro];^'d a tear 

To see it die. 

Who would weep 
The summer flower. 

Gone before 
The autumn shower ? 

Who would weep 
That leafits close 

Ere the blast 
Of winter blows ? 

Many a fair one 
I have seen, 

Putting aside 

Its silken green. 
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Many a lov'd one 
Laying its head 

Softly down 
On its earthly bed. 

And I have caird them 
, Happy flowers, 
Sav'd the chiU 
Of colder hours. 

IVe loved to watch 
The changing green — 

For them I knew 
TVould come again. 

But my myrtle — 

It will rear 
Ne^er again. 

Its summer gear. 

I^apless lies 
The perished root, 

Future springs 
Will luiow it not. 

Brighter suns 
Will rise in vain ; 

I shall see it 
Ne'er again 

Gentle spirits 1 
Weep ye never. 

Save for that 
Which dies for ever. 
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SONG. 

To the Air of *^ Whene'er Iste those smiling eyes/* in the Irish Melodki. 
'Tis true that youth, and hope, at last 

Will lose their bloom, and truth, and light ; 
And sorrow's stem and icy blast 

Shall every opening prospect blight : 
The fastest fnends may prove unkind, 

And hopes that now so gaily glow^ 
WiH disappear and leave behind ^ 

A darker, drearier waste of woe. 
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Yet all the bitter tears we weep, 

Though now their keenest pangs we prove, 
Shall soften still the heart they steep, 

And nurture blossoms from above; 
Thus the cold rain-^rops melt the snow; 

We sigh to mark its beauty fled, 
But every drop in spring we know 

Shall raise a garland for our head. 

Eugenia. 
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A Complete System of Punctuation, on fixed principles. 

By C. J. AddisoD. As. Bagster, Paternoster Row. 

1826. 

We are induced to name this work, because we have 
often heard such a one enquired for by those who are 
teaching ; and this appears to us the most simple and 
satisfactory we have seen on the subject. It is one, 
however, we believe, on which whatever fixed principles 
be laid down, and however justly, they will be rarely 
adopted. Our mode of punctuation when we write, as 
when we read, is the mixed result of habit and feeling, and 
will not be determined by known abd remembered rules. 
We do not mean that in the acquisition of habit no rules 
can be serviceable; on the contrary, perhaps, a little 
more attention to it in early life might save considerable 
trouble afterwards : though, in the issue, every good 
writer will punctuate by feeling, not by rule ; and if he 
knows what he means, will certainly know what pointing 
best suits the intention of his words. It is easy to per- 
ceive, that a writer who punctuates by rules, uses a 
great many stops ; while one who punctuates from feel- 
ing, uses but few. I should think a good reader always 
prefers to read with few : nor, except where a difierent 
punctuation would change the meaning, are the stops 
ever much remarked by the reader, determined in his 
punctuation by his feeling of the sense of what he reads* 
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When, therefoiey children are taught compositioDy as car* 
taioly they always should b^, I think it might be a little 
more trouble well expended^ to make them» in reading 
over their composition, feel the errors of the punctua- 
tion, rather than to correct them by grammatical rules : 
aod in like manner, when they read the compositions of 
others. How very few read well, is so obvious a fact, 
one cannot help wishing to account for it— ^or certainly 
there is no accomplishment so universally desirable as to 
read well. May it not, in a great measure, be attributed 
to. the carelessness of the first teaching. We are apt to 
think any body can teach a child to read : and the first 
charge of it is committed to a servant, to the under- 
lings of a school, or perhaps to other children. The 
child'in consequence begins with reading ill ; and before 
it passes into better hands, has acquired habits of which 
it is perfectly insensible, while every one else is annoyed 
by its monotony or mbaccentuation. They may be 
more or less improved by after ^ains ; but we never yet 
succeeded in making a child, after reading ill for a dozen 
years, read ultimately well. It has often suggested it- 
self io us as a conjecture, that every intelligent person 
learning to read after they were grown up, would neces- 
sarily read well, because they would accentuate at once 
with feeling and with understanding. A child cannot 
do this ; and most therefore depend upon her teacher, 
till habit has become stronger than her after understand- 
ing can correct — indeed till she becomes no more sensible 
of her manner of reading, than we are of our peculiar 
tones of voice in speaking, and therefore has no oppor- 
tunity to correct it. You tell her she reads ill, and the 
consciousness of it makes her read worse — but you can- 
not make her perceive in what it is amiss. Might not all 
this be prevented ; and at least as large a majority as 
we now have of bad readers be made good on^s, by 
being more careful of the manner in which our children 
are first taught. 

ItAKSR AMD 80N, PRINTERS, SOUTHAMPTON* 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

(Continued from page 252, J 

ft 

ROME, TO THE ABOLITION OF THE DECEMYIRATE, B.C. 443. 

On the conclusion of forty years' truce with the Ve- 
ientes, the subject of the Agrarian law was renewed, and 
a violent tribune named Genusius attempted to prosecute 
the consuls for not executing the decree. Much alarm 
prevailed in the senate, and the people already exulted 
in the law whose triumph they determined to seal with 
patrician blood, when (he furious Genucius was found 
dead in his bed, without any marks of violence on his 
body. He was carried to the forum, and there exposed 
to the people, whose superstition led them to believe 
that the gods did not approve the enterprise ; and for 
a considerable time after, no more was heard of the 
Agrarian law. After some interval, another attempt 
was made to bring a consul for judgment before the 
tribunes, in the person of Appius, who destroyed him- 
self to escape the condemnation he foresaw awaited' 
him. 

Kome had been long distracted with these and similar 
commotions, and stood in imminent danger from foreign 
enemies, when Quinctius Cincinnatus was chosen consuU 

VOL. IX. E e 
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The old man had formerly been engaged in civil affairs ; 
particularly in defence of his son, tried and banished for 
conspiracy. After the disgrace of his son, he had 
retired into the country; he was holding the plough 
wh^n the deputies arrived to signify to him his elec- 
tion to the consulship, and when he left it to go with 
them, said to his wife, " I fear, dear Racilia, our 
fields will be but ill-cultivated this year." In his con- 
duct and courage temporary relief was found ; taking 
part with neither senate nor people, he reproved both^^ 
and checked their animosities, while he valiantly defeated 
their foreign enemies. But when Cincinnatus had again 
retired, all returned into confusion. Nautius and Minu- 
cius, consuls, were obliged to take the field against the 
Volsci and Sabines, who were committing devastations 
on the Rom^n territory. Minucius, by a stratagem of 
the enemy, was led into a valley, and so surrounded, as 
to be in danger of being starved into a surrender. In 
this extremity, Rome had no resource but a dictator, 
apd Quinctius Cincinnatus was elected. He was sum* 
moned as before from his little farm, which he left 
unwillingly for thb high dignity. His first act was to 
cboose for his master of the horse Tarquitius, a man of 
uncommon valour, but so poor, that for want of means 
to keep a horse, he had hitherto served in the infantry, 
Cincinnatus immediately ordered the tribunals and shops 
to be closed, and the youth from the country and the city 
to assemble in the Campus Martins, each with twelve 
stakes, and provisions for five days. At the head of 
these troops he arrived before day-break at the enemy's 
camp, and by loud shouts gave the Roman consul notice 
of relief* Upon this the consular army, without waiting 
for moruing, rushed upon the enemy with another shout, 
which was heard by the diptator's party. Thus attacked 
and encompassed, the JEqni had only to capitulate for 
their lives ; which Cincinnatus granted them on conditiqu 
of their giving up their commanders, f^nd passing every 
f Q0 under the yoke in tollmen of subjection* Two javelin^ 
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were fixed in the ground, and a third laid OTor them, 
and the soldiers passed under it naked and disarmed. 
Cincinnatus refused to the trdops of Minucius any share 
in the spoil, and obliged the consul to lay down a com- 
mand of which he had proved incapable ; this they were 
so far from resenting, that they presented him with a 
golden crown for having saved their lives. The dictator 
returned in triumph to Rome, his army crowned with 
flowers, and the enemy's ofiScers led before his chariot 
in chains. At the end of sixteen days, he resigned his 
dignity. B.C. 453. 

The abdication of the dictator was followed by new 
disturbances. The tribunes, to whom the second five 
were at this time added, renewed their prosecution of 
the Agrarian law, and the senate their opposition to it: 
The consuls were now perpetually cited before the peo- 
ple, and sentenced to fines and other penalties. Still 
the Agrarian law was not carried, and the people for 
this time contented themselves with pursuing what was 
called the Terentian law.^ This had been proposed many 
' years before by one Terentius Arsa, purporting to secure 
the people from arbitrary power, by supplying Rome 
with a settled code of laws, known and understood of 
all her citizens, by which causes might in every case be 
fairly tried. Hitherto, all dijQTerences had been referred 
to the magistrates, who had nothing but usage and their 
own judgment to decide by, or some few remains of the 
laws of Romulus and his successors found in the sacred 
books, to which none had access but the priests. A 
decree for4his purpose was now at length obtained, and 
three persons appointed to repair to Greece, and collect 
the best institutions of her various states, especially of 
Athens. Galleys were fitted out and magnificently^ 
adorned, to give the Greeks an advantageous opinion of 
the Romans, with whom they were jet unacquainted. In 
these gallies the deputies departed, leaving Rome in 
profound peace, which lasted the unusual space of two 
years. In their absence Italy was ravaged with apUiguq,- 
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which carried off great nambers of citizens in Rome ; 
among others two consuls, the high-priest of Jupiter, the 
chief augur, four tribunes of the people, and the greater 
part of the senators. The following year the deputies 
returned from Greece. It was determined that tea 
men, venerable for age and wisdom, should be chosen to 
form a code of laws out of those that had been collected : 
that these magistrates, to be called Decemviri, should 
for one year be invested with sovereign power; the 
authority of consuls, tribunes, oediles, and quaestors 
should for that year cease ; there should be no appeal 
from the decemviri, and during their administration all 
questions of war, or peace, or matters of justice should be 
decided by them. The auspices being taken, and the people 
convened by centuries, the election was made. Appiiis 
Claudius and Genucins, Sestius the consul, Posthumas, 
Sulpicius, and Manlius, who brought the laws from 
Greece, Romilius, who first proposed th^ deputations, 
Julius, Veturius, and Horatius, who had all been consols 
and men of distinction, composed the decemviri: a 
revolution in the government scarcely less reQiarkable 
that from kings to consuls. B.C. 446 ; of Rome 302. 

The Decemviri began their rule with great modera<r 
tion, . It was agreed among them that only one at a 
time should assume the ensigns of authority, succeeding 
by turns ; each one holding them a single day. They 
repaired every morning to the tribunal each in his tuiUp 
and administered justice with $o much impartiality, the 
people seemed to forget their tribunes in the popularity 
of this new administration. Before the end of the ye^r, 
each of the decemvirs presented to the people that part 
of the laws he had drawn up, and in an harangue for the 
Qcqasion, desired them to approve or alter the code as 
they thought proper. The discourse was heard witli 
great applause. The laws were immediately cut in ten 
tables of oak, and fixed up in the forum, where all who 
came to make objections to them, were well received 
^d listened to. When all necessary amendments bad 
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been thus made, the tables were carried before the sen* 
ate, who made do opposition to them ; and the centuries 
were convened for the final ratification. There the au- 
spices were solemnly taken ; the laws, confirmed by the 
unanimous voice of the Roman people, and transcribed 
on pillars of brass, were .then ranged in order in the fo- 
rum, to be the foundation of all judicial determinations, 
whether of public affairs or private. 

As it was considered that additions might yet be made 
to the law of the ten tables, so as to form two more, it 
was proposed and readily assented to, to continue this 
government another year, by the electing of new De- 
cemviri. The ambitious views of one among them now 
betrayed themselves. Appius, who as consul had been 
the hated tyrant and oppressor of the people, as Decem- 
vir had become their peculiar favourite, so as to be called 
by them a second Poplicola ; and now, to gain his re- 
election, condescended to the meanest arts of concilia- 
tion. By these means he was not only chosen himself, 
but contrived to nominate the rest, oat of persons 
devoted to him, but of little consequence to the state. 
It was soon apparent that the second year would be very 
unlike the first. As the head of a party he entirely 
commanded, Appius threw ofi* the mask : and when the 
Decemvirs made their first appearance, the Romans 
were not a little surprised to see each one attended by 
twelve lictors, with axes in their fasces, the stvle of the 
ancient kings. They began to reign with unbounded 
tyranny; and all the lawless and licentious, whether 
rich or poor, attached themselves to their party and 
perpetually surrounded them. The people were treated 
as slaves ; the patricians in disgust retired to their estates 
to wait the close of the year, when they hoped this mis- 
rule would terminate. The Decemviri, however, had no 
such intention ; they were resolved to make their power 
perpetual; and did not conceal their resolution to 
maintain themselves in it, till they considered the laws 
to be complete, and should be willing to Jay it down. 

B e 3 
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Two other tables had been already added, concerning^ 
religions worship, and the law of marriages ; in which 
latter was forbidden the intermarrying of patricians with 
plebeians. 

The ^qni at this time gained great advantages over 
the Romans, her mutinous soldiers being little disposed 
to fight under their present commanders. The famous 
Sicinius Dentatus, a man already distinguished by extra- 
ordinary feats of valour, returned from the camp and 
filled the city with complaints against the Decemviri, for 
mismanagement of the war. Appius sent for him, and 
discoursed with him often, desiring him to speak freely 
of the conduct of his colleagues in the camp. Sicinias 
blamed the conduct of Fabius and other generals. Ap- 
pius affecting to admire his wisdom, prevailed on- him to 
go to Fabius with advice, and dignified him with the 
title of envoy. The Decemvirs at the camp, instructed 
by Appius, received him with marks of joy, and consulted 
him upon the operations of the campaign. Sicinius 
advised a removal of the camp, and Fabius commissioned 
him to review the country and mark out ground for a 
new encampment. He appointed him a hundred men to 
be his guard, consisting of ruffians who had secret orders 
to despatch him. The veteran soldier, quite unsuspicious, 
led them into narrow defiles, where they took the first 
opportunity of attacking him to advantage. Their base 
design perceived, Dentatus drew his sword, and placing 
his back against a rock, laid fifteen of the assailants dead at 
his feet, and wounded thirty more. The assassins not 
daring to renew the attack, stood at a distance, and dis- 
charged their darts at him, which he avoided with great 
dexterity, till some of them mounted the rock and over- 
whelmed him with stones. On their, return to the camp 
they gave out that the enemy had attacked them, and 
Dentatus had been slain. Search for the body disclosed 
the treachery ; and the indignant army began to think of 
the means of delivering their country from this tyranny, 
when an incident occurred to furnish occasion for it* 
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Appias had remained in Rome. ' As he was one day 
passing to his tribunal, he observed a young girl of ex- 
traordinary beauty engaged with her books in the schools. 
It was the custom in Rome for both girls and boys to be 
sent for such studies as were pursued by them, to public 
schools erected in the forum ; where Appius in his office 
of magistrate frequently appeared, and was observed 
always to stop and gaze at the beautiful Virginia. She 
was the daughter of Virginius, well known in the city 
for his probity, and though a plebeian, much distinguished 
in the army by his valour. The passion of Appius was 
not to be restrained, and he determined to possess 
himself by any means of the unfortunate object of it. 
Having failed in his attempts to corrupt her nurse 
another stratagem was contrived. One Claudius, an 
infamous wretch, entered the school with a band of 
pro8igate followers, and seized upon the young Virginia, 
alleging that she was the child of his slave, and there- 
fore by law his property. He was carrying her forcibly 
to his house, when the people interposed and set her free. 
Claudius then cited her to appear at the tribunal, where 
Appius would have immediately judged the cause against 
her, but for the people's further interference, insisting 
that her relations should first be heard : neither would 
they sufi^er Claudius to have possession of the young 
girl till the arrival of her father, as Appius had ordered. 
Virginia was sent for from the camp, and happily the 
messengers of his friends arrived before those of the ty- 
rant, who had sent orders to the general to detain him. 
He appeared next morning in the forum, leading in his 
daughter dressed in deep mourning, accompanied by 
many females of distinction. He spolce to the people 
as he passed, demanding their protection, while the tears 
of the women moved their pity. Appius, surprised 
and enraged at the appearance of Virginius, ascended 
the tribunal. Claudius had suborned a slave to swear 
she was the mother of Virginia, and several other wit- 
nesses appeared for the same purpose^ bribed by Appius 
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and his client. There was sufficient testimony to refute 
the charge ; but Appins was determined on his purpose, 
and decided Virginia to be the slave of Claudius. The 
father no longer restraining his indignation, reproached 
the tyrant with his real purposes, and called on the peo- 
ple to avenge his wrongs. Appius threatened all who 
should interpose, and bade his guard deliver the slave 
to her master. The multitude, appalled by his language, 
gave back, and left the helpless girl unprotected. The 
father seeing no other remedy, approached Appius, and 
humbly solicited to be allowed a word with his daughter 
and her nurse before they parted. It was granted him 
readily. Taking his daughter bathed in tears into his 
arms, Yirginius drew her towards some shops in the 
forum, whence seizing a butcher's knife, ** My daughter, 
he said, this is the only means to save thy honour — go to 
thy ancestors whilst thou art still free and undefiled" — 
and plunged the knife into her bosom. Quickly drawing* 
it thence, reeking with her blood, '' By this blood,** he 
said to Appius, ''I devote thee to the infernal gods.** 
The lictors were ordered to seize him ; but he made his 
way with the brandished knife, mounted his horse, and 
was quickly at the camp, followed by four hundred citi- 
zens. There the soldiers, ripe already for revolt, needed 
only the excitement of such a moment; they flew to 
arms, seized their ensigns, and abandoning their officers, 
marched through the city unopposed, to encaovp them- 
selves on Mount Aventine, where they proceeded to 
elect ten military tribunes to direct their proceeding^. 
In the city, meantime, all was uproar and confusion ; 
the body of Virginia had been exhibited to the people, 
and Appius compelled to take refuge in his house. In 
the issue, the senate was convened; and as the army 
would return on no other conditions, the decemviri Were 
forced to lay down their authority,and a decree was passed 
for restoring the tribunes and electing consuls. Valerius 
and Horatius, the leading opposers of the late tyranny 
were chosen to the consulate. Claudius was impeached 
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by the injured Virginios, and committed to prison ; but 
before the day of trial, died there, probably by his own 
hands. Appias was also impeached of crime and op- 
pression, and died the day he was committed. The 
other eight of the decemviri fled, and had their estates 
confiscated. The constitution of the commonwealth 
was thus restored, and profound tranquillity enjoyed in 
Home for the remainder of the year. B.C. 443. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSA.GES OF SCRIPTURE. 



And if he shall come in the second watch, or come in the 
third watch, and find them so, blessed are those ser^ 
vanis. — LuKE xii. 38. 

They may expect him in the second watch, and he 
may keep them waiting till the third — they may thin): 
fae will not come till the third watch, and he may surprise 
them in the second. It signifies not the small mistake, 
so the Lord at his returning shall find bis servants 
watching. The condemnation falls on. those who say» 
My iLord delayeth his coming, and concern.thepiseI?es no 
more ^out the matter. Why then do men mock at the 
servants of God, who are thinking much^ and talkipg 
much about their Lord's appearing in his glqry, because 
they are not agreed about the time, or because they fix 
a time and prove mistaken, see the second w:atch pass 
aod yet he does not come, and so are obliged to t^alcu- 
late again, and expect him in the third. What of this? 
Their command is i^oX to know, but to watch. To 
watch, implies expectation. Do we not know what it is 
to watch ^i the dead of night for one whom we anx- 
iously expect. Do we not turn to the dial-piate, and 
calculate the tinie, from that at which we think he would 
set out, and say, In so long, in so long he will he here. 
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Such is the commaod, and on such attitude of e:8:pectil- 
tion and enquiry the blessing ii^ pronounced — and 
whether he come in the second or the third watch, in 
that which they think or in another, '^ if he find them so, 
blessed are those servants." Where then is the under- 
standing of those, who, thinking the event of their 
Lord's returning something very distant and uncertain, 
profess to consider it a matter of no importance, ridicu- 
lous, and rather dangerous to think upon — not at all an 
interest of their's or any body's. Of course he will come 
some time ; nobody knows when, but certainly not now. 
It is foolish, if not wrong, to concern ourselves about 
the matter. " My Lord delayeth his coming^' — read on, 
and see where the condemnation falls— on those, who 
with watchful, uncertain expectation, count the hours as 
they pass, saying, " Now, and now, he will be here"— or 
on those who laugh at their credulity, make no enquiry, 
and keep no watch ; but, confident that their Lord is yet 
at a distance, carelessly betake themselves to other 
matters. 

We walk by faith, not by sight. — 2 CoRlNTH. v. 7. 

Therb are very few that do so — and this is worthy 
of consideration. Like them of old, we ask perpetually 
a sign — something ostensible, perceptible, by which we 
may know that God is true, and that our faith is not in 
vain. Often, very often in tender concession to our 
weakness, God complies. By some immediate answer 
to our prayers, by some evident interposition of his pro- 
vidence in our affairs, by the bright light of his presence 
in our bosoms, he manifests to us that his word is true. 
Then we are all confidence and trust, and full of satisfac- 
tion in what we think the strength and vigour of our 
faith. We are persuaded then that all his promises are 
true, and commit ourselves freely to his keeping. But 
indeed there is small evidence of faith in this — there is 
much of walking by sight in it. We j>elieve his pro- 
mise now, beoause be has fulfilled it^^e believe hit 
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fintherly care, becaase we are experieooing it — like 
them on the meant, we believe his glorious presence, 
becaase we see it. I doubt much if these are the mo- 
ments when our faith is strongest, though we are in the 
habit of saying so. For I perceive tliere are other 
times, when we have little or no manifestation of the 
trath of God : we have prayed long, and seem to have 
no answer ; we have been trusting for our necessities, 
and no providence seems to ipterpose in our behalf— 
our minds appear to have no light from heaven, by 
which we can be sure that God is with us, Methinks 
to walk by faith and not by sight, were to be as confident 
in this case as the other ; and if in this case we do in a 
measure maintain our trust, however we are apt to say 
our faith is weak, I am inclined to think it then is at its 
strongest. That which is perceived, proved, fulfilled, 
can scarcely be said to be believed. It is when we 
have no obvious answer to prayer, we should believe it 
answered, because Jesus has said, "Whatsoever ye* 
ask in my name, it shall be done unto you." It is when 
we perceive nothing of the comfort of God's presence, 
we should believe he is with us, because be has said, '* I 
will never leave thee." And so it is when every thing 
goes ill with us, and heaven seems to send no help, we 
should be persuaded of the interference of providential 
power, becaase God has said, " All things work together 
for good/' Doubtless, the moment when the Redeem- 
er's faith was most strongly exercised, and his love to 
bis father most deeply proved, was the moment in which 
he exclaimed, " My God, my Qod, why hast thou for- 
saken me V* Also the world is very unreasonable, when 
it depnands of us to prove the truths on which we ground 
our confidence, and trust, and joyful expectation. If we 
could demonstrate them to an unbeliever, there would be 
little exercise of faith in us ; and yet they think it strange 
we can 3ay no more than that we believe them ; for^ 
getting that our profession is to walk by faith and not 
bj sight. . 
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That which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall 
he proclaimed on the housetops* — LUKB xii. 3. 

It is worth while to contemplate for a moment the 
change that such a disclosure would make in human des- 
tiny, and in human opinion. Here deception hangs its 
misty veil, denser or more rare, over every thing dense 
enough always to obscure the colouring if not to disguise 
the form. To say that every man deceives his neigh- 
hour is not enough: every man to his neighbour is 
himself a deception. His outward bearing, the lan- 
guage prescribed by society, the constraints of inte- 
rest or prudence, the polish of education, the dress 
of moral decency, have made of man a thing which is 
presented to other men as himself: but this is what it is 
not. The greatest measure of wrong, perhaps, is per- 
petrated, and the greatest quantity of human misery 
fabricated, in the inner chamber, whose walls neither eye 
nor ear can penetrate — and when the great disclosure of 
iniquity shall at the last take place, I question not but 
that which was of mortals never suspected or perceived, 
will out- weigh beyond all comparison the mass of openly 
perpetrated sin. The lapse of time discloses many things. 
Long after rival factions are in the grave, opinion changes 
places, and the wronged stands forth the wronger. Long 
after slander^s breath has done its work, its origin and 
its falseness have stood confessed. Long after the con- 
cealed influence has failed or has succeeded in its pur- 
pos^e, the mystery of its workings has been unravelled 
and exposed. Time, with all its obscurity, changes our 
opinion of most things and of most people, by the bringing 
of hidden things to light. What then will be that burst 
of truth which no secrecy will evade — that day of verity 
which no falsehood will outlive. There is great terror in 
the thought, and yet there is great comfort in it. It 
seems to have been spoken to the disciples in the latter 
sense, since it is immediately followed by an exhortation 
not to fear the machinations to which so brief a limit has 
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been set There are none of us who have not suffered, 
there are few of us, I fear, who have not inflicted suffer- 
ing or injury of some kind, by the words whispered in the 
ear in closets. False words, hard words, maljgnant 
words, treacherous words, unkind words, unfaithful words, 
seductive words — mis-stating, mis-leading, mis-represent- 
ing words — unholy, indelicate, polluting words. When 
these, now concealed from the world, and forgotten of 
ourselves, with all their consequences and effects, yet 
unperceived, and perhaps by ourselves unmeant, shall 
be proclaimed as it were from the house-tops, in the ear 
of friends and enemies — ^how will the blush of shame 
change places with the brow of confldence. There are 
two uses in this consideration. Will not the idle, mis- 
chievous, or careless talker, find in the exposure of that 
moment, a punishment but little anticipated now ? Will 
not the innocent sufferer of unseen malignity or unkind 
misrepresentation, find in the justiflcation of that moment, 
ample compensation for the world's misjudgment ? And 
O ! with what contrasted feelings will then be heard aloud, 
the words of contrition, confidence, and submission, that 
pass in secret between the mis-judged, despised believer 
and his God. 
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Much Admir£d Listener, 

You have to lament, if not to repent the modesty of 
your title, if it has not already cost you many a weary 
hour — such a one awaits you in reading these my lucu- 
brations ; for I feel persuaded, that in your organization 
conscience is too predominant to allow fair play to those 
keen perceptives which would otherwise toss aside at 
the first glance one half the productions of your corres- 
pondents. I am fain to postpone what I really wish to 
say, for it is a fearful thmg to tell a listener wbo speaks 
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80 stf ongly and so well, that you do not agree with her. 
It is in a story about planting thistles, a paper I particu- 
larly admire, that I still find within me, that I differ from 
you. The story is perfect ; bat is the deduction quite 
a fair one when you consider parents allowing their chil- 
dren to see into the vanities of the world as a distinct 
scattering of the pernicious seed. I confess, judging by 
myself, (and by what other standard can any of us judge) 
I feel strongly that nothing but looking at and handling 
the vanities and gaieties of this world, can enable us to 
see through, and believe their lightness. — It is the lime 
cast upon the field, which soils and disfigures, but soon 
brightens and »trengthens its verdure. Could I ima* 
gine myself educating a child, a task so awful as to make 
one shrink with distrust from every plan ever yet laid 
down, because of the imperfection of all, I could not 
answer to myself for the effect it seems to me would be 
produced by shutting out the world's excitements from 
a young and active mind. Having once given that 
mind a high standard, by which to judge itself and others, 
I should dread it as most dangerous to debar it of the 
bitter, but useful fruits of experience in folly. Had it 
been so with me, I am persuaded, that at this moment, 
altho' past the age of twenty-five, I should have a rest- 
less craving, an admiring, and yet unacknowJedged 
wish to be initiated, that would be- a thousand times 
more hurtful than the temporary delight and permanent 
indifference that arises out of a close acquaintance with 
them. I was brought early into the world, and early 
into a state of responsibility and power, that both re- 
strained and excited me in no common degree; my 
vanity was continually gratified, and I had keen delight 
in the indulgence of my tastes : but with all this, and in 
the midst of a family party in whom I was blessed 
indeed, I found myself writing down, out of the fulness 
of conviction, 'Uhat this life, considered without refer- 
ence to another, was a gift more fraught with pain than 
pleasure." I never, even in the stillness q{ darkness, in 
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the thunder iitorm, or the extreme of sorrow, have that 
strong persuasion of the immediate eoming of death and 
judgment, which arises in my mind when I am in a gay 
crowd — even when I seem, and am, a flattered, pleased 
and animated actor in that crowd, still the thought that 
every one of that number will soon moulder in the grave 
haunts me, until I am ready to say aloud, ** the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised." When I 
look at others in the world, I think no one feels like me, 
and when I look into myself, I feel as if every body 
must have Hie same impressions. It may sound like the 
extremity of vanity ; but I am persuaded, that to judge 
of othera by ourselves is the truest charity ; who that 
has heart and mind enough to feel anything, will not ac- 
knowledge, that not only their most sinful, but their 
highest, purest, most delicate, and spiritual thoughts are 
Uiose which never pass their lips, and scarcely appear in 
their lives ; because they lack the opportunity of proving 
them, or feel they would be misinterpreted: they are 
reserved for one only eye, and we seem what others 
seem to us. Oh ! let us believe, that such is^ the true 
state of almost all these seeming worldlings ; nor thinks, 
that when the secrets of all hearts are laid open, we 
alone have in that fearful store some which we need not 
tremble to unfold. But the severe Listener says, I have 
overlooked what would be the safeguard against even the 
wish to wander from the straight and narrow way. I 
acknowledge, with the truest conviction, the necessity 
of '^stretching nature on the cross of Christ;" but it 
must be, humanly speaking, a voluntary crucifixion — or 
it will but wither that nature it is our duty to exalt and 
refine to the highest ends. I know T seem to write and 
think arrogantly of human nature, my own of course in- 
cluded ; and yet it is to its folly and vileness that I trust 
as the antidote to its influence. And now earnestly 
hoping you may never know your impertinent corres- 
pondent, I remain your admiring, fearing, and reve- 
rencing 
22nd August. ^ Qualipier. 
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When I received the above paper, I was by the sesf-* 
side. I read it attentively, and having folded it up, 
thoughtfally pursued my waH^. I passed the fisherman 
at the water's edge, waiting the flowing of the tide ; bat 
not idly. His children were helping him to unfold and 
mend his nets, and two or three stockingless brats 
were wading through the water to unmoor the boat, and 
steer it as he directed them. I saw in the hollow of the 
cliff a group of gypsies, boiling the turnips they had 
stolen the night before. These too were training their 
children to their own calling. The little brutes lay 
squalling and fighting on the path- way ; the father bade 
them with a fearful oath to cease their brawling, and 
draw him some sticks from a neighbouring fence. I 
came to the door of a, large bam ; a clean and decent 
husbandman was thrashing out the corn ; and his son,, 
with the same bard features as himself, the same nailed 
boots, and tidy round frock, was at his side, helping with 
a lighter flail the father's labours. I reached the mansion 
of nobility. I saw the heir, with his reverend tutor at 
his side, the future dignitary, probably, of the church, 
engaged in such pursuits, and receiving such accomplish- 
ments, as would become the master of that proud doiiiain. 
" These people are all in the wrong then,'' I said— 
" each one is preparing his children to follow his own 
calling, and fill the station of his fathers, the destiny for 
which he seems designed. But they take the wrong 
methods* The honest labourer should apprentice his 
boy to the rude waters, and let him spend his childhood 
amid the animating perils of the sea, that he may be fit 
in manhood for the sober drudgery of the day's work, 
and love the safety of the shore. The fisherman, he 
should send his brats among yonder trampers. to be 
reared in idleness, villainy, and theft, that they may 
learn the value of an honest calling, and be fitted for the 
exertions of laborious life. And the young noble— he 
methinks should serve apprenticeship to all. In the 
coarse labours and habits of the husbandman, he shoold 
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prepare himself fbr the refiQements of his conditiQn, and 
in the miseries of vicious idleifiess, get experience of the 
beauty and happiness of moral elevation. How else 
should they have a choice ? How, but in the experience 
of vicO) can they learn its miseries, of idleness its con- 
sequences, of coarseness its disgusts? What, in short, 
should make a human being fit fbr any station^ but bring- 
ing him up in bitt€»-experience of its opposite V* 

When T read thelribove letter first, I had a mind not 
to Insert it, or seriously to answer it. I thought my 
excellent correspondent was in a worse condition than 
poor Hodge. She seemed to have taken her thistles into 
great admiration ; and though she had gathered of them 
hitherto but fading flowers and thorns, was disposed to be- 
lieve^ since the roots vi(ereunderground,they might after all 
be very good roots, and should not be disturbed . I thought, 
beside, that though I had ridiculed the husbandman who 
sowed the harvest that he would not reap, if any one had 
ground, and that grouodwas his own, and he could please 
himself, while others gathered in their corn and fiHed their 
garners, his own remaining empty, to stand by and 
moralize upon the lightness of the thistle-down, the 
spiny hardness of the leaves and fading beauty of the 
flowers, boasting his experience of their worthlessness— • 
I thought I had nothing to say in this case, why a man 
should not plant thistles to his dying day. But after- 
wards there came a thought that checked my mirth, and 
seemed to reprove my indifference. I found that in one 
respect my correspondent had spoken truth — '^ the de- 
duction " from the story was " not quite a fair one/' for 
the cases were not analagous. I had supposed the good 
man's field to be his own ; whence, though I deduced his 
folly in planting thistles where he would gather corn, I yet 
left him free to choose the harvest he preferred. But if 
in fact that field had been another's, and the possessor 
held it only on lease or sufferance, till the owner should 
reclaim it, the deduction should have been other than it 
was. I consent to amend my story ; though I would 
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•till avoid discussing what I before supposed fo he 
granted, the general admissibility of worldly amusementii 
into a religious life. And for this reason. The subject is 
discussed everywhere and between everybody ; arguments 
are worn thread-bare^ and little good cbmes of it. The 
earthly-minded go on with their amusements, not be- 
cause they know them to be harmless, but because they 
mean to enjoy them whether they are or not. The pre* 
tender to religion talks a great deal against them, not for 
dread of their unholiness, but because the sacrifice costs 
less and shows more than the abridgment of selfishness 
in other forms. The child of God leaves them and for- 
gets them, not because he is scared from his desires by 
the potency of argument, but because he has no taste, 
nor time, nor heart for such vain foolery. This course 
will continue, I apprehend, after all our discussions. 
And if there is a class of persons, as among our younger 
christians I believe there may be, who are really wishing 
to know how to adjust the claims of heaven and the 
claims of earth, the love of holiness with the countenance 
of sin, the presence of Jesus with the society of his des- 
pisers, the peculiarities of the gospel with the habits of 
polite life» the commands of God with the approbation 
of the world, destinies entirely opposite, with the least 
possible division by the way, entire, radical and eternal 
difference of principle with the least possible difference 
of life and conversation — to these perhaps an admonition 
might be in the stead of argument. You have taken to 
yourselves a most onerous task ; but it is none of heaven's 
imposing. God has not required it at your hands. There 
aire commands innumerable to choose between the one 
thing and the other, bul none to reconcile them. 

This by the way. My correspondent is not of the 
Domber, I believe. Could I even hope by any argument 
of mine to convince her of the erroneousness of her sen- 
timents, if they were only hers, I should &till be unwil- 
ling to discuss them here. But I am informed, and 
i^eed if I did not know it I shoifld have listened these 
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maoj yews in rwa, tbat she but speaks the thoughts of 
numbers of others, of 3'oiing females in particular, who 
mistake feelings for principles and sentiment for piety ; 
and think themselves very religious because they sigh 
over the vanity of earthly things, thotigh they seek them 
not the less ; and shudder at the thought of death and 
judgment, though they prepare for them not the more ; 
and in times of depression take refuge in some idea of 
Grod, though they know him not and serve him not the 
better. For the sake of these I have determined on 
replying to the letter. I do not guess the writer, and if I 
did, all personality is put aside. 1 answer to all those who . 
hold a similar language, or cherish the like sentiments, 
not to my individual correspondent. She will therefore, I 
trust, forgive the criticism of her words.. 

My correspondent claims to have the question judged 
by her own experieoce, and the effect of vanity and 
foUy upon herself. Is she quite sure she knows herself, 
and at " past five and twenty " has come to the full fru- 
ition of her early culture? If so, I will receive her testi- 
mony of herself, and ffll up the deficient outline as justly 
as I can. I will suppose her name to be Amelia, and 
understand that she is now past five and twenty. I will 
suppose that Amelia was '^brought early into the world, ^ 
that is, into fashionable amusements and the gaieties of 
life — perhaps as early as seventeen — this allows her full 
eight years' experience in them. She was handsome of 
coarse, or her vanity would not have been so largely 
administered to — she was in prosperity, or her tastes 
could hot have been so fully indulged — ^she was amiable, 
or she would not have been so happy and so much beloved 
in her family circle. Every capability of pleasure was 
thus bestowed on her ; and she had the advantage of being 
allowed to gather unrestrained, what she considers '' the 
bitter but useful fruits of experience in folly." It is not 
unfair to assert that she spent the greater part of her 
time in collecting them. The ^' continual " gratification 
of her vanity, and her ***keen " delight in the indulgence 
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of her taste^ implies that these ejarly years were past ia 
pursuit of seIf«>g^tification in some form or other. Ame- 
lia is no unoommon character^ and we are in the less 
danger of sketching her amiss. She was brought up for 
the world— when presented to it, she found acceptance 
in its sight — and she has spent the first years of woman- 
hood in doing its pleasure and her own : unarrested by 
a. voice that said " She that liveth in pleasure, is dead 
while she liveth." 

And what is Ajnelic^no w ? After eight years' assiduous 
labour in folly anfd fashion's bondage, she questions the 
value of their wages, and writes down *' out of the ful- 
ness of conviction" that " life is a gift more fraught with 
pain than pleasure." Blasce of the gratifications of 
sense, and familiar, IE dare say, with Young's Night 
Thoughts, Hervey's Meditations, and other good books, 
she invokes the interests of another world to renew the 
excitement of feeling this can afibrd no longer. The 
conjured spirit, however, proves an importunate adjunct 
to the still fashionable lady. Not content with its ap- 
propriate seasons, ''the stillness of darkness, the thun- 
der storm, and the extreme of sorrow," it follows her to 
the g^y crowd, pictures to her fancy her fair companions 
mouldering in the grave, sounds in her ear the trumpet- 
call to judgment, turns the lightness of comedy into 
the sublime of tragedy, the thoughtlessness of mirth 
into the poetry of sentiment. If I mis-state the case, 
Amelia must forgive. It is all she has disclosed. She has 
not told me that when she became dissatisfied with the 
W^QS of folly, she forsook its service. She has not told 
me the thoughts of death and judgment in the crowd 
sent her to solitude, penitence and prayer. Would she 
had told me hpw many of that giddy crowd were arrested 
in the dance of folly by her example, and won by her 
timely warnings to prepare for the change she so shud- 
dered to think upon. Would that she had said how 
often and how bitterly before God she mourned her own 
wasted years and accumulated sins, her Lord's neglected 
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and forgotten service. Then I might have perceived the 
*' usefalness'* as well as the "bitterness" of her eight 
years' harvest. On the contrary, she states the result of 
all to be '^ temporary delight and permanent indiffer- 
ence^-^she justifies the expenditure in folly of five and 
twenty years out of her brief threescore, and she speaks 
of herself as a still '' flattered/' still '* pleased/' and still 
" animated actor" in the gay crowd. She describes I 
fear but too correctly the characters of her piety—" It 
never passes the lips and scarcely appears in the life"-— 
and Amelia forgets the word that says "These three 
years have I come seeking fruit, and find none ; cut it 
down; why cumbereth it the gpround?" 

This is what Amelia is. May I imagine also what she 
win be, when her five-and4weiity years are doubled, if 
neitlier wrath nor mercy interpose ? This reference to 
things divine, which she takes to be religion, but whicb 
is in fact no other than sentiment-*-the pis aller of unsa* 
tisfied feeling-»-the last chapter of a long romance, very 
dull, but necessary to conclude the story — tUs will die 
with the vivacity of youthful feeling^magination will 
cease to present its images of mortality — the vivid im» 
pressions of futurity wiU wear feinter and fainter-^tbe 
chill of advancing age will wither these, as it withers 
every other growth of feeling — flowers of one iroot, the 
sweep of indifference will involve them all. But the 
sullen root of habit will remain. Folly never was, never 
can be its own cure. It were as wise to expect tberug* 
ged thistle by longer growing should produce us corn. 
Every indulgence of evil adds to its power, and fastens 
another fetter on its slave ; as certainly as the weed by 
every blossom multiplies its growth. Pleasures no 
longer loved, will be pursued from habit — ^fashion's 
drudgery will be done when its wages are refused — the 
wearied limbs and fa^ed cheek will be exhibited where 
flattery is silent. If any doubt it, let them look at the 
septagenarians of folly, nodding the plumes upon their 
paJsied heads, as it were in insane mimickry of those that 
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to-morrow will nod upon their hearse. Death and jndg- 
meut, imagination's play-things now, as they approach, 
will become hideous phantoms, which must be either 
dreaded or forgotten. A rigid observance of exterior 
forms, an equivocal profession of religion perhaps, will 
have taken place of extinguished sentiment. And when 
the secrets of Amelia's heart are opened, that moment 
80 confidently challenged, and the reckoning is demanded 
for her talents— for fifty years' exercise of physical and 
mental powers — ^for the use of prosperity, the influence 
of beauty, the abundance of domestic blessings-— there 
will be nothing found for God but a few pious senti* 
ments, a few poetic feelings, a few convictions of con- 
science, just enough to prove she knew the worthlessneas 
of that world whose service she preferred to his. The 
rest has been expended upon earth and upon herself. 

If I have not drawn the character of my correspon- 
dent, I have drawn that of thousands. Let it stand as 
theirs, not hers. If any parent would gather such a 
harvest, let her sow the ungodly seed. The listener 
has not interposed ; although perhaps he should. Per- 
haps he should have said, that Hodge omitted to consult 
the tenure by which he held his field, and the forfeiture 
under which he was bound to cultivate it properly. I 
can anticipate but one other result of early introduction 
to the ways of vanity and folly. It has been come to 
by some — would it might by all. When the harvest-time 
of maturity has come, and the children of godliness have 
been seen gatherfng in their store — the stores of a cons- 
cience void of offence before God — the spirit witpessing 
with their spirit that they are hisk children — the near 
prospect of a blissful immortality — the soul's peaceful 
elevation above the changes of the world — the sufficiency 
of bliss without its smiles — while with treasures like these 
the followers of Jesus are seen filling their gamers, the 
disappointed, dissipated child of folly has sometimes 
looked into her bosom, and found it empty — without 
present good or future expectation, has looked back upon 
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her past life to see what fraits it would produce, and 
'found none. Now she perceives the cause, and now she 
embraces the remedy. But, Oh ! the poverty of these 
moments — the bitter retrospect of wasted years — the 
burthen of accumulated sin— -the inveteracy of habit, 
returning in spite of every effort to eradicate it. The 
chains of the world are broken indeed, but they hang 
clattering about the neck with scarcely diminished 
weight. Folly takes advantage of its intimacy to gain 
access to the bosom, and wins with the accents of our 
native tongue. After a life of thoughtlessness, how 
difficult to think — how difficult to feel, after the feelings 
have been blunted and expended — to act, after a life of 
indolence. Not only can the past years never be re- 
covered, but many a one to come will be expended in 
painful contention between inveterate habit and deter- 
mined principle, in joyless and vacillating faith, unsanc* 
tified and inconsistent conduct. Such is not the harvest 
a pious mother desires for her child. 

A few things I would 9ay to my correspondent before we 
part, in affectionate desire for her welfare. She shrinks 
from every plan of education because of its imperfection. 
Here is a system that has no imperfections — '* Train up 
a childin the way jthat he should go, and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it.'^ I know of no ''safeguard from 
the wish to err." On the contrary, I know that the whole 
tendency of the heart of man is to evil, from his birth- 
time to his dying hour, that he can be turned from it 
only by supernal power ; and if by wilfully exposing him- 
self to temptation he provokes the withdrawment of that 
power, he will return to evil as to his own element. I 
know of no nature of ours which it is our duty to exalt 
and refine — though I have heard of one we are to mortify 
and put to death. With respect to '' stretching nature 
on the cross of Christ,'' I do not know whose the expres- 
sion is, and I am not sure that T know what it means. 
But there is another that sounds something like it — ^this 
I understand — ''The world is crucified to me, and I 
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unto ihe world/' The religion of Je^s requires the sub- 
jection of all earthly aod selfish preference, and the con- 
formity of every feeling and faculty to his holy will and 
service. 



SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 

ESSAY THE ELEVENTH. 

Pedestal-XBases — Arch — Definition of Order. 

A PART of Architecture we have not yet mentioned, 
is the Pedestal. No determined rule has been estab- 
lished respecting it. It has been considered rather as 
an auxiliary, to give height, and elevate the column 
above surrounding objects which might impede the view» 
and therefore varying in height according to the circum- 
stances that make it necessary. When used by choice, 
it is common to give it one third or one quarter the 
height of the Column and Entablature. The Pedestal, 
Plate U, Fig. 1, consists of the Plynth, the Dado or 
Di6, and the Cornice. The Die of the Pedestal should 
be equal i^ size to the Plynth of the Column. When 
columns are in couples, if Pedestals are used they have 
but one ; also in a Colonnade or Peristyle there should 
be but one Pedestal continued, having breaks or projec- 
tions in the Cornices, so that each column may seem to 
have its particular Pedestal. 

The Column of each Order has its particular Base, 
which may be thus distinguished. 

The Tuscan Base, Fig. 2, has only a Toras and a 
Plynth. 

The Doric, Fig. 3,. has, beside the Torus and Plynth, 
an Astragal. 

The Ionic, Fig. 4, has a larger Torus on a double 
Scolia, with two Astragals between. 
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The CorinthiaD, Fiff. 5, has two Tori, two Scotiae, 
Mid two Astragalfl. 

The Composite, Fig. 6» has one Astragal less than 
the Corinthian. 

What is called the Attic Base, Fig. 7, which is applied 
to any of the Orders except the Tuscan, consists of two 
Tori and a Scotia, and admits of other varieties. 

There has been much speculation in Architectural 
writings, respecting the introduction of the Arch in 
building : but it appears sufficiently certain that the man- 
ner of constructing it was unknown to the ancients, and 
to the Greeks in the time of their greatest excellence in 
the art. No specimen is to be met with before the age 
of Alexander, either in the remains of their buildings, or 
the descriptions of writers who lived before that period. 
The time of the discovery is not ascertained, but it is 
thought likely to have been known to the Greeks about 
the time of the Macedonian conqueror, and to have been 
learned by them in the East. Previously to this, when 
height was indispensable, it was obtained from the ear- 
liest times by the gradual approximation of stones 
placed horizontally over each other, projecting so as 
finally to meet. 

A definition of the term Order as iised in Arehitecture, 
seems to have presented some difficulty. It is apparent 
that the Column and its Entablature are all that i» ne« 
cessary to produce a Composition-— whence an old 
writer has remarked, "If we would define the term 
Order exactly, and give the most express meaning of it, 
we must, as it were, make a very anatomy of the parts, 
and say that the Column, with its Base and Capital, 
crowned with an Architrave, Frieze, and Cornice, forms 
that kind of boildiog which men call an Order ; seeing 
all these individual parts. do generally encounter, and 
are found through all the Orders ; the difference amongst 
them consisting in no other particular, than in the pro- 
portion of these parts, and the figure of their Capitals. 
They have indeed some peculiar ornaments, aa l^g- 
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lyph in the Doric; Denteles in the Iodic ; and Modil- 
Nous in tlie Corinthian : but they are none of then 
go general and indispensable, bat that even the noiost 
regular of the anoients have frequently dispensed with 
them." 



CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 



CONVERSATION XXX, 



Volcanoes — Peat — Metallic Veins — Caverns — Conclusion. 

: Mrs. L. — ^We have now to notice the effects of Vol* 
canic agency, as far as they can be traced upon the sur- 
face of the globe : the extent of their action within it is 
beyond the reach of human scrutiny ; perhaps, in Une 
past, much beyond what can be calculated, in producing 
the present state of the mineral world. 

Annb.— In my present ignorance respecting them, 
the greatest wonder to me is where the volcanic fire 
finds its fuel, that it should thus bum on for ages uncon- 
sumed. 

Mrs. Lt-^Had you studied chemistry, you would 
know how easily the meeting of two cold and quiet sub- 
stances will produce a flame, and how almost every sub- 
stance in nature will, under some circumstances, furnish 
fuel to it; and once consumed, as it appears to you, 
will form itself again into other substances that may 
hereafter supply the flame anew. Water and metal would 
seem but bad materials for a fire ; and yet, in fact, 
nothing more is wanting to supply the explosion of a 
volcano. There are ample means in the common opera- 
tions of nature, should its omnipotent Ruler give the 
word, to wrap this terrestrial globe in universal confla- 
gration. 

Mat. — We need not then fetch a comet to 8*t it 
mlight, as has been expected. 
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Mrs. 1m — ^The comet may come, bnt is certainly not 
wanted to effect the pnrpose. ** Until lately » the caii^ 
of volcanic fire was referred to sulphur, coal, and other 
common inflammable matters, which were supposed to 
be burning in immense masses within the earth, and , 
thas to give rise to the tremendous explosions and ejec- 
tions of lava and stones attending the eruption ; but the 
products ill accord with such an explanation. Earthy,' 
alcaline, metallic, and stony bodies united, form the 
lava, and steam, and hydrogen gas, accompanying^ its 
throwing forth ; and as the products of combustion 
always have a reference to the combustible, such matten 
were not likely to be produced from sulphur or coal* 
The discoveries of Sir H. Davy have enlightened this, 
as well as every other bvanch of chemistry ; and from 
them we may deduce a very adequate solution of the 
problem of volcanoes : for we have only to suppose the 
access of water to large masses of those peculiar melida 
which constitute the alcaline and earthy bases, and we 
are. possessed of all that is wanted to produce the tre- 
Uneodous effects of earthquakes and volcanoes ; for what 
power can. resist the expansive force of steam, and the 
sadden evolution of gaseous fluids, accompanied by tor- 
lents of the earths in igneous fusion, which such a con- 
eiiirence of circumstances would give rise to, aiKl which 
are the actual qoncomitants of volcanic eruptions V* All 
the difficulty of accounting for the expansive force, the 
intense continuance of heat, its occasional increase and 
decrease^ and the existence of a species of fuel adequate 
to the various effects, is thus removed. By the now 
known laws of chemistry, the metals of the earth are 
equal to the production of all these complicated and 
seemingly incompatible effects, and these and water are 
the sole agents required. 

Anne. — ^This seems extraordinary— *bot I suppose 
the manner of their action on each other cannot be un* 
derstood without some knowledge of chemistry. 

Mr6. L,— I do not think it can. You most there^ 
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fore bear this subject of curiosity in mind till^on c&tne 
to the study of that science ; which I hope will snoeeeA 
your present enquiry intQ nature's exhaustless wonders^ 
To proceed with our subject — Cuvier observes, *' Wheo 
a volcano aunouaces itself after some shocks of an eilrth*' 
quake, it forms for itself an opening. Stones and a»he0 
are thrown to a great distance, and lava is tomited 
forth* The more fluid part of the lava rui» in long 
streams, while the less fluid portion stops at Ae edge of 

the opening, raises it all round, and {otbm a cone, temti- 
mted by a crater. Thus volcanoes aecomulate j9oIn 
stances in the bowels of the earth, after having changed 
or modified their nature or appearances, and raise thetft 
into mountains. By these means, they have formerly 
covered some parts of the continents, and hate Suddenly 
produced mountains in the middle of the sea^ Bui 
these mountains have always been coiapoiedt of laim^ 
and the whole of their materials have undergone the dc« 
tioh of fire. Volcanoes have never raised up tior over-' 
turned the regular strata, throiigh which theif apeftutiM 
pass, and have in no degree contributed to the' etevatico 
of the ^eat mountains which are not volcanic." 
• *' The form of volcanic hills is usually conical, of whidh 
tile outline of the bay of Naples presents a fine pamsp 
rama. One of its hills serves to give some ide£l ' of their 
vast powers of the subterranean ageuts ; it is about oM 
thousand feet high, and three miles in circumference, 
and was raised in the year 1588, in a single ttigbt. Ifr 
June, 1811, a volcano was discovered in the sea^ off &U 
Michael} and it formed an island about a adle in cif^ 
eumference." 

Annb.— This creation of new lands by* voltanie 
power is very curious^ 

Mrs. L.— More so, I think, than any of the (AuMgm 
still in operation on the earth's surface. The wear of 
ndn and flowing waters slowly produces dbores and 
marsh lands I but these fires perform in one night tho 
opemtioa of ages« "In Mexico, in the year 1739i a tt^act 
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of groandy of four square miles in extent, swelled to the 
height of 524 feet, and in the centre of a thousand barn* 
ing cones, six large masses elevated themselves more 
than 1200 feet ; the loftiest summit, known as the vol- 
cano of Jorullo, rising no less than 1695 feet. What 
renders this more remarkable is, that the place where 
the convulsion happened, is more than 42 leagues from 
any other volcano. The islands in the Greek Archi- 
pelago, especially Hiera and Santorini, have received 
accessions by the extension of those previously existing^ 
and the formatioir of others in the sea." 

The agency of volcanic powers appears to have been 
much more extensive at an earlier period, even under 
the existing order of things, and subsequently to the last 
great convulsion of the earth's surface, than they are at 
the present moment ; for we observe craters now extinct 
of the most indisputable character, which have covered 
with showers of scorie many countries of Europe, at 
present remote from any active volcanoes. Such cra- 
ters are found in Auvergne, on the Rhipe, between Bonn 
and Andernach, in Hungary, and along the west side of 
Italy, where Vesuvius alone still retains its energy. In 
all these instances the fact that the currents of lava and 
showers of ashes have descended into the present vallies, 
proves the activity of these volcanoes stibsequently to 
the complete excavation of those vallies." 
. Annb. — I do not exactly know what is called lava. 
. Mrs. L. — It is the name given to the vitreous subs- 
tances ejected from the volcano when in action — ^first 
in the appearance of liquid fire, and then consolidated 
into a sujbstance of many varieties, and often of great 
beauty when polished. It is of every variety of colour, 
9nd often striped and variegated; being composed of 
many earthy materials melted together, with a variety of 
minerals imbedded. In most mineralogical collections, 
you vfill find specimens of lava in great abundance, cut 
and polished) and extremely beautiful. 
. Peat is another substance which deserves a slight 
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ilotide before we leave the Subject of oecaiisi^ttal t^rtf' 
da^tions. 

Annb.— •!» it not a kind of tarf used for firing? 
' Mrs. L.-^It is an eitcelient fael, but eannot pr<fpetff 
be calleda turf, being decayed and partly mirreralized 
vegetable, " Where it is found, as is most freqtiently the' 
case, at the surface, it lies above tbe ordinary alluvial 
^il; forming strata or tracts more 6t less extensive* 
according to the nature of tbe country, and tbe ferin of 
tbe ground which it occupies. These deposits have oft^n 
the form of basin-like cavities. Their thickness is ex-> 
ceedingly variable, and has been known to reach to fifty 
feet and upwards. In some instances, the formation 
of peat in particular places has ceased ; in others, it i» 
gtill in progress, beitig maintained by the continuance 
of those actions from which all the deposits of this nature 
have originated: the successive growth and decay of 
vegetable substances of various kinds. It is Ibund on 
declivities which are easily drained ; generally in very 
thin beds, and of a loose texture, forming the mountainr 
peat, or heath soil of agriculturists. On the margins of 
kikeS) it occurs in a solid form ; tending, by its animal 
increase, to fill up their cavities, and thus to produce 
many of those extensive basin-like deposits, now found 
10^ mountainous countries, and which so often inckide 
beds of marie formed from the shelt-fish that once inha- 
bited their waters. Where ancient forests have fallen, 
it is also foand sometimes forming very extensive tracts, 
and generally distinguishable by the peculiar structure 
of the mats, and hy the remains of trees imbedded. 
It abo occurs on flat sea shores, being generally, in these 
eases, moch intermixed with sand, and having been ge^ 
Derated by the growth and decay of Zostera Marina, 
and various marine plants^ lastly, it is found, often in 
very conridei abl^trocts, deposited at some distance frofli 
the plaoe» wheVe It was formed, and at first in a semi- 
fluid state ; being afterwards consolidated to a eompast 
liiass^ by the drainage of tbe water. Recent animal 
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r^emaidSy and WjOi^s of Alt are <E>coasidnaU]r tonttiitied' i» 
peat." 

Annb« — I bave been expeotiog some QHplanatioiig^ of 
things I hate seen, wbiob do not appear to me to have' 
yet OGcurred-^particularly the stalactiite caverM in Dev* 
byshire wbicb we saw last year. 

Mr8. L.— Water, when it contain* any portion of a 
particular acid, dissolves, as it passes through the lime 
strata, ^ quantity of carbonate of Lime, which it car- 
ries off, and deposits again when it becomes exposed to 
the air. What it deposits is called Stalactite^ being ia 
fact carbonate of Lime^ Thus are formed the Floor 
Aline, and the Peak cavern in Derbyshircr The power 
of incrustation thus possessed by some bodies is such aa 
rapidly to cover them with a calcareous coating, of whick 
the petrifying spring of Matlock is a good example. I 
believe the subatance is sometimes' in this case called 
Tufa. And it is in this way, I mentioned to you, that 
the Guadaloupe skeletons are considered to have been- 
mineralized* 

There are a few curious facts, respecting the tdetal^ 
which I have not yet mentioned to you. Nearly aU the 
socks are occasionally traversed by veins filled with 
metallic substances quite different from the rock, as I 
showed yon in one of our first plates: the- middle series 
are. those in which the metals most abound. Id Com* 
wall, tin occurs both in granite and slate, but i^ most 
abundant in the latter, and sometimes divides the two^. 
The richest veins run always east and west—those that 
run north and south being usually mixed with stona; 
The latter too are of later date, for they often intcnrseet 
t^ others* throwing them out of their course^ Some* 
times a cross course cuts the Tein, and puts an end to 
the miner's hopes, he being unable to discover its con« 
tinaation after such an interruption. Sometimes tba 
vein ruiis So deep, it cannot be. prudently pursued^ and 
sometindesit separates itself into thin striogs not worth 
diffSUigy which at a distance will unite again into a yeoA 
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▼ein. Thas it is seldom more than a few miles that a 
▼ein can be pursued. 

Veins vary in width from a few inches to thirty or 
forty feet. Formerly many veins in Cornwall were only 
worked for tin, which at greater depths have yielded 
abundance of copper. Wherever a copper and a tin 
vein meet, the former always cuts through the latter, 
and generally throws it out of its course ; whence it 
appears that tin veins are invariably older than those of 
copper. The origin of these veins admits of no expla- 
nation : it is only evident they were deposited in a fluid 
state, and subsequently to the strata that contain them. 

Districts rich in the metals are generally barren, and 
seem peculiarly dreary. The neighbourhood of the 
Parys mountains in Anglesea is an instance of this. The 
soil, naturally unproductive, is rendered more so by the 
poisonous waters that traverse it, and the sulphureous 
vapours that float around. The high road through Corn- 
wall affords many specimens of this kind of country. 

The last subjecct I have to present to you, is the 
Antediluvian Caves, as they are called, of which you 
have doubtless heard. 

Anns. — ^I have heard of them often, and seen in some 
ooUecUons, enormous bones extracted from them. 

Mrs. L. — ** The phssnomena offered to our observa- 
tion in these caverns, diff^er essentially from those we have 
viewed before. Here the bones are almost all of carni- 
vorous animals, either lying loosely at the bottom of the 
caverns covered with eardi, or encased in stalactite. 
Many of these caverns have been found in Germany. 
The English cavern opened a few years ago at Kirkdale 
in Yorkshire, a^ described by Mr. Buckland, is a natural 
cissure or cavern, in oolitic limestone,' extending SOO 
feet into the body of the solid rock, and varying from 
two to' five feet in height and breadth. Its mouth was 
closed with rubbish, and overgrown with bushes, when 
accidentally discovered in quarrying stone. It is on the 
rfopeof a hill, about 100 feet above the level of a small 
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mver. The bottom of the cavern is nearlj bori20iltd'# 
and is entirely coyered to the depth of aboiit afoot,witk 
a sediment of mad deposited by the diluvial Waters. At 
the bottom of the mud, the floor of the ^ave wasoovered 
from one end to the other with teeth aud fragments* of 
bones of animals — of the hysdna, elephant^ rhinoceros^ 
hippopotamus, horse* ox» two or three species of deer« be«r^ 
fox, water-rat| and birds. The bones aire for die iiofti 
part broken^ and gnawed to pieces^ and the. teetb lid 
loose among the fragments of the bones; al very few; 
teeth remain still fixed in broken fragmeqts ^. the JMtw^d 
No bone or tooth has been roUed, or in the leaftl dcted 
upon by water, nor are any pebbled mixed with them^ 
The bones are not at aU mineralised, and retain tkek 
animal substance, having been preserved by tfad ttiuA 
that imbedded thera. The teeth of the hyteuas avd 
most abundant ; and of these the greater part are wotm 
down to the stumps, as if by gnawing^ Some of the 
bones have marks of teeth upon them. The animab 
found in the cave agree in Species with those thai oi^ur 
in the diluvial gravel of England, and df great pfedrt eff 
the northern hemisphere : four of them, the hyasM^ elcM 
phanty rhinoceros, and faippopotdniasibeldng' to spedids 
that are now extinct^ and I& genera that live exdlusivdjf 
in warm climatesi and which 1h^ fdand llssdeiated only 
Iq the southern portions^ of Africa^ netir 4he €!apei It i» 
certain from the evidence afforded* by th& interier of th» 
den^ that all these animals lived and died- in Yorkshirity 
in the period immediately preceding the de}«ge«^ 

" The extinct fossii byssaa mostly resemUeb that specie^ 
which now inhabits the Cape^ whdse teeth are didaptdd 
beyond those of any other animal to the purpote of cmck-> 
log bones, and whose habit is to carry home parts of its 
prey to devour them in the (^aves of rdcks which it in^ 
habits. This analogy explains the accumulation of the 
bones in the deu at Kirkdale» They were eanried id' 
for food by the hyssnos ; the smaller aniAMds, perhaps, 
entire; the larger ones fntfcemeal ; for by no other means 
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obiild the bones of sack large animals as the elephant 
or rhinoceros have arrived at the inmost recesses of so 
small a hole ; unless rolled thither by water ; in which 
ease the angles would have been worn off, which they 
are not. Judging from the proportion of the remuns 
mw found in the den, the ordinary fopd of the hynnas 
seems to have been oxen, deer and water-rats ; the bones 
of the larger animals are more rare ; and the fact of the 
bones of the hyaena being broken up equally with the 
rest, added to the known preference they have for putrid 
flesh and bones, render it probable they have devoured 
die dead carcases of their own species. The circumstan- 
ces of the cave and its contents are altogether inconsis- 
tent with the hypothesis of all the various animals of such 
dissunilar habits having entered it spontaneously, or 
having fallen in, or been drifted in by water, or with any 
other than that of their having been dragged in, either 
entire or piecemeal, by the beasts of prey whose den it 
was." 

' ''The bears and hyasnas of all these caverns, as well as 
file elephant, rhinoceros and hippopotamus, belong to 
the same extinct species that occur as fossils in the dilu- 
vial gravel ; whence it follows that the period in whiph 
they inhabited these regions was that immediately 
preceding the formation of this gravel by that transient 
and universalinundation which has left traces of its ra- 
vages committed at no very distant period over the &ce 
of the whole globe, and since which no important or 
general changes seem to have affected it.'' A similar cave 
has recently been opened at Ban well in Somersetshire, 
where the collection of bones is very great, and bearing, 
I believe, the same characters. 

Mat.-*— How distinctly the period of the flood seems 
to be marked in the physical structure of the earth, laying 
as it were a covering over the previous formations, as if 
for nature, as well as man, to begin their course anew. 

Mrs. L. — Everything we find in the material worid 
but tends to confirm the truths of revelation. Those 
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appear to me its most daDgeroas enemies, though meaning 
to be its defenders, who are trying to prove that the 
geological system and the holy scriptores cannot consist 
together. 

I have only now toi recommend yon to pursue this 
subject, all difficulties in which I think most have disap- 
peared, by the study of nature, and of the best works 
you can meet with on the subject. Of these I would 
mention to yon particularly Cuvier's Theory of the Earth, 
Buckland's Reliquice Diluvianae, Brande's Geology, 
Parkinson's Organic Remains, Macculloch's Classifica- 
tion of Bocks, S\imner's Records of the Creation, and 
the works of Conybeare and Phillips. Also, as many 
years may elapse before you can make any thing of a 
mineralogical collection for yourselves, sufficient to assist 
your studies, I strongly advice ydu to possess yourselves 
of one of Mr. Mawe's cabinet collections, which supply 
yoii in a very small compass and at no great expense, 
with all that is necessary for your studies at home. When 
you travel, nature will afford you everywhere subjects 
of examination, to exercise and refresh your previous 
knowledge. 
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SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM: 



CONVERSATION XXVIII. 



Obder 1. Bimana, coDtaining Man, 

2. Quadrainana . • . • Monkey, Ape^ \jetmtr. 

includiDg the 
Cheiroptera Bo/, Colugo, 

3. Carnivora, subdivided into the 

loaeotiTora Hedghog^ Shtw^ Molgf Sft. 

Plantigrada BeoTy Baclgerf Glufton, Sfc, 

Digitigrada Dog, LionyCat,Martm,Weafelfic. 

Amphibia Seal, Walrus, ^c. 

4. Glire8orRod«ntia ^Be^Rct, Sguirrd, Porcupi^. 

5. Echanata Sh^K AmudUlo^ Anteater. 

6. Marsupialia ^..... Qpoftsmriy Kof^/vod^ 

7. Paohydermau ,. j ^J^TaoS^'*?^*'^' ^'^ 

8. Euminantia \ ^"'f' , ^'^ ^' ^^' 

i Antelope, Goat, Sheep, Ox, 

9. Cetacea Do/jp^in, Whale, 6fC. 



Classific arrangement. Monkey, Bat, Hedge-hog, 
Means of defence of Qttadrupeds, 2rc. 

Papa. — ^The order we have pursued ia our conversa- 
tioDs has DOW brought us to the first class of vertebra ted 
animals, which are called Mammalia from the circnm- 
stance of their nourishing their young with their milk. 
This class is placed at the head of the Animal Kingdom, 
not only because it is the class to which we ourselves 
belong, but because all the species included in it, enjoy 
the most numerous faculties, the most delicate sensations, 
and the most varied powers of mo.tion ; and because all 
their different properties combined appear to produce in 
them a degree of intelligence which is greater and more 
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capable of improvement than that possessed by any of 
the inferior classes. 

Hbnry. — On what is the division of the class Mam- 
malia into orders founded ? 

Papa. — ^The most essential differences of the mam- 
malia among themselves are, first, in the organs of touchy 
on which the dexterity of the animal mainly depends; 
and secondly in mastication, which determines the nature 
of the aliment proper to every species. Their division 
into orders is founded on these essential characters. 

The degree of perfection of the organs of touch may 
be estimated according to the number and moveableness 
of the fingers, and according to the greater or less -pro- 
portion of depth in which their extremity is inclosed in 
the claw or hoof. A hoof which completely covers that 
part of the extremity which would otherwise touch the 
ground, blunts the power of touch and renders such an 
extremity incapable of seizing any thing. The opposite 
extreme to this is when, as in the human subject, a nail 
form's ia single lamina on one side only of the finger or 
toe, leaving to the other all its sensibility. Man holds 
the first place in this class of the animal world. Besides 
a multiplicity of other infinitely great marks of superi- 
ority over the rest of creation, he is distinguished zoolo- 
gically by possessing hands at the anterior extremities 
alone ; the posterior being employed to sustain him erect. 
This peculiarity constitutes him, though a single species, 
a distinct order, which is hence named Bimana. Of 
this order I intend taking a more particular notice after 
we have considered all the rest. 

In the next order to man, we find hands at the four 
extremities, whence it is named Quadrumana ; one tribe 
belonging to it, which contains the bats, is termed CA^iV- 
optera, from the circumstance of the fore-toes being 
elongated and connected by membranes, which perform 
the office of wings. The animals included in the third 
order, which comprehends the greatest number of spe- 
des, have no thumb capable of a free motion, or 
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opposeable to the rest : from the nature of its food this 
order is named Carnivora. 

In the animals which compose these three orders, 
there are found three different sorts of teeth ; the molares 
or grinding teeth, the canine teeth, and the incisores or 
cutting teeth. 

Those that compose the fourth order have the ex- 
tremities but little different from those of the Carnivora; 
but they want the canine teeth, and have Incisores in the 
front of the mouth altogether peculiar to themselves : this 
order is called Glires and Rodentia. 

After these are ranked, in the fifth order, such animals 
as have the extremities very much cramped, and sunk 
deep within large claws considerably crooked. These 
are moreover defective in the incisor teeth, some of them 
even want the canine, and a few are destitute of teeth 
altogether. From these defects, the order is named 
Edentata. 

This distribution of the unguiculated animals, or those 
that have claws, would be in a regular series, if New 
Holland had not recently furnished us with a sixth order, 
which forms a sort of collateral chain, consisting of 
animals with pouches for the reception of their young. 
Of these one is found, in other respects, to corespond 
with the carnivora, another with the glires, and another 
with the edentaia. This order is termed, from the pe- 
culiarity 1 have named, Marsupialia. 

The two next orders consist of hoofed animals, which 
are less numerous, and in whose conformations and habits 
there is less irregularity. 

. Of these, the cloven foot, the upper jaw destitute of 
genuine incisores, and the four stomachs, distinguish one 
portion as a separate order, called, from their also chew j 
ing the cud, Ruminantia. 

The other hoofed mammalia may all be combined into 
one order, and named, from the thickness of their skin, 
Pachydermuta. 

The ninth and last order consists of those mammalia 
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wUch bave no hinder extremities, and whose external 
conformation and aquatic mode of life, would induce m 
to form them into a separate class, did not all the rest 
of their economy decidedly mark them as belonging to 
that under consideration. They unite the vigour of the 
other mammalia to the advantage of being sustained 
upon the watery element, and exhibit to our view the 
most gigantic forms to be found in the animal world. 
The ancients termed them hot-blooded fishes : they are 
now called Cetacea. 

Henry. — Cuvier's classification differs greatly, in 
names at least, from that of Linnaeus. 

Papa. — It does. In the LinnsBan system, the two 
orders which Cuvier terms bimana and quadrumana, are 
comprehended in one, called Primates. 

Henry. — ^What animals does the order quadrumana 
camprehend ? 

Papa. — Principally the ape, baboon, and monkey 
tribes, lemurs and bats. 

Anna. — What is the distinction between apes, ba- 
boons and monkeys ? 

Papa. — Apes are destitute of tails, and they walk 
upright ; their leg^ are furnished with calves, and their 
hands and feet nearly resemble those of men. In their 
manners they are for the most part mild and gentle, and 
they imitate human actions more readily, and are capable 
of greater attainments than any others of their tribes. 
Th^ poor Africans say of them that they could talk if 
they would, but that they will not, lest they should be 
obliged to work. Baboons have short tails ; they gene 
jally walk on ^U-fours, and seldom go upright, unless 
when constrained to do so in a state of servitude. Some 
of the baboons ace as tall as men; have long faces, 
sunken eyes, and are otherwise extremely disgusting. 
In their dispositions they are usually so sullen and fero* 
cious, as to be incapable of any education whatever* 
.Monkeys have tails in general longer than their bodies; 
tbey are by far the most lively and active of the whole 
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race^-greatly addicted to thievery, and scarcely <e:ver 
imitatiDg human actions without a mischievou3 intention. 

The long tails of monkeys possess a wonderful pre- 
hensile power. In climbing or leaping from tree to tree, 
many can catch at a bough and support themselves by 
their tails with perfect ease and safety. They are also 
delicate instruments of touchy 

Anna. — What are the lemurs. Papa? 

Papa.— They are aninmls found in the East Indies, 
about the size of a small cat, and very much resembling 
a monkey* The principal difference is in the shape of 
the head, which is something like that of a dog, and iathe 
great length of their hind legs. Their are several varie- 
ties of them, some of which are remarkable for their 
activity. 

Of bats there are four species in this country, mz. the 
long-eared bat, the great bat, and the horse-shoe bat. 
They are awkward, ill-proportioned animals, and seem 
to constitute the connecting link between quadrupeds 
and birds. What are called the wings of the bat arenot 
composed of feathers, but resemble in consist^ice the 
web on the feet of water fowl. The Sight of this 
animal is laboured and ilUdirected ; it only flies in 
the evening, and that only in the summer months, re^ 
tiring, as the winter approaches, into old buildings and 
hollow trees, where it remains in a torpid state till the 
spring. In warm climates bats are n;iore numerous, and 
the species in general much larger. Sometimes they 
are seen in such large-flights as even to darken the at- 
mosphere. 

Henry. — ^The vampyre bat of the East Indies must 
be a tremendous creature. 

Papa. — Its size,* (for it is nearly a foot long, and the 
extent of its wings is sometimes four feet and upwards,) 
together with its reputed propensity to suck the blood 
of men and other animals during sleep, makes it an ob^- 
ject of disgust and horror. We are informed by Finch, 
in his quaint style of writing, that these bats *' hang to the 
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boughs of trees near Surat in the East Indies in such 
vast clusters as would surprise a man to see ; and the 
noise and squealing they make is so intolerable that 'twere 
a good deed to bring two or three pieces of ordnance 
and scour the trees^ that the country might be rid of such 
a plague as they are to it." 

The spectre bats of South America are animals equally 
numerous and dreadful. 

Anna. — What do bats in general feed on i 

Papa. — Chiefly on insects. During the winter time, 
when this food is not to be obtained, they continue sus- 
pended in some dark retreat in a torpid state. 

Henry. — What do you think, Father, respecting the 
sixth sense which some physiologists haye imagined to 
exist in bats 1 

Henry. — I think the physiologists in question might 
have spared themselves the cruel experiments they have 
made to prove it, if they had considered that the quick 
perception these animals possess of an approach to any 
resisting medium is probably entirely owing to the ex- 
treme tenuity and delicacy of the integuments of the 
wing. The bat evidently directs itself altogether by 
means of the sensibility of this organ. Bats fly as if they 
had no perception of objects until they they arrive within 
a near distance of them ; when they either suddenly turn 
aside or directly round as if to avoid being dashed 
against them. 

( To be continued, J 
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SKETCH THE EIGHTH. 



NORWAY AND THE SWEDISH ISLBS. 



The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims the happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stbrmy seas^ 
And his long nights of poetry and ease. • • 

.Goldsmith. 



The kingdom of Norway, which* formerly belonged 
to Denmark, but was ceded in 1814 to Sweden, is 900 
xniies io length, and varies in breadth from 40 to 240 
mfles. It is extremely mountainous, and in the nor- 
thern parts very barren; but, towards the south, the 
country is more fertile, being well watered and peopled. 
The climate is very cold, and, on the eastern coasts, the 
sea is frozen from October till April. Towards Bergen^ 
the frost is not so severe. Vegetation, as in Lapland, 
makes rapid progress ; the corn is sown aud cut in six or 
seven weeks. The principal rivers are the Stor Elve, 
or Glomen, and the Dramme. The lakes are very 
numerous, the most worthy of ^lotice are the Moisen, 
Rands, Sion, Foemnnd, and Ojeren. The chief moun- 
tains are that stupendous chain, the Ajanger, Ardanger, 
or Dofrefeldt mountains, which divide Norway from 
Sweden. To cross this mighty barrier, travellers must 
frequently go seventy English miles. The country is 
not sufiBciently fertile to produce corn enough for die 
consumption of its population ; but it abounds in pasture 
and produces a fine breed of cattle. The cultivation of 
corn is a source of great anxiety to the Norwegians ; 
they water it ih summer, and protect it by hurdles from 



the violent ninds which would otherwise lay flat their 
crops ; yet in spite of all their care, the nocturnal frosts, 
22irnNatter,or ironnights,(as the Swedes style them,) will 
often disappoint their hopes. The mineral prod acts of 
Norway are rich indeed* The silver mines of Konings^ 
hnrg are the richest in all Europe ; even gold has occa- 
sionally been discovered. Large mines are also worked 
of coppet and iron. Quarries of stone are found, as 
also the magnet and asbestos. The geologist .finds in 
this country an ample field for his favourite study, and 
many interesting works have been published on the 
geology of the Norwegian mountains. The animal tribes 
are much the same as bre found in Sweden. Rein-deer 
aboiiDd towards the north, and wolves terrify the traveller 
while passing through the enormous forests. The horses 
are of a good breed, strong, and active ; and the cattle, 
^though small, are very valuable. Fish abound in their 
lakes/ and in the sea ; these they isalt for food ; and it is 
said that during the winter they even feed their .cattle 
on them. Birds harbour in numbers in the rocks^. and 
are caught in the same perilous wi^y that is practised in 
Sweden. The vegetable kingdom is tolerably extensive; 
and the vast forests are a principal source of wealth. 
They are chiefly composed of the Scotch fir, (pinus 
^ylvestris,) and the spruce fir, (pinus abies.) Birch, al- 
4er, oak, elm, ash, and yew, abound, however, in them. 
Wood is much used in Norway^ thay bum nothing 
else, they construct their houses and .fences of it, and 
even^ some roads are made of wood. The superiority of 
the Norw£^ fir for the purpose of ship ^building is well 
known. A great many of our ships are constructed in 
•part of this wood* It is chiefly used for masts. The 
manufactures of Norway are very few and insignificant. 
Their chief exports are timber, hemp, tar, turpentine, 
fish, tallow, butter, salt, silver, alum, copper, iron, Prus- 
sian blue, skins^ horses, cattle, and wood. The religion 
is Lutheriu). The inhabitants are a very brave, spirited, 
fra&ki and noble race of people. This may be attributed 
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to their free form of goyemmeat, which was granted to 
them by Christian Y. They are extremely attached to 
their coantry, and are lively, gay, and active, never 
giving way to the many* difficulties of their sitaation, bnt 
braving even famine with patient fortitude. Their chief 
food is milk, cheese, and salted fish and meat. Bread 
is scarce among them, tuid its place is too frequently 
supplied by an unwholesome mixture of the pounded 
inner fir bark, and chopped straws The peasants display 
a great deal of taste in their holyday dresses. . Literature 
and science meet with encouragement, especially at 
Christiania, where an university has lately been founded. 
The people were much attacJied to the Danish govern- 
ment; and are said not litt;gili to relish the change of 
masters, in which they were never consulted. 

The Baltic is crowded with islands, many of which 
belong to Sweden. It is remarkable that this sea sinks a 
little every year, as has been proved by experiments made 
in some of its isles. This extraordinary phsenomenon is 
attributed by one of our scientific writers, to a gradual 
decrease of salt in its waters, which at present are less 
saKne than those of any other body of water, .being in 
fact merely brackish. 

The principal of the (Swedish isles are Rugen, about 
sixty miles in circumference; it is a very strong island, 
almost impregnable. It is remarkably fertile, , and 
abounds in corn and cattle. Oland, of which I know 
nothing particular. Gothland, which, from its situation, 
has been called the Eye of the Baltic ; it is fertile and 
woody, and has large quarries of ■ stone. And Aland, 
which is rich in cotu and pasture, and possesses . forests 
of wood, and lime-stone quarries; it is one hundred, and 
.twenty miles in circumference. Besides these there are 
numberless small islands along the coast of Norway, 
which is, so to speak, lined with them. The Lofibdea 
isles lie on the north-west coast of Norway. On some 
of them, Runic remains have been discovered. Rein* 
.deer have also been seen on them. 
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Their principal nataral curiosity is the celebrated 
whirlpool of Maelstroom, the roar of which is equal tp 
thpuder; and if a ship comes within its yortex, whic|i 
extends five or six miles, it is inevitably destroyed. It 
is formed by the velocity of the current between two 
islands. 



A FEW REMARKS 

ON THE 

DEVOTIONAL READING OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 



SECTION THE ELEVENTH. 



On the Reading of tke ^pistles^ 
The Epistles are in some respects distinct and different 
from every other portion of holy writ; They were com- 
posed after the scheme of salvation had been consum- 
mated. The coming of the Messiah had fulfilled the 
earlier, prophecies. Jesus had lived for man's example, 
and died for man's redemption. His resurrection luid 
ascension into heaven had witnesked to hn divinity ; and 
tho' Holy Spirit, the Comforter whom be promised, had 
been received, to verify his words, and reyeal whatever 
of bis truth he had left in obscuritv* Farther, these 
Scriptures were written after the experiment ofohristi- 
anity, if we may so express ourselves, had been nsade ; 
after it had tried the soil on which it was implanted and 
was in futurity to grow, and man had tried the character 
and the fruits of the newly^ scattered seed. Already 
had the Saviour's predictions been amply verified ; the 
enmity and hatred of the world, the opposition of sin and 
Satan had already had time to shew themselves, and to 
call iota action the faith of his disciples and the power of 
the principles implanted in their bosoms. Under these 
circumstances, it was to be expected that the epistles 
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woold contain many thingfs not exhibited in the previous 
Scriptures ; pecaliarly suitable for oar study, who stand 
in the same position of full and certain revelation of 
things realized and proved, as the apostles did when they 
wrote them. And this is in fact the case. If we examine 
reflectively, we shall find that there are many things re- 
lative to Christianity we have occasion to know, that can- 
not be found anywhere but in the epistles, with respect as 
well to the doctrines of the gospel, as to the circumstan* 
ces and diflBculties that attend the profession of it, to the 
church in general or its individual members. With res- 
pect to circumstances, there are cases innumerable, 
which, arising out of the profession of Christianity, •could 
find an example only among those who had professed it; and 
with respect to the doctrines intimated and darkly revealed 
throughout the previous parts of revelation, they never 
were fully explained to the understanding of the believer, 
till the Holy Spirit was g^ven as his instructor. 

It is thence evident that the epistles must form a most 
important portion of onr devotional studies. So evident, 
we need not perhaps stay to make a remark on those who 
presume to think the study of them not necessary, or less 
necessary than that of the gospels ; to consider them as 
fields of controversy And mazes of criticism, unsafe for 
the simple and the ignorant to adventure in. So bold- 
ly does man's perversity make darkness of the purest light, 
find a labyrinth of mystery in the most perfect revelation 
of God's will, and charge their own wilful ignorance and 
blindness on the obscurity of his holy word. 

Scarcely expecting to be read by any who are in the 
habit of thus rejecting and setting at nought this por- 
tion of the bible, we allude to it but slightly. There 
may be some, however, among our younger readers, 
who have been misled by them to suppose, that these 
parts are too difficult for their understanding ; and that 
the doctrinal parts, at least, must be .reserved for wiser 
heads and maturer years; they having nothing to do 
but with plain precepts and practical results. A greater 
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mistake cannot exist, or a more dangerous one. The 
religion of Christ is not a mere system of morality, in 
which opinions are of no consequence, so the precepts 
be observed, and you may believe what you like, if yon 
do what you are bidden. On the contrary, when Paul 
was asked the way of salvation, what he prescribed was 
a point of belief — a doctrine: and it is the very first 
principle of the religion of the Gospel and of our church, 
that if its precepts could be observed, which it has 
been amply proved they cannot, without the accep- 
tation of its doctrines, being a fabrick raised on other 
foundation than that which God has laid, it could do no 
otherwise than fall ; and what little had been done in the 
way of slavish obedience, were not only worthless, but 
bearing actually the character of sin. Of this may every 
one, of whatever age or capacity, be assured ; that if 
they fancy they are fulfilling the precepts of religion 
without understanding its fundamental doctrines, they 
are deceiving themselves to their eternal ruin. Most 
particularly on such we urge a frequent, earnest, and 
devout perusal of the epistles. 

We know, most of us by experience, all by observa- 
tion, how much knowledge is often wanting after the 
principle of grace has been recdived into the heart — 
how incorrect and vacillating principles betray us per- 
petually into errors and excesses, both of conduct and 
opinion. Every new-comer acts upon our ignorance 
to unsettle and mislead us. Not certain what is true 
or what is right, we fall eagerly into every mistake that 
is proposed to us ; and when its futility is found, either 
is our faith in the gospel altogether shaken, or our steps 
are retraced in much darkness and weariness of spirit. 
We try the depths and intricacies of human controversy; 
but these only involve us in deeper obscurity — for where 
the wise difier, how are the simple to decide ? We ac- 
cumulate books and opinions upon disputed points, and 
from their contradictions gather greater confusion than 
we began with ; or are influenced by a name to take up 
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opiQiqns without daly appreciating them, and follow a 
party, till some greater name or newer party incline us 
to the opposite. Meantime, the spirit of religion thrives 
not within us — ** Unstable as water thou shalt not excel ;" 
the peace of a satisfied conscience is not in our 
bosoms : the activity of a mind set free from doubt and 
fearfulness is not seen in our lives : we are as Paul de- 
scribes, ** Ever learning, but never coming to a know- 
ledge of the truth." 

Nothing then is more essential to the fruition of a 
religious life, th^n a clear, correct, and satisfied under- 
standing of the doctrines of the gospel at the beginning. 
This may be proved by fact, as by reasoning it might be 
expected. I have rarely seen a steady course, and a 
consistent christian conduct maintained through the life, 
but I have found the doctrines were well understooci and 
received at its commencement: while of the vacilla- 
ting, unsteady, hnd unequal walk, I have as generally 
fpnnd the origin to be an unsatisfied and uncertain creed. 
Let every one, therefore, however young in religion, be 
persuaded that it is of incalculable importance what they 
believe — that though some truths may be more essential 
to salvation than others, there is no truth that is unim- 
portant — there cannot be a truth too mach-^a truth of 
so little value, that it should be wilfully dispensed with. 
I do not advise to controversy, but I do advise to stren- 
uous, unremitted enquiry, till the mind be folly enlight- 
ened and satisfied of the tenets of its faith. I do not 
advise to wade through the folios of disputation, but I 
advise to seek light and knowledge in the pages of scrip- 
ture ; land never to relinquish the pursuit, till the belief 
that has arisen out of that study is too strong to be 
moved by the opinions of any man ; though ready, ever 
in deepest humility ready to be relinquished, if by in- 
creasing light upon his holy word, God should disclose 
to us more or otherwise than we have yet perceived. 

May all then, if they will, attain to this clear under- 
standing of the scriptures, in doctrines perhaps for ages 
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contfoverted, aad no nearer agreed upon than they were 
at first? I do not know — But this I have observed — ^the 
ignorant, the unlettered, and the simple-minded, attain to 
it, and rest in it, and live by it, while wisdom cavils, and 
learning is at faalt — and if you go to them with yonr 
thinkings, reasonings, and doubtings, they smile upon 
yoiir folly, and tell you " it is so in the bible, and they 
' have no doubt the bible is right." It is certain that none 
can attain to the right understanding of the scriptures^ 
but those to whom* Gpd by his Spirit will unclose them 
—and this Spirit has been promised to all who diligently 
seek it. Is the deduction not that the knowledge of all 
trath is within the reach of every one who rightly pur- 
sues it ? No limit has been set for intellect, age, or 
condition. Why this certainty of truth is so seldom 
reached, there may be many reasons. Instead of this 
simple, earnest reference to scripture for our establish- 
ment in disputed points of doctrine, we generally receive 
them in the first instance from men — some who happen 
to have influence at the time. Immediately they become 
our opinions ; there is a sort of appropriation ; we begin 
to value them as something of our own ; we grow warm 
and eager in their defence ; unconsciously to ourselves, 
a party feeling kindles in our bosoms, and the doctrines 
gain an interest with us quite apart from persuasion of 
their truth. When these opinions happen to be impugned, 
instead of going to scripture to see if we are really right, 
we get volume upon volume to confirm us in them, all 
who are supposed to difi^er being shunned as dangerous, 
or read with settled determination to find them in the 
wrong. Thus we grow warmer and warmer, surer and 
surer — for a little time. Our doctrines being founded 
on no actual certainty derived from the understanding 
of God's word, they are ever liable to terminate where 
they had their origin — in the influence of hliman opinion. 
Some stronger influence, or perhaps the mere effect of 
experience and reflection, discloses to us how very little 
ground we really had for what we so warmly maintained. 

VOL. IX. I i 
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Here again, if we were wise, we might go to the serip- 
tare to learn a better creed, or get a better foundation 
for the one we have. But it is not uncommon, instead 
of this, to find the heady controversialist, because him- 
self was wrong, asserting that every body is wrong, or 
every body right — that all mean alike, and the points dis- 
puted are of no consequence— ^nd he that before was 
violent for an unexamined creed, is now supinely con- 
tented without any creed at all. And from this it re- 
sults, that a great proportion of people do not know 
what they' believe — and a still greater do not know why 
they believe what they do — and of the remainder very 
many, when urged upon the grounds of their belief, 
refer you to this man and that man, this writer and that 
writer, to any thing but the word of God — ^for thence 
they had them not, however they may in fact be 
found there. 

Most earnestly, therefore, I recommend the devotional 
reading of the epistles, for the express purpose of cor« 
recting, confirming, or elucidating our doctrinal views. 
This is not a knowledge, like others we have spoken of, 
better reserved for times of study than intruded upon 
our hours of devotion. It is of things to be learned 
best, perhaps learned only on our knees — I mean, that 
since they must be taught us of God, they can be learned 
only in his presence, with prayer on the lips, and devo- 
tion in the heart -*-in the feeling, if not in the attitude of 
supplication. Whenever you are agitated with doubt- 
fulness upon any point of belief, when some opinion you 
have heard distracts your judgment, or disturbs your 
thoughts, by no means put it aside as of no consequence, 
or unfit to be entertained — unless indeed it be in itself 
frivolous and out of the purpose of God's revelation — 
but take it with you at your next devotional reading — 
seek out some chapter that bears u'pon the point, study 
it as before God, and earnestly in treat him that 
you may find — not the confirmation of previous opinion, 
arguments to baflSe your opponents — but trutb-^for you 
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fMT against you, truth. Never, I believe, were that our 
simple object, should we fail» so sought, to find it; and to 
become gradually enlightened in every thing God in his 
revelation has made known. If you find doctrines you 
cannot understand, believe them first, and wait for miore 
light to understand them by. If there are sentences that 
have been differently interpreted, take them upon their 
plainest sense, till the light of other scriptures reveals to 
yon a better. And having proved your earnest desire 
to know the truth, by the humble, simple, and teachable 
spirit with which you have enquired of it before God, go 
not to disprove it instantly on leaving your chamber, by 
taking the word of the first person you meet, in contra- 
diction to the word you have been reading : nay, nor the 
opinions of the world united, could you get them to agree, 
against the plain sense of the written word of God. But 
if any thing should arise to make you doubt the justness 
of your conclusions, go back on the first opportunity to 
the presence of God, and to your bible, and correct the 
opinion where you formed it. 

It is needless to say the Epistles contain a great deal 
more than doctrines. They are peculiarly valuable in 
that they contain directions for the life and conversation 
of christians, as distinct from other men. They are ad- 
dresfied to the saints and brethren exclusively, as the 
head of each epistle expresses, and fully make known to 
as what the early followers of Jesus were, as well as 
what God required they should be. This is most useful. 
We are extremely apt, particularly in our days of inex- 
perience, to fancy our case unlike to every other — our 
feelings, difficulties and temptations different. Yet if 
we will examine the Epistles for the purposie, we shall 
find of almost every case an applicable and sufficient ex- 
ample, with directions to guide, and assurances to sup- 
port us under it. Let us omit not in every doubt to 
have recourse to these testimonies of the faithfulness of 
God, and the perversity of man. 

The precepts of the Epistles are invaluable : ^and for 
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tUs i^ason. Man, when he passes from a state of 
nature to a state of grace, beoomes a new creature — old 
things are past away, all things are become new. He 
looks about upon the altered world a$ one who knows 
not where he treads. The rules by which he has guided 
his conduct hitherto are insufficient or inapplicable. 
His previous maxims and habits are unsuitable to bia 
new condition. Fixed and immutable as are the laws 
of God and the principles of right, so thoroughly has 
man's corruption mistaken and perverted them, that when 
summoned back into his Maker's service, he has to find 
for himself an entirely new code of laws for the direc- 
tion of his conduct, even in the common relationisfaips of 
life. As a father, a child, a servant, a subject, there 
are new demands upon his conscience, and new respon* 
sibilities to meet. I do not say different from what the 
natural man's duties are — but decidedly different from 
what his conduct is or can be. This new code, signified 
in the ten commandments, and explained in the Saviour's 
sermon on the mount, is amplified and minutely di7 
gested in the Epistles ; and they cannot be too often re- 
ferred to as a digest of the moral law of God, in all its spi- 
ritual application. 

In these brief remarks upon the devotional reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, we feel that we have treated an in- 
exhaustible subject very slightly — if not uselessly, we 
are satisfied. The testimonies, which after the first few 
sections we received, of benefit derived from our re- 
marks, under the blessing of God, would have induced 
us to extend our plan into more particular notice of each 
separate book, and their individual application to the de-. 
votional student, had not the intention of making a change 
in our work at the end of the present volume, obliged us ra- 
ther to abridge than to extend our original design. If» 
however, to any individual mind the value of the Scriptures 
has been enhanced, if a single person has been enabled 
to read with more profit to themselves and more grati- 
tude to God, by the remarks we have made, they ha;ve 
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been already blessed beyon'd their merits. Should an 
opportunity occur for renewing them, or presenting them 
in a different and extended form, we shall only need such 
a testimony of their value, to induce us to the task. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



LOVE. 

Sweetest and loveliest of those liviDg rays 
Which from the fountain of the Godhead flow; 
On thee may Cherubim undazzled gaze, 
With thee the Seraphim adoring glow. 

Thou art the element of heaven above. 
Yet not to heaven's inhabitants confined ; 
The sacred joys that spring from holy love 
Can bring their heaven to the lowliest mind. 

With softened lustre, thine extended beams 
Have reached the depths of human wretchedness ; 
In mercy's gentle, never ceasing streams, 
Mighty to save-^omnipotent to bless. 

Maternal tenderness less kind appears 
Than his compassionate and gracious voice, 
Who wept that he might dry the mourner's tears, 
Atid mourned that he might lead them to rejoice. 

Praise him, archangels— ye who see his face, 
Children of Zion— let your songs arise ; 
Sing the great mystery of redeeming grace, 
The joy of earth, the wonder of the skies. 

Yet not by those who in his presence rest, 
- Not by archangels can his love be told ; 
Nor can the saints who comprehend it best 
Its heights and lengths and depths and breadths unfold. 

None but the God of wisdom and of might 
Can tell his nature or declare his name ; 
For God is tovE-^etemal — ^infinite — 
Almighty Love — unchangeably the same. 

I i 3 
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Jesus EMKANUEt— in thee alone 
Can fallen man that name and nature know ; 
The burning brightness of Jehovah's throne 
Is cirded round with thine auspicious bow. * 

The rich effulgence of that love thou art, 
And from thy cross its healing glories shine ; 
O be their radiance shed in many a heart, 
O bind the love of many a heart to thine* 

Then let thy worshippers reflect thy rays. 

And by their spirit prove their God is Love ; 

This shall in better language speak thy praise 

Than songs like those which angels sing above* 

Vehita. 
« Rev. iv. 3. 



HYMN. 

O God, my Saviour, help me to draw near 
To thee with reverence and godly fear ; 
Yet must I also love thee — as a child. 
On whom tfa€ Parent has so often smiled. 
It cannot reaKse that on thy brow 

A frown should rest — 
O Lord ! it knows not how 

Aught beside tenderness can move thy breast. 

Bless me with grace, thou majesty divine. 
These sacred feelings ever to combine ; 
^ay I look up to thee with awe profound. 
And bear in mind that place is holy ground ; 
Where God, the Lord of Hosts, is pleased to meet 

And shine on me : 
Yet, Lord, when near thy feet, 

Let my whole soul still cleave in love to thee. 

Thoo art my God*-thou also art riiy friend— 
And in thy kindness tbou art pleased to bend 
And visit me on eartb^bidding me rise, 
Pierce through the clouds that veil these lower skies. 
And view my sure, but now far distant home, 

My future rest — 
Where thou shalt bid me come. 

And leave thy feet to shelter in thy breast. 



ipw 
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Lord 1 what am I^ thus giyen to rejoice 
In the glad sound of God^ my Saviour*s Toice 7 
O what am I, that I should see thy face. 
And taste the richest blessings of thy grace ? 
Less than the least of thine—before thy throne 

1 humbly fall, . 
And make thy cross alone 

My glory and my boast— Thou, Lord, art aU in dL 

IOTA. 



Ho/y Father, heep through thine own name those whom thou hast given 

me. —John xvii. 11. 

TARf far away, unhallow'd care t 

Came not my Redeemer down 

To purchase safety for his own, 
And take the ill, the sin, and fear, 

Far, fait wmcy 1 

And when he went again to Heaven, 
He left his cherished people bere, 
Beneath no earthly'guardian^s care, 

But in the Father's keeping, who had given 

Them to him first. 

And y^t I am afraid— afraid — 

Immortal Spirits I that on high 

Never through all eternity. 
Other security have fiad 

Than in his love. 

JIow will ye mock me when ye hear. 
That, bought with my Redeemer's blood, 
And left in keeping of my God, 

I cannot put my bosom's care 

Far, far away. 

As if there were on this poor earth. 
An ill t^ mndi to be oontrouVd 
By powers that all yoiff bliss uphold. 

Which from his arms might steal me forth, 

Todomobaim. 
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With nought in heaven to rest upon 
But that which he has left me here, 
O did ye thus mistrast him there. 

The peace of Heaven itself were gone, 

Far, far away. 



. i»#^>#^>#^» 



Love not the world, neither the tlungs of the world. 

What would we have of thee, poor world. 

That we should stand 
For ever waiting on thy smiles 

With cap in hand ? 

Thy pride, thy wealth, and thy degrees ! 

Ah! ne'er tome 
The parents of another wish. 

Let these things be. 

They were not his, whose path on earth 

I love to tread ; 
He would have none of them^ by whom 

I would be led. 

And now my bosom has no vnsh. 

But to be his ; 
To be like Jesus, and to be 

Where Jesus is. 

Should I have years of happiness 

Where he had woe ? 
Would I be loved, -would I be praised ? 

He was not so. 

Be rank'd among the blest of earth, 

Upon whose lot 
Prosperity and pleasure shine ? 

This He was not. 

No — let ambition's anxious thought 

Be from me far — 
And the rich treasures of the world 

Awake no care. 

It will be time enough, methinks. 

To find in this 
My pride, and my rejoicing, then 

When it is his. 

To bind earth's honours on my brow^ 

O how.unmeet I 
^When he who bought its diadem ' ' 

Wears it. not yet. 
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Hints to Parents on the Cultivation of Children in the 
Spirit of PestalozzHs method — 5th Edit. London, 
1817. Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch-street. 

Letters on Early Education — addressed to J. P- 
Greaves, esq,, by Pestalozzi — translated from the 
German — with a Life of Pestalozzi. 6s* London^ 
Sherwood and Co. 1827. 

Wbre we to see a beautifal edifice, fitted and pro^ 
portioned in aU its parts with architeetaral skill, placed 
on a foondation on which it c<mld not stand, mare piatn, 
I suppose, than pleasure would arise from the contem^ 
plation. Yet, if we wanted a model, if we wanted a study 
of architeictural beauty, or a pldn to baild by, nothing 
would prevent that we should find it there. We sfconid 
naturally say — ^Tjbis building will not stand because the 
foundation is bad — but it is fineio itself , and we can imi- 
tate it upon firmer ground. Exactly such is our feeliag 
on a review of PestalozzFs works, of his benevoteut 
though perhaps visionary schemes, and of his whole sys-» 
tern of education. We feel at once compelled to r^com- 
iQend and to condemn them* The two works above 
named so exactly divide the good and the evil, the 
mode of tuition from the principles of education, we can- 
not better explain ourselves than by speaking of them 
separately. 

The work entitled Hints to Parents, is surely one of 
which every mother should possess henself. This is not 
the work of Pestalozzi, bat pf one, we hope, who while 
he adopts his method of tuition, avoids the poison of his 
prtociples. If we faiicy we detected some proud talking 
about " innocence and purity and interior satisfaction,'* 
it may be because we were suspiciously looking for it. 
If we glanced over the religious conversations and did 
Qot see the nanie of Saviour there, it might be because 
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we turned the leaves too quickly. We wish to recom* 
mend this work, and therefore will believe the best. 
Most commendable indeed it is to all who are occupying 
themselves with the education of their children; and not 
less perhaps to those who are neglecting it ; for they 
might learn herein the futility of their excuses for aban- 
doning the charge. The responsibility of parents, of 
mothers in particular, for the education, at least in early 
years, of their own children, is so favourite a subject 
with us, we cannot fail tp find excuse for all Festalozzi's 
enthusiasm on the subject, and to wish that every chris- 
tian mother would believe him as to her capability of the 
task* The success of this method of oral tuition in con- 
veying knowledge to the mind of infancy, is, T think, too 
evident to be denied ; though there may be much question 
how long it should be continued. From theory, we 
should say certainly not beyond the years of infancy; 
but those who have tried the system practically, are bet- 
ter judges. We have heard it said that this method of 
instruction enfeebles and suspends the mental powers. 
Those who think so, can scarcely have examined the 
system. It seems to us to exercise them all, and greatly 
to promote the equal and early developement of each. 
It is on this ground that we so much approve it; for if 
we thought it merely imparted a greater quantity of 
knowledge to a child, without strengthening and enlarg- 
ing its mental faculties, we should consider it of little 
value. We never could think it of consequence whether 
a child knows anything or nothing at four years old ; but 
We consider it of the greatest consequence, whether by 
the developement of its moral faculties it is beginning to 
be a thinking, feeling being, or whether, having its body 
only cared for, it remains to that age a selfish, glutton- 
ous animal. We have not space to enter critically into 
the subjects of this volume, for in that form it has come 
to us, though originally published in numbers ; and we 
shall be doing more good by advising every mother to 
wake herself acquainted with it as soon as she becomesone. 
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Of the second work, Pestalozzi's Letters on E^rly 
Education, \re have little to say. A book written for 
the inhabitants of Mars, if there are any, would almost 
as much come under our task of criticism. If there be 
a people between the Alps, in the bosom of whose off- 
spring there is an innate principle of faith and love, that 
needs only to be cultivated and cherished by the sacred 
power of innocence, to produce pure morality and exalted 
devotion, this book belongs to them. It need not have 
been put into English, or any language into which the 
word of God has been translated ; for it belies it utterly. 
We have no such children to educate, and therefore the 
book is useless to us. I could not help comparing the 
following passage, one among many such, of Pestalozzi — 
** I would, in the first place, direct your attention to the 
existence and the early manifestation of a spiritual prin- 
ciple, even in an infant mind. I would put in the 
strongest light, that there is in the child an active power 
of faith and love ; the two principles by which, under the 
divine guidance, our nature is made to participate in the 
highest blessings that are in store for us. And this power 
is not, as other faculties are, in a dormant state in the 
infant mind. While all other faculties, whether 
mental or physical, present the image of utter helpless- 
ness, of a weakness which in its first attempts at exertion 
only leads to pain and disappointment, that same power 
of faith and love displays an energy, an intensity, which 
is never surpassed by its most successful efforts when in 
full growth" — we could not help comparing with curi- 
osity this dream of Socinianism, with some sentences from 
a christian author we happened to take up on the same 
day : — " No sooner do children begin to act at all, but we 
discover how universally sin has pervaded all the sources 
of intelligence. There is a greater' pleasure in reflecting 
on the images of crime, than on the character of piety : 
the conscience is enfeebled and oppressed ; its voice is 
stifled and its actions perverted: the imagination delights 
to revel over scenes of iniquity, and is difficultly carried 
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forward to aDticipatioDs of fature bappiness, glory, and 
praise : the will is enslaved by selfishness ; the inuitation 
of all that is wrong is most easy-^of all that is right is 
most onerous*— the judgment is prone to perpetual error ; 
the evil passions grow and flourish, while the good are 
educated with difficulty." Newnham on the Principles 
of Education. 

The christian mother will compare these opposing 
principles with the testimony of Scripture and of her own 
hearty and will have no difficulty in deciding in which 
author to study the principles of education. We are 
inclined to attribute something to what appears to us 
an error in the translation. Judging from the context, the 
word translated spiritual, should have been intellectual — 
The word in the original was probably synonymous with 
spirituel in French; but this bears a meaning by no means 
synonimous with our Eqglish word spiritual; more 
nearly so to our word intdleciual, or rather comprising 
both. And as we observe that in Pestalozzi the expres- 
sion spiritual nature is generally used in opposition to 
animal nature, we conclude it intended to express that 
intellectual nature by which man is distinguished from 
the brute. This observation, however, if just, removes 
but one shade of error where all is darkness ; and leaves 
us still to regret that the benevolent, enthusiastic, and 
talented advocate for infant education, in its best and 
kindest characters, knew not the nature of the soil he 
devoted himself to cultivate, the seed whence alone the 
fruit of godliness could spring, nor the ultimate object of 
religious education. If any one inexperienced in the 
language of nature's pride, should be surprised to hear 
us speak thus of a work, which, because it makes much 
mention of God, they have taken to be of a religious 
tendency, we can only answer, that we acknowledge no 
religion but that of Jesus Christ, and we know no God 
but him whom the Saviour has revealed. 
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